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Silvestra Mariniello 


INTRODUCTION 


QUEST FOR FIRE 
TO ZOEY 


A friend to whom I was talking about this introduction recommended 
the following passage from Freud’s Civilization and its Discontents for 
its “materialist approach.” It was indeed very inspiring reading: “If we 
go back far enough, we find that the first acts of civilization were the 
use of tools, the gaining of control over fire and the construction of 
dwellings. Among these the control over fire stands out as a quite ex- 
traordinary and unexampled achievement.”* 

At this point Freud opens up a parenthesis (in a footnote) where he 
explains why control over fire was such an extraordinary achievement. 
It seems that at stake in particular in this primal act was man’s control 
over his sexual desire. “It is as though primal man had the habit, when 
he came in contact with fire, of satisfying an infantile desire connected 
with it, by putting it out with a stream of his urine. . . . The first per- 
son to renounce this desire and spare the fire was able to carry it off 
with him and subdue it to his own use. By damping down the fire of his 
own sexual excitation, he had tamed the natural force of fire. This great 
cultural conquest was thus the reward for his renunciation of instinct” 
(CD, 37). The control over fire, then, was less control over a natural 
phenomenon than control over one’s instincts. 

An immediate and somewhat unexpected, even if obvious, conse- 
quence of this reading is the explanation of why women then became 
the fire guardians. “Further, it is as though woman had been appointed 
guardian of the fire which was held captive on the domestic hearth, be- 
cause her anatomy made it impossible for her to yield to the temptation 
of this desire” (CD, 37). Women’s anatomy made of women the sacred 
guardians of fire. 

The impact of this “apologue” is significant. At stake in Freud’s dis- 
cussion is not the quest for the archetypes of femininity or masculinity, 
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but the fact that some material condition determined a cultural differ- 
ence. Anatomy does not become part of women’s essence; in fact, Freud 
seems to imply that both men and women shared the drive to extin- 
guish the fire, despite the fact that women, because of their anatomy, 
could not “yield” to the temptation. In other words, women possessed 
the desire but not the material condition for yielding to it. Truthful or 
not, this story is important: its materialist approach is enlightening to 
any discussion of feminism, because it invites us to consider material, 
historical changes and to move toward something new, leaving behind 
questions of truth, identity, and tradition. 

The merit of this volume is to be seen in this context. It enacts a par- 
ticular gesture that undermines the usual “ghettoization” of feminism 
within or against the institutions. It is a collection of essays written by 
women and published at different times on different matters in the same 
journal. While the definition of feminism is not the priority in most 
of these essays, they collectively produce a feminist discourse in that, 
in their history and place of intervention, they materially challenge the 
Western organization of knowledge. 

The essays collected here affirm, directly or indirectly, the need for 
changing the epistemological bases in which feminism itself was pro- 
duced as the antagonist to male culture. The time has come to rethink 
and redefine the very core of institutional knowledge, bringing in what 
women and other “others” have experienced. In this sense, the problem 
cannot be solved by adding a department of Women’s Studies here and 
there, or a Women’s Studies section in a bookstore, or a few women’s 
names to a bibliography or to the list of participants in a conference. 
Nor can the issue be resolved merely by defining feminism as political 
activism against Women’s Studies. By the same token, it is not enough 
to write an alternative literary history or yet another history focusing on 
female agents and simply create another canon.? While such efforts were 
necessary to get where we are, to make women’s voices heard, the next 
step involves contaminating the structure of Western academic knowl- 
edge by interjecting different priorities and values (Spivak talks about 
infiltrating “the male academy”)? and thereby transforming it. Rather 
than a feminist history, we must move toward rewriting history from 
different experiences of the world that are also feminine. These are the 
challenges and stakes of this book. 

In her introduction to Feminist Literary Theory, Mary Eagleton ar- 
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gues with Michéle Barrett that “To talk of the female tradition of writ- 
ing can reinforce the canonical view which looks upon literary history 
as a continuum of significant names. Rather than disrupting the indi- 
vidualistic values by which the mainstream has been created, feminist 
critics may merely replace a male First Eleven with a female one: so 
you can study Aphra Behn instead of Dryden, Edith Wharton instead 
of Henry James, Dorothy Wordsworth instead of William.”* Discus- 
sions about tradition are often conducted in the context of aesthetics, 
and, as Eagleton affirms, “the question of aesthetic value has proved to 
be as problematic for feminists as it has been for Marxists” (FLT) 4). 
This important point exemplifies the stakes in the relationship between 
feminism and institutional knowledge, suggesting what infiltrating the 
male academy might mean. The politics of aesthetics are denounced 
and aesthetics become less relevant or nonrelevant to understanding 
cultural practices, including writing. In other words, aesthetics, an in- 
tegral part of the Western system of knowledge, is now “disposable,” 
asynchronous with the concerns of the present. 


The practices of publishing and marketing continue to fuel the debate. The 
rewriting of literary history to include women authors, the production of criti- 
cal series on key women writers, the editing of weighty volumes of women’s 
writing—most notably Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s The Norton An- 
thology of Literature by Women (1985)—are ambiguous undertakings. They 
provide the needed focus on women’s writing, indicate how restricted literary 
history has been, but often reaffirm a canonical view of literature. Similarly the 
marketing of feminist books has reproduced many of the traditional evaluative 
epithets—witness, for example, Virago’s repeated and unquestioning use of the 
term “classic.” (FLT, 5) 


This passage depicts the constant challenge confronting the critical 
work of feminism, a challenge that stems less from the fact that femi- 
nism is easily recuperated even in its “revolutionary” gestures, than from 
the fact that it seldom puts into question the very structure of the aca- 
demic system. 
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DWELLING WITHOUT A HOUSE 


Recent discussions of feminism, especially in the context of institu- 
tional knowledge, have raised fundamental questions, all announcing 
the need for a profound reconsideration and redefinition of feminist 
commitment. The limits of essentialism and bias—discussions about 
the essence of women have usually taken as that essence the experience 
of white, heterosexual, middle-class women—have been the object of 
criticism for some time now, creating a call for greater attention to his- 
torical, social, and geographical differences. 

These are also the stakes of the strangely prescriptive essay that 
Nancy Fraser and Linda Nicholson have written on feminism and 
postmodernism; in this essay, the authors remark that, “By criticizing 
lingering essentialism in contemporary feminist theory, we hope to en- 
courage such theory to become more consistently postmodern.”* Dated 
1990, the essay explains what postmodern feminism needs to be: theo- 
retical but also historical and attentive to “the cultural specificity of 
different societies and periods” (FLT, 270). Ahistorical categories like 
“mothering” or “reproduction” are not dismissed, but they are inscribed 
within specific cultural historical contexts. Postmodern-feminist theory 
should be nonuniversalist; it needs to compare and emphasize dif- 
ferences and contradictions, rather than generalize and assume those 
differences under the categories of woman and gender. “Postmodern- 
feminist theory would dispense with the idea of a subject of history. It 
would replace unitary notions of woman and feminine gender identity 
with plural and complexly constructed conceptions of social identity, 
treating gender as one relevant strand among others, attending also to 
class, race, ethnicity, age, and sexual orientation” (FLT, 270). 

This list of “strands” to be considered in order to define social iden- 
tity shows how, ultimately, the very notion of identity is not questioned 
but translated into a summa of elements allowing to produce identity as 
a whole. Instead of pointing out the rhetoric of identity and its political 
effects, postmodern-feminist theory focuses on a notion of identity that 
remains referential and aims at describing an “objective reality”: for in- 
stance, that of an African American, proletarian, heterosexual woman; 
of a lesbian, Indian woman; or of a white, American, lesbian, bourgeois 
woman, etc. 
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Finally, postmodern-feminist theory would be “pragmatic and falli- 
bilistic” (FLT 270). Fraser’s and Nicholson’s article seems symptomatic 
of a crisis or, rather, of a transition: from essentialism to history. They 
sacrifice the political and the theoretical for a positivistic notion of his- 
tory that leaves room only for an instrumental notion of the political. 
Their article declares the need for a deep change, for rethinking femi- 
nism in a global context, where all modern categories of understand- 
ing are undermined. At the same time, the article, with its prescrip- 
tive mode, points toward a stability that those very changes threaten. 
Not only are notions like “periodization” accepted even in the implicit 
definition of postmodern, but the postmodern feminist (theory) is con- 
structed as the subject in control, usimg an intellectual “tool” —theory— 
to effect change: “The most important advantage of this sort of theory 
would be its usefulness for contemporary feminist political practice” 
(FLT, 270). 

The fear of instability becomes explicit in many essays and inter- 
ventions, in particular, that of Linda Alcoff, where poststructuralism 
is criticized on the basis of a linear conception of time and of an in- 
strumental notion of politics. She argues, “You must have a positive 
alternative, a vision of a better future that can motivate people to sacri- 
fice their time and energy toward its realization.” ° This brief statement 
contains all the premises for the most conservative philosophy of agency 
and temporality; it is a teleological statement, presupposing the idea 
of progress, the notion of protagonism and instrumental politics. By 
deconstructing the female subject and the notion of gender, “nominal- 
ists” make “gender invisible once again” (FLT) 379) and make women’s 
struggle for liberation meaningless, says Alcoff. Essentialism becomes 
the only resort when politics is still based on ideology rather than on 
materialist analysis. 

In an essay called “Feminism and Critical Theory,”’ Spivak discusses 
her responsibility (without using the word yet) as a woman intellectual. 
Written in 1986 but still very relevant, Spivak’s essay opens up by stat- 
ing the impossibility, for the author, of speaking of feminism in general. 
“T speak of what I do as a woman within literary criticism. My own 
definition of a woman is very simple: it rests on the word ‘man’ as used 
in the texts that provide the foundation for the corner of the literary 
criticism establishment that I inhabit” (OW, 77). First of all a verb of 
action (“to do”) is privileged over a verb of essence (“to be”): she does 
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not speak of what she is, but of what she does. Second, the continuous 
delimiting of the field of operation denies any pretense of universalism: 
“within literary criticism,” “the corner that I inhabit,” “in my part of 
the academic establishment,” etc. Third, the word “man,” on which her 
definition of woman rests, is also historical and contingent—“man as 
used in the texts that provide the foundation for the corner of the liter- 
ary criticism I inhabit.” It would be enlightening to reflect on the fact 
that “woman” might very well belong to the same family and system of 
values as the “abstract human without local limitations” or the “global 
human” which is at the basis of modernity.’ It would be instructive as 
well to see how the crisis of these two concepts—woman and human— 
is produced by the same context of globalization. 

Feminism and Critical Theory already states, in its syntax and vocabu- 
lary, its nonuniversalist and nonessentialist character, inviting the reader 
to understand how everything passes through language and how politics 
is made possible precisely by the critical understanding of language con- 
structions of the world and consciousness. To make the problem of the 
discourse producing a certain reality available is the first step toward re- 
inventing politics and history, the latter too being a construction rather 
than a record of facts. 

Spivak’s text is not concerned with the true woman essence; such an 
essence is not necessarily denied, but it becomes irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion. Relevant instead are the discursive constructions producing, in 
different situations, women and men. For instance, it is possible to write 
the history of Third World women, but such a history cannot ignore 
the construction of the “colonial object” by the “great European Theo- 
ries” (OW, 81). To put it differently, Third World women, before being 
a reality, are inescapably the object of a “world picture,” an object that 
does not exist independently from the discourse producing it. 

Alcoft’s argument against post-structuralism is curiously oblivious to 
the stakes of deconstruction (an obsolete word, perhaps, referring to a 
certain academic past, but also to an important everyday political prac- 
tice). “If gender is simply a social construct, the need and even the pos- 
sibility of a feminist politics becomes immediately problematic. What 
can we demand in the name of women if “women” do not exist and de- 
mands in their name simply reinforce the myth that they do? How can 
we speak out against sexism as detrimental to the interests of women if 
the category is a fiction? How can we demand legal abortions, adequate 
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child care, or wages based on comparable worth without invoking a con- 
cept of ‘woman’?” (FLT, 381). This passage suggests that the concept of 
“social construct” only applies selectively and that there is a way out of 
language: “real women,” for instance, with “real needs” being “real vic- 
tims” of “real abuses.” At the most, however, this way of thinking can 
reverse the social position of woman while keeping the same ideological 
and philosophical frame. Actually, there is a need to state that gender 
is a social construct because it has often been seen as “natural” and 
essential, though every concept we operate with is necessarily a social 
construct. There is no way out of language and institutionalization. The 
game is to keep recognizing the works of rhetorics and to fight back lan- 
guage’s and ideology’s control over one’s thoughts and discourse. One 
“wins” the game when she finds a breakthrough to let other thoughts 
and practices enter the language scene. In a way it is an endless game: 
the new will be recuperated by the institutions and more openings will 
have to be found. Developing critical skills with regard to language does 
not mean then to accept the status quo nor to renounce politics; on the 
contrary, it means to think of politics as noninstrumental. 

How define a noninstrumental politics? As a politics mot identifiable 
with the activity of an individual or a group (class, party, community, 
minority, etc.) that plans to change the world using various means to 
achieve projected goals. As a politics more accurately rendered as the 
understanding and experience of a dynamics that subtly works to con- 
taminate, to throw a wrench into a socio-cultural system’s gears. The 
political subject is just another element or product of this dynamic. 

To explain the difference between instrumental politics and material- 
ism (my label for noninstrumental politics) we could propose a simile. 
Instrumental politics is like the activity of changing or rearranging the 
furniture in a house: the walls stay, the structure stays, the organization 
inside changes. It is also like the activity of rebuilding a house: every- 
thing is new, but the idea of a house is basically the same, with walls 
and rooms, a ceiling and a floor, with someone building it and some- 
one living in it. The idea of the house and its representation determine 
everything else. 

The alternative is to understand dwelling according to the differences 
of place, habit, physical and atmospheric conditions, technology, etc., 
and to be able to contemplate dwelling without a house, if necessary. I 
call this kind of politics materialism because it is based on the material 
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conditions, including discursive ones, in which a process, dwelling for 
instance, takes shape; it does not impose an idea of the world on the 
world but “listens” to the complexity of the world’s dynamics. Thus, it 
is not that women do not exist, as Alcoff polemically says, but rather 
that we cannot think of women without also realizing how women 
have been produced according to certain representations. Women’s rep- 
resentation in Western countries, for instance, has justified the lack of 
adequate child care, the denial of legal abortion, lower salaries, etc. 


THE FEMINISM BESIDE ITSELF PROJECT 


An interesting experiment has been carried out with the “Feminism 
Beside Itself” project. According to Diane Elam and Robyn Wiegman, 
editors of Feminism Beside Itself,’ the title is intended to acknowledge 
and address feminism’s increasing self-referentiality. Divided into three 
parts— “Beside Itself,” “Against Itself,” and “Besides . . .”—this volume 
points out the crisis that such self-referentiality represents and indi- 
cates a critical path out of the “ghetto” of Women Studies. The volume 
is grounded on the recognition of the “historicality” of feminism that 
“never stands alone but it is always besides . . . something else” (FBI, 7). 
“By framing the question of feminism through a variety of disparate 
issues, the essays collected here do not move the volume toward any 
simple sense of closure. Rather they demonstrate the impossibility of a 
comprehensive or completely representative feminism” (FBI, 7). 

The impossibility of closure and the claim that “feminism’s unknow- 
ability is its very strength” (FBJ,7) rejoin and renew certain deconstruc- 
tionist assumptions in an important way. Determined to practice the 
impossibility of a closure, the authors pointedly compose their intro- 
duction to show, even in the graphics, their differences and the dynam- 
ics of their dialogue. Book publication was followed in Spring 1995 by 
“Feminism Beside Itself: A Conference,” reflecting yet another deci- 
sion made in the perspective of keeping debate open and rejecting final 
statements on feminism; usually things work the other way around, 
conference first, then the book. 

The conference was conceived to discuss and develop some of the 
issues presented in the book, and its dialogue, in turn, was supposed 
to continue with the virtual publication of the papers in the electronic 
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journal Surfaces. The presentations took place in the context of six dif- 
ferent roundtables: Feminism and the Future of Women’s Studies; The 
Identities of Feminism; Generational Anxieties; Body Stuff; Erotic 
Politics;*° The Futures of Feminism. In introducing this collection, 
Elam notes that the papers “are still meant to be read in every sense 
of the word as working papers, as unfinished business designed to be 
presented in an electronic forum that encourages conversation, debate, 
revision. If anything, what the alignment of the conference, the book, 
and the Surfaces essays points to is the impossibility of a comprehensive 
and completely representative feminism. Feminism is itself an ongoing 
conversation.” * 

To define feminism as an ongoing conversation is an important politi- 
cal choice, one that comprehends the time and the media. The “Femi- 
nism Beside Itself” project compares and creates a point of convergence 
between the “mid-life crisis” (AC, iv) of feminism as it outgrows a cer- 
tain youth (to stay with the metaphor) and the transition from printed 
material to orality to electronic media. In other words, to discuss the 
transformation that feminism is undergoing, the editors of Feminism 
Beside Itseif inscribe it in the transition from one medium to another, 
the electronic journal being the medium staging the transition from the 
hegemony of printing to a future that we are just beginning to ques- 
tion more openly. The project becomes more complicated and more 
interesting because, in the process, the media contaminate each other: 
the book, in particular, refuses its definite form, leaving unresolved, for 
instance, the plurality of the introduction; the conference refuses the 
usual panels and long papers, apparently in the spirit of the electronic 
voyage. 

What are the implications of all this with regard to feminism? The 
questions discussed— feminism versus Women’s Studies, political activ- 
ism versus academic discourses, essentialism and gender, difference and 
sexual orientation—are apparently the same that have inhabited the de- 
bate these last few years, and yet not the same because of the media they 
cross. The denial of closure and the media project are novel and chal- 
lenging, their effects important. A noninstrumental understanding of 
the media—the medium is not the means to express the ideas, but par- 
ticipates in their very production—leads to a different understanding of 
feminism and, more generally, of politics and contributes to transform- 
ing the epistemological bases underpinning feminism itself. 
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RICOMINCIO DA TRE 


In a 1981 italian movie, Ricomincio da tre (I’m Starting from Three), the 
protagonist, interpreted by Massimo Troisi in his first feature film, plays 
with the expression “to start from zero”; in this case, he says, it is not 
from zero but from three that he wants to start, because there are three 
things in his life that went right. We have been talking about the need 
for feminism to rethink itself and to start on a different path. What 
are the three things that went right in feminism’s life, from which we 
could start anew? Besides the struggle for equal rights and abortion 
and its achievements, what have we inherited from feminism that has 
allowed us to “infiltrate,” “ 
socio-cultural system? And in what ways? At the risk of imprecision, I 


contaminate,” and transform the Western 


am led to generalize here, although the basic categories of transforma- 
tion are readily visible. 

The first achievement has been the development of a new understand- 
ing of politics. The understanding that everything is political, that is, 
that there are no “innocent” statements or gestures, is one of the most 
important “truths” that feminism has helped bring forth. Our concep- 
tion of politics has changed from a simplistic and instrumental one, lim- 
ited to localized spheres of intervention, to a materialist one, concerned 
with all aspects of life: every gesture is political, and therefore everyone 
has responsibility in either perpetuating or interrupting the status quo. 
“The personal is political”: this feminist (but not only feminist) slogan 
from the seventies marked the crisis in a conception of political com- 
mitment and opened the way to rethinking agency and politics. 

“Feminism has never been one to stand by conventions. It has asked 
us to reflect on everything from our daily routines to our political habits 
and philosophical reflexes. Feminism has made us look at our lives with 
an attention to difference, with an eye to departing from doing things 
the way they have always been done” (AC, i). Let’s examine briefly this 
intense passage from Elam’s “Feminism Beside Itself Again.” Conven- 
tions have never been passively accepted by feminism. The “universally 
accepted,” the norm usually hides the violence against those who are 
not in control. Reflection and critique open a way out that women (and 
others in the same position) have followed to counter that norm. There 
are two important ideas that I would like to stress here: 1) the appropria- 
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tion of reflection by those who traditionally have been excluded from 
“intellectual activity,” women in this case; 2) the refusal of a given scale 
of values and oppositions for everything from daily routines to political 
habits to philosophical thinking. Everything is equally the object of re- 
flection, nothing counts more than anything else, no “object” is more 
suitable than another for theoretical analysis. Reflection, when appro- 
priated by women, calls into question the hierarchy of the objects of 
knowledge. The text cited above also claims for feminism an attention 
to difference and the choice of disobedience directed toward effecting a 
necessary revision of the value system supporting Western society. Ma- 
terialism too is to be rethought in this context to include all aspects, 
from the economic, to the discursive, to the numeric, to the anatomic, 
if we want to go back to Freud and his reading of the quest for fire. 

In its second achievement, feminism has brought to bear a differ- 
ent understanding of language. The word that comes from silence has 
unique import, and women, like all those forbidden their right to speak, 
know it. Women have historically inhabited the more obscure zones 
of language, marginalized from political, academic, economic, and reli- 
gious discourse. Women talked to each other, to the children, to them- 
selves, more seldom to men. They talked about everything, without the 
need of having two languages: an official one, rational only and rigor- 
ously structured, and a private one, where emotions were expressed. 

It is easy to fall into a commonplace about women having been 
silenced by men who viewed them as stupid and incapable of logical 
statements. In an attempt to avoid triviality and cliché, but also to de- 
fend the idea of the different understanding of language that comes 
from practicing silence, I will refer briefly to a 1994 Tunisian film, Les 
silences du Palais, by Moufida Tlatli. 

The story of the film is told in a series of flashbacks from the point 
of view of Alias, a young woman who returns to the palace where she 
grew up, after receiving the news of the master’s death. Alias was the 
natural (read “illegitimate”) child of a woman working as a palace ser- 
vant and, most certainly, of the master himself, though she was never 
told. (The “palace” was a stronghold of Tunisian aristocracy during the 
time of struggle for independence and the republic.) 

Alias is pregnant, and her boyfriend, a leftist activist, wants her to 
have yet another abortion. The trip into her past, which she enters 
physically with her adult person—the two Aliases, the child and the 
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adult, somehow belong to and cohabit the same temporality—makes 
her decide to keep the child. If it is a girl, she will bear the name of 
Alias’s mother, who had died of an abortion induced by her desperate 
act of beating herself on the stomach with a piece of wood; she had 
been raped by the master’s brother while trying to shield her daughter 
with her own body. 

The whole film is played in the palace, mostly in the kitchen where 
the women work, talk, sing, laugh, suffer, and simply share. What 
makes the film so powerful is its silences—not only the silence hiding 
what must not be said but the silence that allows another language to 
develop, a language filled not just with verbal utterances but still full of 
stories. Everything happens in the gestures, the movements, the atti- 
tudes, the glances, in the length and intensity of a gaze or a gesture, in 
their repetition, in the duration of a cry. The film’s rhythm develops out 
of the materiality of the gestures, the movements, the faces, the bodies, 
and the places they inhabit. Its eloquence extends beyond verbalization. 

Through its understanding of silence, the film succeeds in staging 
silence in a very eloquent language, one that bears the weight of silence 
while displaying an awareness of the “victory” of language. In other 
words, language—in this case, film language—prevails over silence but 
also makes of silence its own material, challenging the abstract ratio- 
nality of the “logos” and of representation. 

In its third achievement, feminism has embodied the struggle against 
the compartmentalization of experience. This aspect is very much linked 
to the other two, arising from their convergence. Understanding the 
political as a critical reflection on everything from daily routines to 
philosophical reflexes and understanding language as a complex material 
reality easily lead to the refusal to select only certain aspects of an indi- 
vidual’s experience as relevant for knowledge. Cyrania Johnson-Roullier 
speaks of “an epistemological clash, between traditional methods and 
modes of ‘knowing,’ those which have their origins in the Enlighten- 
ment and scientific method, and a new mode of knowing, one that 
does not rely solely upon but certainly privileges to a larger degree the 
experience of the knower in question.” ? She sees this “new mode of 
knowing” as the element that can bridge the gap between feminism and 
Women’s Studies, between politics and theory. Though this claim of 
epistemological change is important, what matters is less the knower’s 
experience, caught up in the opposition between life experience and 
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academic knowledge, than the refusal to segment experience and ar- 
range it in neat categories. Feminism thus advances a new mode of 
knowing, one based not on the person of the knower but on integrating 
irrationality with rationality, the material with the intellectual, the “pre- 
historic” and mythological with the historical. This goes well beyond 
feminism and marks, possibly, where feminism rejoins other “others.” 
The claim for the wholeness of experience demands a reconceptualiza- 
tion of knowledge. (This is also the subject of Ivy Schweitzer’s essay on 
Kate Chopin’s The Awakening where she criticizes, through the discus- 
sion of Edna’s crisis and revolt, the separation of “inseparable experi- 
ences” continuously imposed by the “social world.”) 

The epistemological consequences of these “three things”’—the 
achievements of feminism—are significant, and the essays collected in 
this volume show it in multiple ways. 


WOMEN’S WAYS 


“Way” is a word of many meanings, ranging from the most dynamic 
(“an opening for passage; the course traveled from one place to another; 
a course (as a series of actions or sequence of events) leading in a di- 
rection or toward an objective; opportunity, capability, a fact of doing 
as one pleases; a possible decision, action or outcome: possibility”) to 
those conveying more or less the idea of state and stillness (“a manner 
or method of doing or happening; regular or habitual manner or mode 
of being, behaving or happening”).”* By this syntagm I intend: 1) to 
emphasize the dynamics implicit in the word “way”; 2) to acknowl- 
edge the sense of a “habitual manner of being,” which is not essentialist 
but historical; and 3) to underline the plurality evoked by the syntagm 
itself: women open up passages for themselves, experience possibilities 
and openings that can be accomplished in infinite “ways.” 

In this plural dynamics, the word “women” too calls for coherence. 
There are patterns that recur in women’s academic writing: the choice 
of unusual perspectives that reveal or, rather, produce a different ap- 
proach to history and politics, allowing a revolution from within (writ- 
ing and institutions); the choice to leave room for doubts and hesita- 
tions, in that women’s writing often questions itself and its right to 
be. These patterns characterize also most of the articles collected in 
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this volume. “As a practical academic, it is my unauthorized convic- 
tion that it is because of this academic resistance to acknowledgment 
of complicity that Derrida writes this most painful text in a language 
that must be learned: in other words, it may be accessible to a reading 
that is responsible to the text. . . . But why is this text painful? I think 
because in a sense more restricted than the general position outlined 
above, deconstruction cannot not acknowledge complicity with Hei- 
degger. Precisely because of responsibility Derrida cannot and indeed 
will not . . . simply separate the man from the work” (Spivak, this vol- 
ume, 25). Spivak’s essay on responsibility, dealing first with Derrida’s Of 
Spirit, then with a conference on the Flood Action Plan in Bangladesh, 
offers an interesting example of a woman’s way against and within in- 
stitutional knowledge. In the passage quoted above we notice, from the 
outset, the loaded word “unauthorized,” which becomes even stronger 
once applied to conviction; this sets up an oxymoron that hints at the 
absurdity of a cultural “institution” that authorizes or rejects peoples’s 
convictions, conviction traditionally being what democracy respects and 
what the “enemy” can never destroy. (“You can destroy my body but 
not my ideas” is a cliché of the discourse of freedom.) By stating that 
her conviction is unauthorized, Spivak assumes the authority to formu- 
late it and, in the same gesture, positions herself at the margins of the 
“institution” as a “practical academic.” 

Talking about the text as “painful” is another polemical choice that 
allows Spivak to displace deconstruction from the Olympus of academic 
knowledge to the plane of life. In fact, Spivak appropriates deconstruc- 
tion and makes it into a sophisticated political practice. “Deconstruc- 
tion cannot not acknowledge complicity with Heidegger,” she writes, 
implying that deconstruction is the path to another way of being in the 
world, one that accepts contamination as a measure taken against the 
violent, reductive ways of representation. “This is the double bind of 
deconstruction, its peculiar humility, responsibility and strength; its ac- 
knowledgment of radical contamination” (this volume, 26). 

In a renewed awareness of language and rhetoric, women’s ways seem 
to invent unedited possibilities of agency that come to repair many of 
the mutilations that the traditional mode of representation has pro- 
duced. Women’s writing becomes then the “analysis” that De Certeau, 
cited by Hortense Spillers in this volume, was talking about: “Writing 
begins with an exodus. It proceeds in foreign languages. Its only re- 
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course is the very elucidation of its travels in the tongue of the other: it 
is analysis” (114). Analysis makes of the black intellectual a “sojourner 
in a strange land” (Spillers, 113), allowing her to counterpose resistance 
to the institutionalization of African American Studies as based on the 
“race myth” (111). Analysis is the staging of the “contradiction between 
the socially authorized image of motherhood” (Schweitzer, 176) and 
women’s “discontinuous one which is unrepresentable” (176). Analysis 
is also writing the “fiction of feminine subjectivity” (Brennan, 404), as 
Kathy Acker does in her “hysterical pastiche” (392). 

The three sections of this volume indicate the priority of language 
in shaping (feminist) politics and make the opposition between politi- 
cal activism and theory meaningless. In sum, this volume calls for a 
reconceptualization of the political that exceeds the facile economy of 
representation. 


NOTES 


1. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (New York: Norton, 1962), 
37. Hereafter cited as CD. 

2. Similar attempts have made for other social subjects, too. I am thinking, 
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frame as bourgeois historiography. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


Responsibility annuls the call to which it seeks to respond. 

What is it, then, to be responsible to a changeful thought on the ques- 
tion of responsibility? “[W Jhat could be the responsibility . . . [toward] 
a consistent discourse which claimed to show that no responsibility 
could ever be taken without equivocation and without contradiction?”* 
To open an essay with such a question is perhaps already to betray the 
ideal of academic responsibility in which one was trained. That ideal 
was to give an objective account of an argument with textual demon- 
strations, and subsequently to evaluate it, on its own terms as well as 
by the standards of an impartial judgment. By comparison with the 
imperatives of that austere responsibility, the first years of this writer’s 
teaching career, which began in 1965, seemed to be haunted by demands 
of an extreme irresponsibility toward the impersonality of history and 
augury: “Do we like it?” “Is that relevant to us?” and then, “to me?” 

To open an essay with the question of responsibility to a thought pre- 
cisely of responsibility from which a lesson of responsibility is learned 
goes against the grain of both those imperatives. For it is, first, to show 
that one is already partisan, and, secondly, it is to reveal that one’s 
anxiety is for one’s responsibility o the text, not the other way around. 
Yet, is there not something like a resemblance between those impera- 
tives—requiring objectivity toward, or relevance from, the text—and 
my opening question? For have we not guessed that the early lesson of 
disinterested objectivity was, in fact, an unacknowledged partisanship 
to a sort of universalist humanism which dictated that one show, even if 
by the way and by default, that the literary or philosophical text in gen- 
eral is good. And as for the other, does one not, given the current de- 
mand for the justification of an interest in “deconstructive philosophical 
speculation” in a politically inclined female migrant, demonstrate again 
and again its relevance to such inclinations and such provenance? 

How, then, to be responsible to the warning for: 
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a community of well-meaning deconstructionists, reassured and reconciled with 
the world in ethical certainty, good conscience, satisfaction of services rendered, 
and the consciousness of duty accomplished (or more heroically still, yet to be 


accomplished)?? 


or to the reminder that it is especially when the philosopher—or any- 
one—tries and tries to explain and reveal, and the respondent tries and 
tries to receive the explanation and the revelation, that the something 
that must of necessity not go through is the secret and changeable 
“essence” of that exchange? 

Perhaps there is no answer to this question but the constant attempt 
“to let oneself be approached by the resistance which the thinking of 
responsibility may offer thought.”* Perhaps to be responsible to the 
question of responsibility is not to resist what will have happened, that 
the reader(s) will have judged, necessarily with, and in spite of, stan- 
dards, necessarily related and different. In this the thought of responsi- 
bility is a more affirmative formulation of what was written thirty years 
ago: “/T]hought is . . . the blank part of the text.”* If deconstruction 
comes tangled with responsibility to the trace of the other, the reader(s) 
stand(s) in here as the indefinite narrow sense of that radically other 
which cannot even (have or) be a face. 

For this reader, the difficult giving of permission to be approached 
by that which most resists thought is susceptible to a literal translation 
(with all the necessity and impossibility that translation calls for and by 
which it is called).* This specific “translation,” in this essay, takes off 
from a literal understanding of statements such as the following: 


[T]hese new responsibilities cannot be purely academic. . . . Between. . . [the 
principle of reason and an-archy] . . . only the setting-to-work [mise-en-oeuvre] 
of this “thought” can decide. . . . To claim to eliminate that risk by an institu- 


tional program is quite simply to erect a barricade against a future.® 


One attempts, then, to set the thought of responsibility to work in 
ways that are not purely academic. The peculiar (con)textualities of the 
theaters where each of these attempts is made inscribe an experience of 
the necessity of such translations and their impossibility. These experi- 
ences also teach how conservative it is to remain content with radical 
institutional programs. 

Not being a philosopher by talent and training, I cannot philosophize 
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the delicate ruptures involved in the brutality of these literal transla- 
tions. That more profound speculation would look upon the night of 
non-knowledge and non-rule in which all decisions are taken, even 
when it is the most detailed knowledge that has been set most respon- 
sibly to work. (This sentence already begs the question of responsibility, 
assumes its nature known.) The space of this essay may be distinguished 
from those more perilous watches as the quicker tempo of the eve and 
the morning-after of that night, the night of non-knowledge, when a 
just decision tears time, the time of effect following just cause.’ What 
the two spaces share is that “the limit of . . . [the] formalization . . . [of 
a problematic is] a sort of intermediary stage.” * 

This is perhaps one way of being responsible to the thinking of re- 
sponsibility, that whatever is formalizable remains in a sort of inter- 
mediary stage. The rest cannot be purely formalized. These steps must 
be formally taken and experienced as limits before the usual beginnings 
can be made. Full formalization itself must be seen not as impossible 
but as an experience of the impossible, or a figure for the impossible, 
which may be to say the “same thing.”” 

I can formalize responsibility in the following way: It is that all action 
is undertaken in response to a call (or something that seems to us to re- 
semble a call) that cannot be grasped as such. Response here involves 
not only “respond to,” as in “give an answer to,” but also the related 
situations of “answering to,” as in being responsible for a name (this 
brings up the question of the relationship between being responsible 
for/to ourselves and for/to others); of being answerable for, all of which 
Derrida presents within the play, in French, between répondre a and ré- 
pondre de. It is also, when it is possible for the other to be face-to-face, 
the task and lesson of attending to her response so that it can draw 
forth one’s own. (I believe both Derrida and Luce Irigaray have seen 
the psychoanalytic model at its impossible best to accede to this sense 
of responsibility.) ’° 

With this formalization of the problematic of responsibility, seen 
as an intermediary stage, caught between an ungraspable call and a 
setting-to-work, this essay will offer two readings, of Derrida’s Of Spirit 
and of the Conference on the World Bank’s Flood Action Plan in Ban- 
gladesh.” My readings will insist that (the thinking of) responsibility 
is also (a thinking of ) contamination. If one will, then, seem to have 
shown that deconstruction is relevant to what is called the political 
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sphere, after all, it will be the moment to ask you to remember that such 
demonstrations can only happen within the intermediary stage. 


1. OF SPIRIT: HEIDEGGER AND THE QUESTION 


Of all the texts of Derrida that I have read, this seems to me to be the 
one that assumes in the reader a careful and intimate reading of all the 
texts on method that have come before, a familiarity with a special- 
ized vocabulary that might otherwise seem deceptively “metaphorical” 
or transparent. It is, therefore, a “secretive” text, both in the colloquial, 
and in the Derridian, sense. In the first sense, because it seems to guard 
its own secret, it is difficult to understand. (To a careless speed-reader, it 
will even provide confirmation of stock responses.) In the second sense, 
because, even though to the responsive reader, the text wishes to re- 
veal itself to the full, it still seems to leave the reader with questions. 
There is nothing authorized about the reading I offer below, and espe- 
cially about the “reasons” that I submit for the secretiveness of the text. 
Indeed, I have not tried to pry out the secret by referring to less secre- 
tive writings by Derrida on the Heidegger question. The secrecy of the 
secret does not disappear with revelation. “The secret never allows itself 
to be captured or covered over by the relation to the other, by being- 
with or by any form of ‘social bond.’ . . . No responsiveness.” ? 

One of the reasons for the “secretiveness” may be the impossibility of 
a fully justified position of accusation. 

In one respect, Of Spirit traces Heidegger’s seeming failure of respon- 
sibility toward his own thinking. In Being and Time, Heidegger had 
found it prudent to keep the question of the spirit open, broachable only 
within quotation marks, if at all.’ Already in the opening pages of his 
text, Derrida suggests that, in fact, Heidegger’s entire earlier philoso- 
phy was dependent upon a question of the spirit that was merely avoided 
or foreclosed. The spirit works away at the text, finally to emerge with a 
terrifying role, perhaps precisely because its question had been avoided. 
Toward the end of section 5, Derrida demonstrates this with reference 
to the Rectoral Address **: “[S]uddenly, with a single blow . . . , the lift- 
ing of the quotation marks marks the raising of the curtain. . . . [T]he 
entry on stage of spirit itself. . . . Six years later, and here we have the 
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Rectorship Address” (OS, 31; 1 take responsibility for extrapolating from 
this closely orchestrated prose). 

Here, for the first time, Derrida writes, Heidegger defines spirit. The 
definition is not in contradiction with Being and Time, for spirit still 
does not seem to belong to subjectity, “at /east in its psychical or egologi- 
cal form” (OS, 37). We are not speaking, in other words, of the human 
spirit, even in the most metaphysical sense. Thus, by appealing to such 
a “spiritual force,” unattached to the merely human, the address may 


seem... no longer to belong simply to the “ideological” camp in which one 
appeals to obscure forces— forces which would not be spiritual but natural, bio- 
logical, racial, according to an anything but spiritual interpretation of “earth 
and blood.” (OS, 39) 


But, and this is why we must proceed cautiously, every comparable 
gesture turns back “against its ‘subject’”—against, if I may say so, its 
agent, for “one must . . . use this word, in fact. . . . Because one can- 
not demarcate oneself from biologism, from racism in its genetic form, 
one cannot be opposed to them except by reinscribing spirit in an oppo- 
sitional determination” (OS, 39). Thus, one binds the philosophical a- 
partness of spirit by determining it into a narrow sense as that which is 
the opposite of biologism or genetic racism. It loses its (non)character 
of guarding question. Hence, it no longer remains prior to—or out- 
side of —all differences between subject and whatever is not subject. It 
belongs to the subject(s) who rallies (or rally) in its name. It becomes 
negotiable. It is made to take a side and thus becomes unilateral. Thus, 


reinscribing spirit in an oppositional demarcation, . . . once again mak[es] it 
a unilaterality of subjectity, even if [especially?] in its voluntarist form. This 
constraint . . . reigns over the majority of discourses which, today and for a 
long time [he cannot say forever] to come, state their opposition to racism, to 
totalitarianism, to nazism, to fascism, etc., and do this in the name of an axi- 
omatic—for example, that of democracy or “human rights”—which, directly 
or not, comes back to this metaphysics of subjectity. . . . The only choice is 
the choice between the terrifying contaminations it assigns. Even if all forms 
of complicity are not equivalent, they are irreducible. The question of know- 
ing which is the least grave of these forms of complicity is always there—its 


urgency and its seriousness could not be over-stressed—but it will never dis- 
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solve the irreducibility of this fact... . [I]t calls more than ever, as for what 
in it remains to come after the disasters that have happened, for absolutely un- 
precedented responsibilities of “thought” and “action.” (OS, 39-40) 


I have quoted this passage at such length because it should be read 
carefully and slowly. No academic eager to take sides (in “thought”) 
cleanly without any “active” responsibility wants to acknowledge the 
final and irreducible complicity between a// unilateral binding of the 
spirit in a single cause. And all sustained “activists” know that victo- 
ries are warnings, without being able to articulate it philosophically, 
and often silencing that knowledge in the interest of the decision. Der- 
rida attempts to deconstruct that gap. It is not that we must not take 
sides. We must continue to know, and to make known, “which is the 
least grave of these forms of complicity.” It is just that the decisive 
testing of the intellectually clear “thought” —which can construct sys- 
temic ways and means of avoiding logical risks through the fine-tuning 
of knowledge—must therefore be in “action,” the element of which is 
the risky night of non-knowledge. This is a position against the van- 
guardism of theory, not against risk-taking. It is not heroic enough 
for armchair left liberals. But for those of us who have seen Gandhi’s 
Ram-Rajya (the kingdom of Rama), where, to give Gandhi the benefit 
of a doubt that he perhaps did not fully deserve, Rama was a nomi- 
nation of the spirit of indigenous democracy, become the excuse for a 
state on the brink of a fascism committed to the genocide of Muslims; 
and who have seen Marx’s project of the proletarian’s collective use of 
reason (class-consciousness), where rationality is the nomination of the 
human spirit, become an imperialism that, in postcoloniality, hankers 
after an underdeveloped capitalism as an alternative to genocide; and 
for those of us who daily see the covert and overt violence regularly 
practiced by the ideological and systemic manipulation of rational prin- 
ciples, such as due process, human rights, and democracy—these warn- 
ings must be taken seriously. We cannot necessarily assume, however 
implicitly, that the European-style invocation of spirit is uncontami- 
nated, whereas other invocations of spirit are by definition ignorant or 
fundamentalist.’* The passage I have quoted is hard to understand only 
if the lessons of history (“the disasters that have happened”) have not 
been heeded. Indeed, inspirational academic heroics must resist under- 
standing here. The implacable logic of the terrifying contamination is 
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doing its supplementary labor in these becomings, these happenings. A 
“responsible” thought describes “responsibility” —caught in a question 
necessarily begged in action—as attending to the call of that irreducible 
fact. This is a practical position, an elaboration of the earlier position 
that, in effect, practice norms theory.”® 

As a practical academic, it is my unauthorized conviction that it is 
because of this academic resistance to acknowledgment of complicity 
that Derrida writes this most painful text in a language that must be 
learned: in other words, it may be accessible to a reading that is respon- 
sible to the text. (The steps of such a reading are laid out in Paul Celan’s 
search for Lenz embedded in “Shibboleth.”) 

But why is this text painful? I think because in a sense more restricted 
than the general position outlined above, deconstruction cannot not 
acknowledge complicity with Heidegger. Precisely because of “respon- 
sibility,” Derrida cannot, and indeed will not, unlike Richard Rorty, 
simply separate the man from the work.” I have been arguing, in a cer- 
tain way, that Derrida’s is “a teaching language.” And indeed that is 
what Derrida says of the Heidegger of the Rectoral Address: 


Here we have a teaching language. . . . No more than in 1933 does it rehabilitate 
the concept of spirit deconstructed in Sein und Zeit. But it is still in the name 
of the spirit, the spirit that guides in resolution toward the question, the will to 
know and the will to essence, that the other spirit, its bad double, the phantom 
of subjectivity, turns out to be warded off by means of Destruktion. (OS, 41) 


I have been spelling out so far that, according to Derrida, the phan- 
tom of subjectity cannot be warded off. Indeed, that is the responsi- 
bility Heidegger gives up and thus moves relentlessly toward unilater- 
ality. This unilaterality has a bad trajectory, because the philosophy of 
Destruktion cannot be used to ward off accountability, answerability, re- 
sponsibility as répondre de.’** It can only ever be a reminder of its open- 
ended and irreducible risk. 

You will remember that between the journal and the book-form pub- 
lication of De /a grammatologie, Derrida changed the word déstruction to 
déconstruction. Heidegger’s case demonstrates why Destruktion (as task) 
must not be used to ward off responsibility but rather (as event) must 
be acknowledged as a reminder of how we are written. Unable as we are 
(and should be) not to take sides, Derrida is therefore also speaking of 
the folly of “doing” deconstruction as if it were fully under our control. 
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(This, of course, also relates to the conviction that the decisive ethico- 
political evaluation of thought is not self-contained but is in its setting- 
to-work.) In other words, paradoxically (impossibly), yet necessarily, in 
the setting-to-work, deconstruction may be bound to good or bad uses. 
This is the double bind of deconstruction, its peculiar humility, respon- 
sibility, and strength; its acknowledgment of radical contamination. It 
can be undertaken by someone who has learned it to philosophize with 
it, against philosophy. Even “knowing” it is not enough, just as know- 
ing the rules of a card game does not mean that you have learned to 
play it well. Deconstruction is caught between the high rollers of the 
establishment who, without the patience or the training to read the 
material carefully, congratulate themselves on having discovered its lack 
of moral muscle; and the “defenders”: those who claim it learnedly for 
philosophy, disowning its dependence on the un-philosophical or diag- 
nosing the latter as simply literature; and those who do “correct poli- 
tics” with it.” 

But Nazism is a consequence that requires a careful reckoning of the 
lesson of deconstruction; not a denunciation that will please academics, 
but also not a defense that will endorse the two different kinds of de- 
fenders. It is in this position that Derrida writes for those who will read 
with care. We must not forget that the object of his investigation is still 
a speech that is given at a university, and the point of his critique is 
that Destruktion cannot be used to ward off the dangers of the neces- 
sarily unilateral subject. Before we pursue the critique further, it might 
therefore be pertinent to quote another statement of it in a speech 
given by Derrida himself at Columbia University, where he spoke of 
the responsibility of the academic in a modern university, necessarily 
imbricated with the structures of a postindustrial managerial society: 
“One can doubtless decenter the subject, as is easily said, without re- 
testing the bond between, on the one hand, responsibility, and, on the 
other, freedom of subjective consciousness or purity of intentionality.” 7° 
Heidegger, in using Destruktion as if he could control it, bypasses this 
challenge with murderous consequences. The armchair deconstructor, 
decentering his or her subject at will, 


denies the [prior] axiomatics en 4/oc and keeps it going as a survivor, with minor 
adjustments de rigueur and daily compromises lacking in rigor. So coping, so 


operating, at top speed, one accounts and becomes accountable for nothing: 
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not for what happens, not for the reasons to continue assuming responsibilities 


without a concept. 


How would it be if a fully deconstructive or destruktiv text could be 
produced? Its surface would be “given over to... an animal machine... 
a figure of evil” (OS, 134). Let us pursue this enigmatic pronouncement. 

In the section that follows the passages we have been reading, Derrida 
reads Heidegger as the latter names the animal, and exposes a humanist 
teleology for Heidegger’s “deconstruction of ontology” (OS, 57).”* 

Let us focus on the comment on that most Heideggerian/Derridian 
gesture, the “sous rature.”” It might be thought of as a gesture of ward- 
ing off—keeping a thing visible but crossed out, to avoid universalizing 
or monumentalizing it. As we have been reading it, this gesture can only 
be used (indeed must be performed in deconstruction as task in view of 
deconstruction as event) in the form of a warning of an irreducibility 
outside of intentional control, rather than a controlled gesture of saving 
oneself from the worst consequences of that irreducibility; as in Heideg- 
ger’s implicit reliance upon Des¢ruktion in the Rectoral Address.”? The 
gesture in Heidegger’s Zur Seinsfrage seems not inconsonant with this: 


Heidegger proposes to write the word Being under a line of erasure in the form 
of a cross (kreuzweise Durchstreichung). This cross did not represent either a 
negative sign or even a sign at all, but it was supposed to recall the Geviert, the 
fourfold, precisely, as “the play of the world” . . . [which] —recalled in this way 
by an erasing of “Being” —[allows the decipherment of ] the becoming-world 
of the world. . . . It means in this case that one cannot derive or think the 
world starting from anything else but it. But look at this other proposition of 
crossing-through (Durchstreichung) from twenty-five years earlier. (OS, 52) 


And we flashback to the animal. I will attempt the daunting task of 
summarizing Derrida’s itinerary. 

Derrida deduces a certain “anthropomorphic or even humanist tele- 
ology” in the thinking of Dasein in view of the difference between “the 
animal’s privation [Entbehrung] from Dasein’s privation [Privation] in 
comprehension of the world” (OS, 55, 54). The animal “lack[s] access to 
the entity as such... as if... the Being of the entity . . . were crossed 
out in advance, but with an absolute crossing-out, that of privation” 
(OS, 53). This is not the philosophical crossing-out that the philoso- 
pher must practice to “recall” that Dasein cannot get behind the world 
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worlding. It is a “crossing-through of the crossing-through” (or being- 
crossed-through) (OS, 56). 

Further, “the animal can be after a prey, it can calculate, hesitate, fol- 
low or try out a track, but it cannot properly question. . . . [I]t can use 
things, even instrumentalize them, but it cannot gain access to a tekhné” 
(OS, 57). Thus, in terms of the question and of technology, Dasein’s de- 
finitive predications, “it is always a matter of marking an absolute limit” 
between Dasein and the animal (OS, 54). 

Yet, “the lizard” (Heidegger’s example) does have “a relationship with 
the sun—and with the stone [Heidegger’s example of the non-living], 
which itself has none” (OS, 52). Derrida extends the set, or ensemble, 
that predicates the animal: “We should now have to say of spirit what 
one says of the world for the animal: the animal is poor in spirit [Geist- 
arm as it is Weltarm, as it were], it has spirit but does not have spirit and 
this not-having is a mode of its being-able-to-have spirit” (OS, 55). 

It is important that the animal is absolutely off-limits to the decon- 
struction of ontology. Heidegger can only mention, not use, “the animal 
crossing-through”; or rather, his philosophy is used by it, although he 
implies a negative “hierarchization and evaluation” by using “the words 
‘poverty’ and ‘lack’ [Entbebrung]” about the animal: 


What is signaled by this animal crossing-through, if we can call it that? Or 
rather, what is signaled by the word “crossing-through” which we write a pro- 
pos of the animal “world” and which ought, in its logic, to overtake all words 
from the moment they say something about the world? (OS, 54) 


For the animal has some relationship with the world, and yet the animal 
is absolutely marked off from Dasein. Therefore, every inauguration of 
the world by Dasein is struck through by the inaccessible animal. Hei- 
degger’s philosophy “responds” against its grain to the animal by the 
formalizable logic of contamination—not just a threat, but a compro- 
mise: 


Can one not say, then, that the whole deconstruction of ontology, as it is begun 
in Sein und Zeit and insofar as it unseats, as it were, the Cartesian-Hegelian spi- 
ritus in the existential analytic, is here threatened in its order, in its implemen- 
tation, its conceptual apparatus, by what is called, so obscurely still, the animal? 
Compromised, rather, by a thesis on animality in general, for which any example 


would do the job. . . . These difficulties—such at least is the proposition I sub- 
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mit for discussion— . . . bring the consequences of a serious mortgaging [Ay- 
pothéque, the word for a large mortgage loan taken out, for instance, to finance 


the purchase of a house] to weigh upon the whole of his thought. (OS, 57) 


This is an indictment, and Derrida stands behind it: “Such... 
is the proposition I submit.” It may be remembered that the discus- 
sion of correct politics began with the impossibility of avoiding the 
unilaterality of subjectity. In Derrida’s reading, that is one of Heideg- 
ger’s major philosophical irresponsibilities in the period of the Rectoral 
Address: to try to ward off that unilaterality by way of the crossing- 
through of Destruktion. In this chapter, we see “the epoch of” —both 
the era of and the bracketed-in philosophical region of —“subjectity” — 
given the adjective “Cartesian-Hegelian” (OS, 55). And, in the passage 
quoted at length, the deconstruction of ontology insofar as it unseats 
the Cartesian-Hegelian spiritus—by withdrawing it from subjectity— 
is claimed to be threatened, or, rather, compromised, by the animal. It 
is in this context that Derrida brings up the question of a specifically 
political responsibility again. 

Between the stone and Dasein, the animal is “the living creature.” 
“[P]rivative poverty indeed marks the caesura or the heterogeneity be- 
tween non-living and living on the one hand, between the animal and 
human Dasein on the other” (OS, 55). 


[This] absolute limit between the living creature and the human Dasein, tak[es] 
a distance not only from all biologism and even all philosophy of life (and thus 
from all political ideology which might draw its inspiration more or less di- 
rectly from them) but also . . . from a Rilkean thematics which links openness 
and animality. Not to mention Nietzsche. (OS, 54) 


Derrida does not mention Nietzsche much in this book. But here 
is one indication why, for him, Nietzsche remains a less dark figure: 
because he reckons with the living animality of the human. As for Hei- 
degger, Derrida asks, 


What is being-for-death? What is death for a Dasein that is never defined 
essentially as a living thing? This is not a matter of opposing death to life, but 
of wondering what semantic content can be given to death in a discourse for 
which the relation to death, the experience of death, remains unrelated to the 
life of the living thing. (OS, 120) 
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It is not only that Destruktion cannot be used to avoid the unilater- 
ality of subjectity when spirit is bound by a stand taken in its name. 
That, as it were, is the limit above. But it is also that, not being able 
to fill life and therefore death with meaning, not having made room for 
the animal-in-the-human, Heideggerian philosophy cannot be a phi- 
losophy of life that is, as it were, the limit from below. 

We must keep these earlier elaborations in mind when Derrida dis- 
cusses Heidegger’s refusal of evil to the animal because evil is spiritual 
( geistlich) (OS, 103).* By Derrida’s reading, I can suggest that “we 
should now have to say of evil what Derrida says of spirit for the ani- 
mal: the animal is poor in evil [Bésarm as it is Geistarm, as it were], 
it has evil but does not have evil and this not-having is a mode of its 
being-able-to-be/have evil” (see page 31). 

The discussion of the animal emerges in Of Spirit in the wake of a 
typographical gesture, the crossing-out. We may now be ready to read 
the passage about the fully Heideggerian text: 


To dream of what the Heideggerian corpus would look like the day when, with 
all the application and consistency required, the operation prescribed by him at 
one moment or another would indeed have been carried out: “avoid” the word 
“spirit,” at the very least put it in quotation marks, then cross through all the 
names referring to the world whenever one is speaking of something which, like 
the animal, has no Dasein, and therefore no or only a little world, then place 
the word “Being” everywhere under a cross, and finally cross through without 
a cross all the question marks when it’s a question of language, i.e., indirectly, 
of everything, etc. One can imagine the surface of a text given over to the 
gnawing, ruminant, and silent voracity of such an animal-machine and its im- 
placable “logic.” This would not only be simply “without spirit,” but a figure of 
evil. (OS, 134) 


Deconstruction or Destruktion cannot become a matter of obeying 
and applying an obsessive typography, of qualifying everything one 
reads, writes, or says: “everything, etc.” One must recall that these 
typographical gestures are ways of recalling limits that one cannot cross 
rather than acting out theoretical safeguards against all previous phi- 
losophy. The spirit cannot be bound by politicizing in its name, but Hei- 
deggerian philosophy cannot give itself over to its own open animality, 
either; and it has no typographical arsenal for recalling that limit. And 
therefore, since the paragraph I quote above is constructed by imitating 
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the “logic” of dreamwork, it is that unprotected flank that provides the 
name of the text where every wish of a destruktive philosophy is fulfilled, 
everything you want to say is eaten up, the Nietzschean philosopher’s 
self-modeling on the cud-chewing (ruminant) cow goes out of control, 
not responsible before the spirit but taken over, not by the animal (for 
it is out of reach) but by an animal-machine that is crossed-through be- 
fore crossing-through.”” Remember: the animal cannot be evil by this 
philosophy. Therefore, in the dream of its fulfillment, (the surface of ) 
the text controlled by the animal (machine) is (a figure of ) evil. To get 
the force of “figure,” I can, once again, turn to “Shibboleth,” my vade 
mecum of responsible reading.” 

This is an indictment of Heidegger’s irresponsibility to, and in, phi- 
losophy, the irresponsibility of that philosophy from its powerful start. It 
is not the cop-out of: philosophy good, man bad. An ex-Derridian said 
to me recently, “Heidegger was a Nazi, and Jacques should have said 
it.” This assumes that Derrida does deconstruction when he philoso- 
phizes, but turns it off when there’s need for plain talk. It seems more 
responsible that, instead of falling back on the deceptive simplicity of a 
proposition (Heidegger was a Nazi) and taking that as sufficient fulfill- 
ment of his philosophical responsibility, this philosopher, who has un- 
ceasingly deconstructed propositions, would philosophize with all stops 
pulled out, without denegating his complicity, to present Heideggerian 
philosophy as pharmakon, what could have been medicine turned into 
poison.”” 

It is not necessary to utter that proposition, after all. Heidegger sim- 
plified matters by taking out party membership. 

The liberal Euro-U.S. academic, unceasingly complicitous with the 
text of exploitation, possibly endorsing child slavery every time s/he 
drinks a cup of tea, paying taxes to destroy survival ecobiomes of the 
world’s poor, sometimes mouthing a “Marxism” liberal-humanized out 
of existence, and ¢a/king no doubt against U.S. military aggression, pro- 
foundly irresponsible to the academic’s one obligation of not writing 
on something carelessly read, cannot understand the complexity of this 
verdict. For them the happy euphoria of being in the right. That their 
relationship to dominant capital is not unlike deconstruction’s to Hei- 
degger and therefore involves “responsibility” is not something they 
can arrive at through their own thinking, which will not open itself to 
what it resists. And they are certainly not willing to see if they are able 
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to learn it through deconstruction. For them, deconstruction remains 
caught in the competition of whose sword is sharper.” 

Of Spirit is concerned with philosophical argument, semantic con- 
tent, rhetoric, and typography, all of which recall limits (and all of 
which must remain open to “setting-to-work”). It is therefore note- 
worthy that the dream of the saturated Heideggerian corpus is not con- 
nected to an argument but staged as a momentary and declared pause 
in square brackets in a long footnote about the “markers and signs” in 
Heidegger, of “imperceptible—for Martin Heidegger as much as for 
anyone[-] . . . strata appear[ing] prominent after the event,” concern- 
ing an “example . . . more and other, than an example,” regarding “the 
very origin of responsibility,” signs and markers that 


assign . . . so many new tasks to thought, and to reading . . . not only for reading 
Heidegger and serving some hermeneutical or philosophical piety. Beyond an 
always necessary exegesis, this rereading sketches out another topology for new 
tasks, for what remains to be situated of the relationships between Heidegger’s 
thought and other places of thought. (OS, 132-33) 


In other words, the dream floats up where Derrida appears to be res- 
cuing his thought by way of his “new politics of reading,” which may 
seem to be a case of: thought salvageable, man limited.” Trying to 
learn “the silent dramaturgy of pragmatic signs” in deconstruction in 
my own way over the years, I have followed the track of markers and 
signs in Of Spirit (the “dream-work,” as it were), to offer an unautho- 
rized “wild analysis.” I cannot forget that Freud’s main criticism of 
wild psychoanalysis was its irresponsibility, its ignoring of the robust 
response-accountability structure of transference.” 


(Is it simply this feeling of unease that makes me sense a similar 
moment of unease in Derrida? He openly censures Heidegger for his 
disloyalty to Husserl, again in terms of irresponsibility to his own phi- 
losophy of crossing-out: 


And the fact remains, beyond any possible contestation, that he erased [he 
didn’t cross out this time, he erased] the dedication of Sein und Zeit to Husserl 
so that the book could be republished, in a gesture which reconstitutes the era- 


sure as an unerasable, mediocre, and hideous crossing-out. [OS, 121] 
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But in the same note, he points out [and to me, as a product of imperi- 
alism, this is a rare courage] that, in a 


text delivered in 1935 in Vienna... [r]ight after asking the question “How is 
the spiritual figure of Europe to be characterized?” Husserl adds: “In a spiritual 
sense clearly the English dominions and the United States belong to Europe, 
but not the Eskimos or the Indians of the traveling zoos or the gypsies who 


permanently wander as vagabonds all over Europe.” [OS, 121] 


He is even aware of the hierarchization and racism internal to an im- 
perialist mind-set: 


It is apparently necessary, therefore, in order to save the English dominions, the 
power and culture they represent, to make a distinction between, for example, 
good and bad Indians . . . and this reference to spirit, and to Europe, is no more 
an external or accidental ornament for Husserl’s thought than it is for Heideg- 
ger’s. It plays a major, organizing role in the transcendental teleology of reason 
as Europocentric humanism. . . . The question of the animal is never very far 
away: “just as man, and even the Papuan [my emphasis—J.D.] represents a new 
stage in animality in contrast to the animals, so philosophical reason represents 


a new stage in humanity and in its reason.” [OS, 122] 
Having pointed this out, Derrida engages in balancing the two sides: 


Would [Heidegger] have thrown the “non-Aryan” out of Europe, as did he 
who knew he was himself “non-Aryan,” i.e. Husserl? And if the reply is “no,” 
to all appearances “no,” is it certain that this is for reasons other than those 
which distanced him from transcendental idealism? Is what he did or wrote 


worse? [ OS, 122] 


It is then that I can hear unease. “Where is the worst [/e pire]? That is 
perhaps the question of spirit.” 

Why does he cite the title of his book there? In French, the monstra- 
tive is even stronger: “voila peut-étre la question de /’esprit.”** Is it that 
an exercise in judgment, weighing the good against the bad, cannot not 
be, in a certain sense, a failure of the open-endedness of responsibility 
or the indeconstructibility of justice? I cannot know, but I mark the 
moment.) 


Let us return to the note on the animal-machine. At the end of 
the dream-pause, before marking the end, Derrida writes: “The per- 
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verse reading of Heidegger.” Perverse, but possible, not idiosyncratic; 
the perverse reading.” The article is not indefinite. And the French— 
“la lecture perverse de Heidegger” —even allows “Heidegger’s perverse 
reading.” 

It may, of course, be said that Of Spirit attempts to con-verse with 
Heidegger, to turn with him into the dark, perhaps perverse, recesses of 
his philosophy as it juggles with spirit. I could take perverse in the col- 
loquial sense and contrast it to Derrida’s critique of the eminently sane 
supporters of the later Heidegger. 

Let us turn to the structuring of this long footnote, which deals pre- 
cisely with the question: Has the question been preserved in another 
form in the later Heidegger? The sentence this long note divides runs 
as follows: “Language, always, before any question, [note reference] and 
in the very question, comes down to [revient a] the promise” (OS, 94). 
The note glosses the thought of what is anterior to the question. And it 
prepares us to weigh the next sentence: “This would also be a promise 
of spirit.” 

Let the reader work out the citing of the title of the book again at 
this juncture where the promise (thought must obey it to be thought) 
is judged harshly over against the question (thought must recall the re- 
sponsibility to be answerable). 

In the footnote proper, Derrida lets texts of the later Heidegger 
lengthily point at the now “pre-originary pledge [gage] . . . [which] 
engage[s] . . . [the question] in a responsibility it has not chosen and 
which assigns it even its liberty” (OS, 130); but then he offers his own 
comment, in tones of unmistakable emphasis: 


But it has to be admitted that the thought of an affirmation anterior to any 
question and more proper to thought than any question must have an unlimited 
incidence . . . on the guasi-totality of Heidegger’s previous path of thought. . . . 
[T]his step transforms or deforms (as you like) the whole landscape to the ex- 
tent that that landscape has been constituted defore [devant] the —inflexible— 
law of the most radical questioning. . . . [L]et me recall that the point of de- 
parture of the analytic of Dasein—and therefore the project of Sein und Zeit 
itself—was assigned by the opening of Dasein to the question; [here Derrida 
again brings up Cartesian-Hegelian subjectity] and that the whole Destruktion 
of ontology took as its target, especially in post-Cartesian modernity, an inade- 
quate questioning of the Being of the subject, etc. This retrospective upheaval 
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can seem to dictate a new order . . . to construct a quite different discourse, 
open a quite different path of thought . . . and remove—a highly ambiguous 
gesture—the remnant of Aufk/arung which still slumbered in the privilege of 
the question. (OS, 131) 


I have encountered many uncomprehending readings of this text, 
particularly from readers who imitate the snazz without working on 
the intimidatingly precise argument. The point is, of course, that it is 
not an open denunciation but the double bind of deconstructive re- 
sponsibility, practiced in the philosophizing, hard to shoulder, hard to 
recognize. But what is one responsible for? —for the understanding and 
applause of impatient academics? I therefore take the liberty of recom- 
mending a slow reading of the next sentence: “In fact, without believ- 
ing that we can henceforth not take account of this profound upheaval, 
we cannot take seriously the imperative of such a recommencement” (my 
emphasis). He gives his reasons, and it is after this that he proposes a 


”» « 


“new strategy,” “another topology,” and, strictly speaking, begins the 
last movement of Of Spirit, deconstructing Heidegger, for his “school- 
mates,” those who have learned that deconstruction is not exposure of 
error but “a new politics of reading.” In the footnote, he says no more 
about new strategy (although the text will henceforth and gradually de- 
clare his own [de]construction of Heidegger more and more), because 
“my purpose bound me to privilege the modalities of avoiding (vermei- 
den) —and notably the silent dramaturgy of pragmatic signs” (OS, 133). 

Curiously enough, it is after this enigmatic sentence that the foot- 
note pauses upon the dream of the full-dress production of the drama of 
pragmatic signs: a figure of evil. And this dream of a figure comes be- 
fore the final paragraphs of the footnote, which seem to admit that even 
in the later Heidegger, “the proper of man arrives only in this response 
or this responsibility” (OS, 135). Derrida is duty-bound to admit this, 
for “at the Essex conference . . . Francoise Dastur reminded me of this 
passage of Unterwegs zur Sprache, which indeed passes question. I dedi- 
cate this note to her as a pledge of gratitude” (OS, 136). A philosopher’s 
responsibility is to acknowledge a counterexample to his general argu- 
ment. In order to show, I think, that it is no more than a passage that 
passes question—that utters “Shibboleth” with the correct accent, as it 
were — Derrida launches this elaborately orchestrated note to show fur- 
ther that the only way to respond to the thought of responsibility that 
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Heidegger betrayed is to deconstruct Destruktion: another strategy . . .* 
In keeping with the strategy of the deconstructive project, this chap- 
ter in the book has already begun to chip away at the identity of the 
man named Heidegger, first by constructing Trakl as Heidegger’s ven- 
triloquist, upon Derrida’s own contestatory authority, as follows: 


What is spirit? the reply is inscribed in maxims which translate certain poetic 
statements by Trakl. . . . [Flor lack of time I will have to restrict myself to 
the gross affirmation which I think is hardly contestable: statements like those 
I have just cited and translated by spirit in-flames are obviously statements of 
Heidegger. Not . . . productions of the subject Martin Heidegger. (OS, 84-85) 


Next, Derrida undermines “Heidegger’s identity” another degree 
by imposing the word revenant upon the Trakl-Heideggerian stranger 
whom the spirit follows on a “journey [that] would permit an interpre- 
tation .. . more originary ... than... the origin and decadence current 
in the dominant, i.e. metaphysico-Christian interpretation” (OS, 89). 
“His step carries him into the night,” writes Derrida, 


like a revenant. ... “Revenant” is not a word of Heidegger’s, and no doubt he 
would not like having it imposed on him because of the negative connotations, 
metaphysical or parapsychic, that he would be at pains to denounce in it. I will 
not, however, efface it. (OS, 89) 


There is no serious attempt to justify these impositions at this stage in 
the text. And in a couple of pages, a crucial sentence will be divided by 
the long footnote we have read. (What is it to say “for lack of time I will 
... [make] a gross affirmation” when one is looking forward to a beau- 
tifully shaped seven-page footnote?) “Martin Heidegger” ’s authority is 
being deconstructed here, his text taken over (or cathected?) by “another 


”»?) 


strategy,” a greater responsibility than allegiance to a proper name. 

If Trakl’s statements are statements “of Heidegger,” what does it 
mean to say, as Derrida will in the next chapter, after a careful discus- 
sion of what “origin-heterogeneous” (in place of the earlier position of 
the question at the origin) might mean in Heidegger, that 


the gestures made to snatch Trakl away from the Christian thinking of Geist 
seem to me laborious, violent, sometimes simply caricatural, and all in all not 
very convincing. . . . It is with reference to an extremely conventional and doxi- 
cal outline of Christianity that Heidegger can claim to de-Christianize Trakl’s 
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Gedicht. What is origin-heterogeneous would in that case be nothing other—but 
it’s not nothing—than the origin of Christianity: the spirit of Christianity or 
the essence of Christianity[?] (OS, 108-9) 


No, it’s not nothing. The final Heidegger (is it the one with the proper 
name?) is being delivered over to that very metaphysico-Christianity he 
mightily contested. And after this, the book launches an exchange be- 
tween Heidegger and his Christian apologists—“[s]ince I’m doing the 
questions and answers here, I imagine Heidegger’s reply” (OS, 111)— 
each vying to claim the other’s space, casually ecumenical, this Hei- 
degger even accommodating the Judaic “spirit” (ruah) with an “I am 
opposing nothing . . . no[t] even (I’d forgotten that one) [the dis- 
course] on ruah. . . . I said it is on the basis of flame that one thinks 
pneuma or spiritus or, since you insist, ruah, etc.” (OS, 111, 112). “Those 
I [Derrida] called theologians” had, in their turn, enthusiastically in- 
voked “my friend and coreligionary, the Messianic Jew. I’m not certain 
that the Moslem and some others” — Heidegger’s “etc.” matches this— 
“wouldn’t join in the concert or the hymn” (OS, 110, 111). 

In this easy multicultural chat, a whitewashed Heidegger answers re- 
proaches with “I follow the path of the entirely other” (OS, 113). The 
call of the entirely other, to which one bears responsibility, and which 
the question recalls, has now been made into this. And “crossing is not 
a neutral word,” Derrida writes, “—[it] runs the risk . . . of recalling 
the cross-shaped crossing-through under which one leaves being [/érre] 
or God to suffer” (OS, 112; word order changed). The crossing-through 
itself is given over to Christian metaphysics as Christ the man (Dasein?, 
l’étre is in lowercase) is crossed-over on the Cross as God under erasure. 
Perhaps I am speaking irresponsibly here, but this last movement of the 
book seems to me to confront European Christianity in its profound 
anti-Semitism even in its self-consciously ecumenical pose.** Indeed, 
introducing this last moment is a fairly straightforward passage: 


One can, then, imagine a scene between Heidegger and certain Christian theo- 
logians. . . . It would in truth be an odd exchange. . .. We are talking about past, 
present, and future “events,” a composition of forces and discourses which seem 
to have been waging merciless war on each other (for example from 1933 to our 
time). We have a combinatory whose power remains abyssal. In all rigor it ex- 
culpates none of the discourses which can thus exchange their power. It does 


not leave a clean place open [me /aisse /a place nette| for any arbitrating authority. 
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Nazism was not born in the desert. We all know this, but it has to be constantly 
recalled. And even if, far from any desert, it had grown like a mushroom in the 
silence of a European forest, it would have done so in the shadow of big trees, in 
the shelter of their silence or their indifference, but in the same soil. . . . In their 
bushy taxonomy, they would bear the names of religions, philosophies, political 
regimes, economic structures, religious or academic institutions. In short, what 


is just as confusedly called culture, or the world of spirit. (OS, 109-10) 


“Whose power remains abyssal.” The word adyssa/ combines both the 
nuances of the abyss and the interminable counterreflection of the mise 
en abime—the facing mirrors on the heraldic blazon. The potentiality 
for something like Nazism (and I, quite without authority, would in- 
clude here the demonization of that other People of the Book, Islam) 
is an always possible potential in Christian Europe’s cultural heritage. 
When, at the end of the book, we read that the only hope is in the 
shuttle of dialogue—“it’s enough to keep talking, not to interrupt” — 
we cannot forget the grim description of such exhanges in the passage 
above (OS, 113). The imagined exchange between the final Heidegger 
and his contemporary interlocutors can achieve nothing. And Of Spirit 
ends with a deliberate disregard of Heidegger’s philosophical cautions, 
even as a parody of Heidegger’s first principle is offered: the spirit will 
do the rest. But this spirit is a ghost (there is an interesting printer’s 
error in the translation, almost as if the translators cannot brook such 
irreverence), it is in flame as well as ash, and it is unavoidable. In the ver- 
sion of Of Spirit, Martin Heidegger and the question dead-end in this 
shuttle, a caricature of the response-structure of responsibility. The de- 
construction of Heidegger has taken off elsewhere, following the track 
of a responsibility Heidegger himself gave up, halfway to its testing in 
its setting-to-work. One must learn to read in order to see it happen, 
to respond to the argument. This is not the conflation of literature and 
philosophy.** It is the use of the resources of writing to philosophize. 


This unauthorized formalization of the silent dramaturgy of Of Spirit 
is no more than an intermediary stage. I want now to offer another in- 
stantiation of what I have learned from this text of responsibility: the 
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animal-machine of fully programmed information, and a “European” 
combinatory whose power remains abyssal, so that the two sides seem 
to engage in an interminable conversation, while a specter does the rest. 
I am, of course, miming a progression of images rather than, strictly 
speaking, following an argument. Is this responsible to the text? But 
concept and metaphor are in each other.*” 


3. CONFERENCE ON THE FLOOD ACTION PLAN (FAP) IN 
BANGLADESH, EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT, STRASBOURG 


I do not read here the silent dramaturgy of pragmatic signs that con- 
vention considers decadent to “read,” because it is nothing but the 
transparent scaffolding that supports the text of reason. I read, rather, 
the dramaturgy of the apparently unrehearsed staging of what conven- 
tion regards to be (the transparent textuality or theater of) facts. I rush 
in to supplement where Derrida postpones: 


And as, since the beginning of this lecture, we have been speaking of noth- 
ing but the “translation” of these thoughts and discourses into what are com- 
monly called the “events” of “history” and of “politics” (I place quotation 
marks around all these obscure words), it would also be necessary to “translate” 
what such an exchange of places can imply in its most radical possibility. This 
“translation” appears to be both indispensable and for the moment impossible. 
(OS, 109) 


The “moment” in that last sentence may be standing in for the in- 
definitely differantial prow of the present on the move. But I literalize. I 
aim to sidle into the parenthesis to see what script puts quotation marks 
around those obscure words in another text, not only translated from 
Europe but transferred, yet remaining the same. I read the unfolding of 
a small conference arranged by the Green Party at the European Parlia- 
ment. 

So much has been written about the relationship between orators 
and rhetors that it seems unnecessary to belabor the point. Derrida 
himself has written on the elaboration of that topic in Rousseau.* 
The parliamentary setting, with its representatives, who must vertreten 
(represent) rather than darstellen (represent), has been exposed by Marx 
by way of a sustained theatrical metaphor.*? What is also surely obvi- 
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ous is the monumentalized role that the delicate and irregular beat of 
responsibility-as-accountability plays here. The Members are respon- 
sible to their constituency. Derrida has indirectly written about the 
conventions of the representation of “the public,” to whom the repre- 
sentative is responsible, in “Call It a Day for Democracy.” *° 

Let us also remember the other, slightly odder sense given to “re- 
sponsibility”: the transference of “responses” volleyed from one subject 
to another, drawn by a mise en abime. There is a mise en scéne of this 
in the structuring of a parlement—a place where men (typically) reason 
together. 

Let us add to this that the conference was arranged by a group—with 
a representative in Parliament—that feels responsible to Nature (animal 
as well as a world worlded as “earth”) as the Other of the Human— 
a group self-consciously responsible for the picking back up of the ab- 
dicated responsibility of being human-on-earth, as it were, and repre- 
sentative of those who have recalled this responsibility, those human 
beings who are fully human, at last. It may, I think, be said that they 
speak in the name of spirit against technologism and capitalism. Does 
this “re-inscribing of spirit in an oppositional demarcation” make it a 
unilaterality of subjectity? And how terrifying is the contamination? 

If at an academic conference one’s ostensible responsibility is firstly 
to “truth,” secondly to oneself—since it is oneself that one must repre- 
sent—and thirdly to the audience—to whom one must communicate— 
and all these have, as we know, their attendant practico-philosophical 
problems—a conference with a registered audience (who are, in such a 
situation, Rousseauistically called “participants”), where the obligation 
of the speakers is to represent a specific national perspective through 
international concern, as they are ranged in a facing space, carries the 
representation (Darstellung) of direct “responsibility” (as if Vertretung) 
into a certain abyssality by borrowing from the resources of the theater, 
resources that are freely discussed in the planning and recognized in 
the event even as they are automatically dismissed by protocol.** This 
last awkward sentence must be given the flesh and blood of empirical 
detail. But there is yet another codicil to be added to the account of 
how “political” and “human” responsibility was, in this case, bound to 
a structure. 

(And the very thought of the codicil calls for a caution. There can 
be no assumption that “pure” responsibility can appear, unstructured 
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and unstaged. The call is a gift, but the response is, unavoidably, an 
exchange-effect. This is the stimulus of a persistent critique, which 
must forever try to maintain the precarious balance between construc- 
tion and destruction: deconstruction.) 

The codicil, then: The entire set described in the text was staged as 
a dialogue, between the forces of “Development” and the voices of a 
“developing nation,” charging the Developers with constructing a the- 
ater of responsibility to disguise the mechanics of unrestricted capital 
investment. 


(Dialogue is, in fact, the accepted proper name of responsibility as 
exchange-of-responses, implicitly understood as the flow of proposi- 
tions or constatations rather than responses from both sides. It is a word 
given status and currency by the participatory movements in the six- 
ties that have displaced themselves in the New Social Movements of 
the seventies and the eighties, of which the European Green Party is 
an inheritor. I have already indicated a possible scenario of responsi- 
bility that can be constructed out of the party’s presuppositions, broadly 
understood. This other feature, the implementation of that responsi- 
bility through dialogue, is the translation of the presupposition into 
technique. The thinking of the relationship [or nonrelationship, or “re- 
lationship” ] between justice and law inaugurated by “the Force of Law” 
inevitably determines my understanding of the relationship between re- 
sponsibility and dialogue.” For I think it is right to say that in that word, 
in this particular Anglo-U.S. usage, the “false” etymology of “dia,” as 
the two that converse, mingles with the “original” sense of something 
coming about through the telling, the middle voice of dialegesthai min- 
gling also with telling, as in a calculus. But let this remain a parenthesis, 
for to dwell on this would restrain us from the empirical narrative. Yet, 
let it be said that the often repugnant and smug congratulation that the 
inclusion of empirical narrative brings to an academic in the humanities 
is even less productive when unaccompanied by such musings.) 


Indeed, the conference was organized for the establishment of a dia- 
logue. The word dialogue (and confrontation, about whose relationship 
to responsibility much could be written) was repeatedly used in the 
conference literature precisely as that phenomenon the establishment of 
which would be the first step toward the restoration of responsibility. 
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Let me quote a sentence that will highlight the justice/law, responsi- 
bility/dialogue route that must be taken as given in order to decide, 
necessarily in the night of non-knowledge: “The legal basis for pub- 
lic consultation and people’s participation must be ensured first . . . [in 
order] to have a meaningful dialogue with the World Bank.” 

I am speaking of a conference that has been described in the follow- 
ing way: 


In a victory for Green Party activists from France, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, the European Parliament will host an unprecedented open debate of the 
merits of the FAP May 26 and 27, 1993, where project opponents will have an 
opportunity to present their case directly to many of the governments funding 
the scheme. 


Let me give the bare bones of the situation. (If Derrida had been 
obliged to give gross affirmations for lack of time, I am obliged to sum- 
marize, because I can expect no familiarity with the background of 
Development in the readership of deconstruction.) 

Bangladesh is a small, fertile country continually in the making by 
the play of huge young rivers. These young rivers rise in the neighbor- 
ing countries and gather force until they reach Bangladesh on their way 
to the Bay of Bengal. They deposit enormous quantities of silt as their 
waters divide into innumerable tributaries as they reach the open bay. It 
is quite like the way the great blood vessels finally break into capillaries 
to disperse into the skin. The entire country, apart from the mountains 
to the north and east, is thus soft alluvial deposit, and the coast is a col- 
lection of many small shifting deltas covered by mangrove swamps. 


Because these rivers are young and strong, they move. When the Brahmaputra 


River is at maximum flood, for example, bedforms up to 15m[eters] high mi- 


grate downstream as much as 600 m/day. . . . Lateral channel movements as 
high as 800 m/yr are common. . . . Many experts consider the confinement 
of such rivers to be impossible. . . . [This is also] one of the world’s most 


earthquake-prone locations. An active fault line lies along the northern edge 
of the delta, at the foothills of the Himalayas. The largest earthquake on land 
known to seismologists, registering 8.7 on the Richter scale, occurred in this 
region in 1897. . . . Witnesses reported that the quake caused plumes of water 
to gush from the ground. . . . In areas of recent sand and silt deposition with 


high water tables, such as the Bengal delta, earthquakes lead to liquefaction, 
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the temporary loss of strength of sands and silts, which behave like viscous 


fluids rather than soils.** 


It may be said, only half fancifully, that the grounding of the ground is 
evident here as one thinks from the worlded world. What is crossed out 
has been already, and is being crossed out, by the moving weave of water. 

At Bangladesh, the land mass of the Indian subcontinent narrows, 
and the Himalaya is squeezed up into its highest peaks. Thus, the mon- 
soon winds here travel much longer over ocean and sea, gather force in 
the incopious width of the Bay of Bengal, and dash more quickly at a 
much higher mountain wall. It is a country of great rains. 

In this combination of turbulent flowing and pouring—keep the dis- 
tinction in mind for later—the Bangladeshi fisher-folk and grass-roots 
peasants have been used to living with water, even yearly flooding, for- 
ever. Every thirty years or so, there are devastating floods. They have 
learned to bear this, not quite to cope with the extraordinary inunda- 
tions, but to bend with them and rise again. As for the yearly floods, 
they have learned to manage them, welcome them, and build a life- 
style with respect for them. Indeed, the moving floodwaters leave algae 
that alleviate the need to fertilize, and Bangladesh notionally produces 
enough to feed the entire population. (I must keep to the point of the 
essay and therefore cannot speak of the internal class exploitation and 
lack of interest in land reform.) I will touch upon this later in the essay. 

The Bangladeshis’ main source of protein is fish. The grass-roots 
fisher catches fish in rivers and waters that are still common property. 


(On my level of miming the logic of the concept-metaphor, is it 
absurd to ask if the relationship between Dasein-animal-world is dif- 
ferent here from Heidegger-lizard-stone? It is in the context of the 
Flood Action Program in Bangladesh that I began to get my kind of 
handle on Derrida’s obstinate insistence, in the face of learned partici- 
pants in his seminar who cited Heideggerian passages apparently to the 
contrary, that Heidegger never speculated on eating. And his equally 
insistent refrain: What is it to eat? *° If, in a certain conventional the- 
ology, to eat God’s flesh is to establish exchange with spirit, what is 
established by eating mere flesh [or fish]? Is the argument on the fetish, 
contrasting the two, akin to the humanist teleology of [Heidegger’s] 
Christian metaphysics in the differentiation between Dasein and the 
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animal? When the anthropologist learnedly transforms the racist lan- 
guage of the fetish into the scientific discourse of the totem, how much 
by subreption [as in Kant’s analytic of the sublime] does the psycho- 
analytic set subl{im]ate all of this from “real” castration to circumcision 
as [recalling the fear of ] “castration,” so that the self-conscious [super- 
egoic] sense of responsibility, recognizable as such, takes quite another 
form? ** How does the ecology of fish-eating in the geology of turbu- 
lent youthful rivers transform the eating of sacrificial flesh in Islam, of 
which these circumcised subalterns are devoutly observant in season, 
as far as means will allow? Because these people are poor, are they not 
human enough for philosophizing on the basis of their lives, as did Hei- 
degger starting from the generally human? Especially if they occupy 
Derrida’s question to Heidegger —“What is it to eat” —from a position 
that is not-quite-not fetish/totem, yet marked by sacrifice and circum- 
cision? *” How does the question of woman complicate each one of these 
categories? Has Heidegger ever been faulted because today’s Bavarian 
grass roots may not think as he does? 

But I am dragged beyond my summary by the problematic of 
[wo]man-fish-water. Let us resume.) 


In 1988, there was a disastrous flood—one of the three expected in 
a century. It is alleged that Danielle Mitterand, who was in the coun- 
try at the time, spoke of the devastation to her husband—of course, 
she knew nothing of what has been summarized so far—and Frangois 
Mitterand—ironically, his name means “middle landowner,” a tradi- 
tional small-time class-exploiter of the common-property landless grass 
roots—decided to make flood control in Bangladesh the centerpiece of 
Third World Aid at the Paris Summit.* 

FAP (Flood Action Plan) 25, the first French plan, is an allegory 
of right reason (figure 1). To impose upon the changeful riverscape 
the straight lines of massive “pharaonic” embankments is the plan.*? 
Just over ten billion dollars are being circulated to generate further 
capital according to the changeful laws of the International Monetary 
Fund. The governments of the Group of Seven countries are involved 
as “donor” countries.*° 


(If dialogue bears a mark, so does donor. Who deserves that appella- 
tion? Who gives or can give? The gift is a limit that permits and annuls 





Figure 1. Flood Action Plan 25, from James K. Boyce, “Birth of a Megaproject: 


Political Economy of Flood Control in Bangladesh,” Environmental Management 
14, NO. 4 (1990): 425. 
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all recognizable human giving.” But here, far from that limit, the name 
of giving is scientifically appropriated for coercive lending, solicited by 
comprador capital and a compromised state, used as staging props for a 
nation seeking alms.” Is responsibility to be produced by a debt trap?** 
This monstrosity—a bonded donation—mortgages the future of the 
country.** I foolishly read philosophy as blueprint here: 


Know still what giving means [veut dire, literally, wants to say], know how to 
give, know what you want and mean [veux dire, literally, wants to say] when 
you give, know what you intend to give, know how the gift annuls itself, com- 
mit yourself [engage-toi, literally, stake yourself?] even if commitment is the 
destruction of the gift by the gift, give economy a chance.*>) 


The World Bank coordinates the effort, shored up by innumerable 
business enterprises and consultancies and government allocations and 
international agencies. The country is “consultantized,” the possibility 
of agitation for peoples’ rights effectively blocked, since the de facto 
law is in the hands of the donors via a Flood Protection Coordinating 
Organization set up by executive decision of the Ministry of Water De- 
velopment, which describes itself as an ad hoc staff body, directed by 
the “donors’” own policy requirements. There is, in other words, no ac- 
countability here. It is not conceivable that some First World consulting 
agency will, first, be tracked down after the organization has been dis- 
mantled; and, second, respond at the subaltern’s call.°° (In other words, 
the element of legal calculus of one sort in the name of a collectivity of 
individuals conceived in terms of tirelessly gathered details of life and 
living has been blocked. The certainty that Justice always eludes these 
calculations makes it all the more important that their possibility be 
sustained. “[I]t is just that there be law.”*”) 

We must recall that Development is the dominant global denomi- 
nation of responsibility: The story is that the rich nations collectively 
hear the call of the ethical and collect to help the poor nations by 
giving skill and money. There are, therefore, elaborate and visible struc- 
tures of public consultation in place. The ways in which these structures 
are manipulated—well-publicized occasions of exchange that are mini- 
mally disseminated or not disseminated at all, promises that are made 
without intention of performance (“pure” performatives), and in-house 
decisions not to honor the results of consultation, being only a few— 
can be documented.** It was to redress the imbalance between struc- 
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tural rights and the possibility of their exercise that the European Green 
Party called the most public meeting it could devise. 

Knowing that responsibility in its setting-to-work can never reduce 
out the unilaterality of subjectity, we still compute how the form of 
complicity of the Green Party and the World Bank (shorthand for all 
the parties involved in the FAP) are “not equivalent.” 

Undoubtedly, these are two “European” ways of helping the “people” 
of Bangladesh. For the World Bank, the “people” is the name of the 
final instance of justification for its enterprise. The justification, always 
crudely formulated, is a parody of Marx’s conclusion, based on Victorian 
Britain, the herald of modern imperialism, that capitalism maximizes 
social productivity. Marx was involved in working out how the interest 
of capitalism could be diverted from capital to the “social,” how poison 
could be measured into medicine. I have discussed elsewhere how the 
concept-metaphor of the “social” betrayed Marx.” The thought of re- 
sponsibility can come to supplement that betrayal. 

The World Bank is not involved in the diversion of interest from 
capital to “social.” The “people,” rather far from Marx’s tough rational- 
ist definition of the “social,” remain a promised possible beneficiary of 
the trickle-down from capital-intensive “social productivity.” The real 
interest remains the generation of global capital through consultant and 
contractor.°° The World Bank does not merit the deconstructive read- 
ing and supplementation that Marx’s attempt commands. We owe it no 
such responsibility. It falls far short of the call. 

The Green Party as such, on the other hand, whatever the sympa- 
thies of individual members, does not act in the name of the “people” 
as the last instance. Their last instance is “Nature,” even though it is 
always Nature-for-the-human as the human-for-Nature. Here, we can 
take all the precautions against imagining that Nature can ever be any- 
thing but that which comes back after and before the human. 

This said, we can now notice that the elaborate dramaturgy of the 
parliament/conference structure of responsibility/representation keeps 
the party on the other side of the subaltern as well. Yet, we certainly 
will not consider this distance equivalent to the rapacious double-talk 
of the World Bank. One can act “politically” to make the distinction 
clear. Thus, somewhat haphazardly, selected members of the Bangla- 
deshi opposition to the FAP responded positively to the party’s call. But 
they felt it inappropriate to sign the resolution drawn up for the sup- 
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port of the Bangladeshi people by interested members of the European 
Community. 

One might think that pointing out this complicity between the party 
and the bank is enough proof of “a combinatory whose power remains 
abyssal.” These are two faces of “Europe,” after all—global and bloated, 
earthy and ascetic. But one must note, once again, the former’s formal 
refusal of responsibility, even as “exchange.” The following principals 
sent belated letters of refusal to the invitation to the conference, plead- 
ing an indefinite obligation: J. 1. M. Dempster, Panel of Experts; Fritz 
Fischer, German Executive Director (World Bank); M. H. Siddiqi, 
Chief Engineer, Flood Plan Coordination Organization, Ministry of 
Water Development and Flood Control, Government of Bangladesh; 
John Clark, International Economic Relations (World Bank), Joseph 
Wood, Vice President, South Asia Region (World Bank), Ross Wallace, 
Resident FAP Coordinator (World Bank). Others, such as the repre- 
sentatives of the French government, refused with telephone messages. 
A Mr. Van Ellen, whose designation is not immediately clear from his 
faxed communication, offered the most interesting response: “I con- 
sulted in The Hague with the Netherlands Government and here in 
Dhaka with the Government of Bangladesh (FPco), the World Bank, 
and [the] panel of experts. I have been advised not to participate and 
as a consequence I have to decline your invitation.” The World Bank’s 
Water Resources Advisor (Asia Region), W. T. Smith, provided the 
curtest refusal: “I regret I will not attend since I am not currently in- 
volved in the FAP.” 

The monumental structure of any conference attempts to control the 
turbulent flow of new and old thought in the name of intellectual and 
professional responsibility. Let us attempt to draw an analogy between 
this and the nature of the Flood Action Plan. I have already indicated 
the broad similarity: the monumental pharaonic concrete hard struc- 
tures are built in an attempt to control the turbulent young waters of the 
great rivers. We will see at the end how both—though not in equivalent 
ways —serve to silence the subaltern. But now let us take the analogy in 
another direction. 

Let us think of these stupendous drains, driving the continually shift- 
ing text-ile waters by the violence of reason into the shortest route to 
the sea as the violence of Reason itself, driving the continually differ- 
antiating text-ile of meanings into the shortest route to Truth. But the 
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absolute fulfillment of these drain-dreams and their attendant systems 
would be the perverse dream of Reason against that principle of reason 
which is obliged to give an account of itself, fulfilled in every detail, 
for itself: an animal-machine; with all inconsistencies programmed, the 
land reduced to whatever can be fed into Geographical Information 
Systems, its surface given over to that ruminant gnawing. This impla- 
cable logic began with the systematizing of land into survey in early 
modern Britain, the condition and effect of conquest and imperialism.” 
The worlding of infinite geometries for control of the country as infor- 
mation is its working-out. It is in the interest of this that culture fishery, 
projected as a replacement for the capture of fish moving with flood and 
moving water as common property, will systematize the bounded rivers 
. into private property and export, and establish the systematization of 
agri-capital. 

This is a dream that requires the kind of unconnected monitory 
pause that a deconstructive censor let slip in that long footnote of Of 
Spirit. Nazism, which showed the risk of Destruktion literalized, was, 
ostensibly, defeated, although the demonization of Islam and the pro- 
gressively militant xenophobia in Europe and the United States give 
proof that the “big trees” in the “European” —by Husserl’s expanded 
definition of Europe—forest that sheltered Nazism can still be, how- 
ever confusedly, called “culture, or the world of spirit.”°? This dream, 
the animal-machine of exploitation fully transforming land into in- 
formation for a manipulation that will obey a myriad minute rules of 
programming also belongs to that culture, that spirit, in the name of 
Reason—the public use of reason—“white” mythology. 

It is the subaltern, the fisher and the grass-roots peasant, who pro- 
duces a constant interruption for the full ze/os of Reason and capitalism, 
for those who have the patience to learn. I will tax my readers’ patience 
with one example among many. 

Living in the rhythm of water, the Bangladeshi peasant long sowed 
two types of rice paddy seed. One of them survived submerged in water, 
the other came to full growth after the season of rain and flood. In 1971, 
agricultural reformers introduced a different variety of rice for a single 
high-yield crop. In the intervening years, the peasant has quietly and 
gradually shifted the time of sowing of this modern crop to Phalgun- 
Chaitro (February-March). As was their established custom, accommo- 
dating the play of land and water, they now sow pulses and vegetables 
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before this. And now, at the reaping time of the new crop, the old flood- 
seed is sown, so that in the rain and flood-time, the fields are once again 
full of that submersible paddy.” (By contrast, the land “protected” from 
water by the embankments loses the fertilizing algae, thus providing an 
opportunity for the enhancement of the debt trap and the destruction of 
the ecobiome by the peddling of chemical fertilizers.) I hesitate to call 
this silent interruption “flood management” by exporting a metaphor 
of Nature as the “great /aboratorium, the arsenal which furnishes both 
means and material of labor,” coming from (what is confusedly called) 
European culture, producing an evolutionary account.® I hesitate to de- 
nominate the responsible deconstruction (learning critique from within, 
leading to a new setting-to-work, as in Derrida’s reading of Heidegger) 
as “technology transfer,” as if a “gift” from a superior civilization. 

Count this interruption in the nature of a permanent parabasis, the 
peasant’s rather than the philosopher’s disarticulated rhetoric, a setting- 
to-work, not an explication, of the philosopher’s dream. Ask the ques- 
tion again: What exactly does the fulfilled dream of Reason bring about 
on its way? If the subaltern offers us, say, learning, and the ecological 
deconstructor supplements this with the persistently intermediary stage 
of its transformation into exchangeable, but internalized, knowledge 
(not merely knowledge of knowledge), the “murderous” supplement 
of the animal-machine bypasses the implication of responsibility with 
subjectity, even freedom of intention, and substitutes information com- 
mand. This figure of evil continues the work of imperialism by destroy- 
ing what is, no doubt confusedly, called “culture,” in this case a popu- 
lar culture, traditional learning and knowledge, traditional agronomic 
patterns, and, what I have left until last, the traditional pattern of sub- 
altern women’s freedom on the impermanent floating islands, or chors.°° 
In place of the destroyed culture of learning, a continually expanding 
amount of money continues to be spent, on the aid-debt model, to col- 
lect hydrological data, as if nothing had been known. A large section of 
the postcolonial subjects of Bangladesh is, of course, crazy about Geo- 
graphical Information Systems, and not in the service of accountable 
reason. They provide the “European” interminable dialogists the op- 
portunity to invoke “the Bangladeshis” as the willing beneficiaries, just 
as the interminable dialogists at the end of Of Spirit had invoked the 
“Messianic Jew . . . and the Moslem” (OS, 111). 

The question or affirmation about the intractable agency of the spec- 
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ter is left open at the end of Of Spirit, since its textual function is noth- 
ing more (and nothing less) than the transcription of spirit as ghost.® 
Derrida has written elsewhere on spectrality in connection with Marx. 
Is it possible to imagine that, since responsibility must bind the call of 
the ethical to a response, that one must act here as if responsibly to the 
specter called “commune-ism,” whose threat Development must des- 
perately hold at bay? That setting-to-work need not call on a European 
left monoculture.” This space of intimate learning, of human-animal- 
watery ground, is, after all, an ongoing response to the weave of land and 
river by the landless and on common waters. Nothing but an intermedi- 
ary question can be posed and left suspended in the space of an essay. 


Because we have less power than the World Bank, and because some 
of us are of color, when we confront the World Bank, we sometimes 
claim that the subaltern speaks. Also, as I have indicated before, if an 
academic includes empirical details in her essays, joins demonstrations, 
participates in international conferences with political-sounding titles, 
and engages in solidarity tourism, we think of her as an activist. Such 
assumptions might be put in their place by the fact that (1) the World 
Bank took little notice of the organized protesters at the conference; 
and (2) in order to locate the subaltern, the heterogeneous collection of 
subjects in the space of difference—from the two “Europes” and from 
those who can protest at a conference at a parliament—we will have 
to cross other frontiers. This conference was, however, an intermedi- 
ary stage of strategic and tactical setting-to-work that involved a range 
from heads of the donor states all the way down to low-level func- 
tionaries of the client state, people involved, directly and indirectly, in 
making decisions and implementing them, decisions not always made 
in the night of non-knowledge, and affecting the subaltern. 

To address (1) above concretely, I cite extracts from an internal memo 
circulated by the deputy director of the Environment Department of 
the World Bank. This is his answer to the question, “What happened 
at the conference?”: 


There must have been 30-40 Bangladeshis present (all seemingly opposing 
FAP), with a smaller group of about six, who were official speakers. These, I 
understand from Ross Wallace, are the standard characters appearing at all the 


FAP events in Dhaka. They are, as you know, extremely articulate, and com- 
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plement each other very well. Professor Shapan Adnan gives the fact in great 
detail, K{h]ushi Kabir gives a sociological perspective (giving emphasis to the 
income distributional and women’s issues) [Ms. Kabir had in fact been surpris- 
ingly silent about women this time]. Dr. Hashemi (a very sympathetic person 
I thought) gives the economic, Mohiuddin Farooq[ue] presents the legal ques- 
tions (a very nice fellow, but didn’t make much sense), and a young woman 
(Mushrefa Mishu) who is president of the Student Unity Forum, gives the pas- 
sionate anti-colonial anti-establishment stuff, which the adults wouldn’t get 


away with.”° 


This is a silencing of protest, of course. Anti-imperialist discourse is 
put in its place with cynical flippancy. In case the World Bank should be 
obliged to back down (the protest meant something, after all), as they 
were in the case of the Narmada Valley Project in India in March 1993, 
a formula for recoding defeat as victory is given in advance: 


A clear statement from the Bank on the size and composition of the program 
emerging from the Regional Studies could perhaps help position us better from 
an external relations standpoint—although perhaps not with the government. 
Absent that, the opposition will strengthen in Europe and possibly in the US, 
and if a year from now a much more modest program does emerge, the NGOs 
[nongovernmental organizations, presumably Bangladeshi] will claim victory. 


This makes it clear that the interminable exchange is indeed between 
Europe and Europe. The “others” can be dismissed as poor players, a 
stale act. But we must also note that the issue is how to claim responsi- 
bility for a “victory,” to stage recapitulation in such a way that it looks 
like a responsible response to reasoned inquiry. All responsibility is a 
simulacrum of responsibility, perhaps. But all complicities with this ne- 
cessity are not equivalent. And what Derrida has said, with justified 
irritation, about those who respond to responsibility with the cant of 
the decentered subject is nothing compared to what can be said to those 
who act out the reasoned responsibility of Europe to the people of the 
rest of the world in the interest of the self-determination of interna- 
tional capital: 


Whence comes the law that forbids one to forgive whoever does not know how 
to give? “] saw then clearly that his aim had been to do a good deed while at the 
same time making a good deal; to earn forty cents and the heart of God; to win 
paradise economically; in short, to pick up gratis the certificate of a charitable 
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man... . To be mean is never excusable, but there is some merit in knowing 


that one is; the most irreparable of vices is to do evil out of stupidity.” 


The first of “seven broad points” to which the deputy director of en- 
vironment reduces “the myriad grumbles about rap” is that the “talk 
about participation is just that—talk. There is no genuine effort on the 
part of anyone to ask the rural poor what they think or want.” It is 
to be noted that no remedy is indicated for this problem anywhere in 
the memo. No genuine effort can, of course, be made by the program- 
ming dream of the perfect animal-machine to accommodate the singu- 
lar rhythm of human/animal/water. And, on the mundane register, it is 
absurd to think that the ethical rhythm of responsive transference with 
the Bangladeshi subaltern can ever become the necessary, but impos- 
sible, goal for the functionaries and associates of the bank. The infinite 
care with which Derrida had compiled a list of the duties of the new 
Europe, and then reminded the self-same Europe that a list of quite 
other duties silently supposes it, can never become a part of the bank’s 
investment in Development.” 

The point is, however, that even when the bank is questioned by the 
representatives of a Europe that is responsible to the human being in 
Nature, the subaltern is silenced. In conclusion, a few hints. 

The feasibility of sane technology transfer by building on traditional 
flood-management methods was elaborated with care and precision by 
the president of the International Rivers Network, based in Berkeley. 
No one but the Bangladeshis knew that in the overlong Bengali speech 
of Abdus Sattar Khan, an aging leader of the peasant movement, this 
flood-management technique, and the detailed account of all the major 
rivers in Bangladesh, was given in an old-fashioned perorative way. 

I am not romanticizing this particular person. He is not a “great 
leader” and is apparently not specifically associated with the mobiliza- 
tion against the Flood Action Plan. I certainly do not know enough 
about him to credit him with authenticity, simply because, in that com- 
pany of card-carrying international activists and Development officials, 
he seemed a guileless old man. But there can be little doubt that he was 
staged as a slice of the authentic, a piece of the real Bangladesh. 

If the World Bank’s internal memo represents the silencing of protest, 
the misfiring of the staging of this elderly man is also a species of si- 
lencing. The way the shape of his words escaped the monumental struc- 
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turing of the theater of Old Europe, which determined the “dialogue,” 
was pathetically trivial. But even here, we are not in the register of 
the speech of the everyday frustration of the quietly “flood-managing” 
fisher and farmer with the incomprehensible giant systematically de- 
stroying their established rhythm of existence. 

It is often forgotten that the persuasive accomplices of the World 
Bank are, in appearance, well-meaning, educated Bangladeshis extend- 
ing help to these subalterns. The first impulse that comes from below 
is of trust-in-responsibility. And, indeed, Sattar Khan had come to the 
conference trusting, trusting that his old-fashioned, fact-filled speech 
against the FAP would be heard. And, although in his case the trust was 
not in principle misplaced, there was such a great gulf fixed between 
his own perception of how to play his role in a theater of responsi- 
bility and the structure into which he was inserted that there was no 
hope for a felicitous performance from the very start. In order to hear 
him, “Europe” would need him to represent responsibility, dy reflex, in 


”?) 


“Europe” ’s way. In other words, he would have to change his mind-set. 
That is how the old colonial subject was shaped. When we do it, we 
call it education. 

To begin with, the European Parliament had no provision for simul- 
taneous translation from the Bengali. In the event, an imperfect En- 
glish translation was read out of synch by a Bangladeshi who was at- 
tending (“participating in”) the conference, and it was this imperfect, 
well-meaning, amateur production that was available through the head- 
phones in simultaneous translation in the other conference languages. 
For the first time, the hall was full of impatient hubbub: “European” 
discipline was breaking down. The man’s style, practiced on a life- 
time of subcontinental popular oratory—another theater that Kipling 
was already mocking in the nineteenth century—declaimed with now- 
ridiculous passion to an absent audience. (The Bangladeshis present, 
from a younger, more professional generation, swung between embar- 
rassment and sympathy.) Of course, Sattar Khan’s paper far exceeded 
the twenty allotted minutes. In the monumental structuring we inhabit, 
the exceeding of allotted time is negotiable and depends on gender, 
status, and the temperament of the moderator. In this case, the benevo- 
lent egalitarian young U.S. moderator cut the speaker off. Sattar Khan 
responded, in generally incomprehensible Bengali, with a “Friend, I am 
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a poor peasant” —which was not, strictly speaking, the case, but under 
the circumstances, a fair rhetorical representation and, I have no doubt, 
infinitely more effective in those simulacra of parliamentarianism that 
we encounter in former colonies, where the battle zs between who is and 
is not a colonial subject rather than on grounds of cultural difference— 
“you must hear me out!” Therefore, he was, of course, allowed to con- 
tinue by way of a gesture of benevolence toward someone who could 
not understand the rules. He read then at breakneck speed, and the en- 
tire ad hoc effort at translation collapsed. 

This incident can only stand in for the subaltern’s inability to speak, 
for Mr. Sattar, a middle-class peasant party leader, was far, indeed, from 
the landless peasant and the grass-roots fisher, however “indigenous” 
he was by contrast with the other participants. It stands in successfully, 
however—by virtue of the fact that the subaltern’s inability to speak is 
predicated upon an attempt to speak, to which no appropriate response 
is proffered.” It is, in fact, a failure of responsibility in the addressee 
that can be reckoned irrespective of the fact that all communication is 
infected by destinerrance.”* 

In 1991, before I had read Of Spirit, I had written as follows about 
the subaltern inhabitants of the cyclone- and tidal-wave-prone south- 
east coast of Bangladesh: 


If this was an eco-logic where the unlikely material subject was the pulse of 
the tide and the rhythm of the water-logging of the wind, I was in no way 
ready, daily encountering these very people’s savvy discussions of the U.S. Task 
Force . . . simply to narrativize them as an earlier pre-scientific stage where the 
proper help was to “control” Nature so that these people could be redefined as 
passive. .. . What would it be to learn otherwise, here? Better offer the contra- 
diction: they will not move except as unwilling refugees. . . . I could respect 
the relief workers’ bemused on-the-spot decision that this other kind of resis- 
tance to rehabilitation must not be allowed to develop into an aporia. But the 
vestiges of intellectual sophistication I possessed saw through with distaste the 
long-distance theorist’s dismissal of the aporia as anachrony or his embracing 


of it as the saving grace of a-chrony. I was adrift.” 


This unwillingness to leave the land is rather easily accounted for by 
the “good Europeans” as a justified fear on the part of the poor that 
they will “be deprived” of the land by evacuating, or “the increasing 
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lack of waged work in rural areas.” | am not satisfied with so easy a rea- 
soning.”® Was there no lesson there at all to learn, then? Is the subaltern 
transparent? 

This may seem inconsequential to the reader, but it is precisely this 
type of uncaring damming of a drift that marks Heidegger’s generaliza- 
tion of the animal. There is, according to the view I am discussing here, 
no gauge of intention but rational expectations, logical self-interest, rea- 
son written by something confusedly called European common sense. 
The subaltern mental theater is no bigger than this, just as for popu- 
lation control, the subaltern female is nothing but a crotch. There is 
something like a relationship between this and the perverse dream of 
fulfilled Reason, although all complicities are not equivalent. 

No doubt these easy generalities come out of exchange with local 
people, sometimes through relayed networking, rightly perceived as a 
contrast to the World Bank’s structured alibi for consultation with the 
subaltern. Yet, the complicity is in that abyssal power of “European” 
exchange, for responsibility is still traduced here by impatience and in- 
attention. I will close with an example of the silent gnawing of such a 
betrayal. 

In “Birth of a Megaproject,” James Boyce, an authoritative witness 
against irresponsible Development, claims that “[t]he Bengali language 
distinguishes between the normal beneficial floods of the rainy season, 
which are termed 4arsha, and harmful floods of abnormal depth and 
timing, which are termed donna. The English word flood conflates these 
two very different phenomena.””’ The sources cited are Bangladeshi. 
Boyce’s observation is repeated in a number of subsequent Western 
articles; I am presuming that Boyce is the source of this. His interpre- 
tation of the information is incorrect, in a way common to genuine, but 
anthropologistic, Euro-U.S. benevolence, as if someone, hearing people 
use “see you later” and “see you soon” interchangeably, should claim 
for the English language a profound philosophy of time where soon and 
later were identical. 

Professor M. Aminul Islam, who is cited by Dr. Paul, Boyce’s direct 


source, writes as follows: 


In all the three study villages flooding is referred to [as] barsha and bonna [This 


idiosyncratic construction carries a trace of the names of two different kinds of 
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times, perhaps]. . . . Barsha (June-October) is a normal inundation and is taken 


as a benevolent agent. . . . Bona is perceived as disastrous.”® 


Neither of these native Bengali speakers is making a claim for Ben- 
gali (or, indeed, many north Indian languages), where barsha—<= San- 
skrit varsa, a nominal construction from the verbal root urs, meaning, 
roughly, “to drop down” —means “rain” or “rainy season.” What they 
are claiming is that, in their study area and in “ecologically similar” 
areas, when the subaltern says “the rains,” s/he includes a certain nor- 
mal inundation. If time and historical circumstance had obliged the 
English speakers to take as much trouble with Bengali as a foreign lin- 
guist has to with European languages in order to venture a remark about 
meaning in published prose about the general language, this “authori- 
tative” comment on Bengali would not have been offered. And I am not 
speaking of high Bengali either but of the mother tongue spoken by the 
illiterate expert of “flood management.” Monthlies and bleeding are not 
good and bad words for bleeding in the English language. 

In the context of this water-borne land still in the making in the 
rough theater of mountain and wind, the strict differentiation between 
rain and flood fixed in the (Indo-)“European” mind-set is persistently 
deconstructed, the one implying the other. When the balance is dis- 
turbed so that the opposition begins to come clear again, the significa- 
tion is: disaster. However sympathetic the intention, to rob the mother 
tongue of the subaltern by way of an ignorant authoritative definition 
that is already becoming part of the accepted benevolent lexicography 
is a most profound silencing. 


These words, too many, can only point you toward such silences. 
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15. | have discussed this at greater length in “A Critique of Multiculturalism,” 
a paper presented at the Nordic Conference on “Social Movements in the Third 
World: Economy, Politics, and Culture,” forthcoming in an anthology on multi- 
culturalism edited by Thomas Keenan, to whom my thanks for an astute first 
reading of this essay, and for insisting that I spell out my surreptitious argument 
on contamination. 

16. This statement is shorthand for the position that can be developed from 
passages such as the following: “No constituted logic nor any rule of a logical 
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structural uncon- 
scious’. . . is absolutely excluded” by the sort of inspirational academic heroics 


“es 


possibilities of logic. . . . They are (topologically) [since the 


I describe, this “metapsychological” notion may be incomprehensible] alien to it, 
but not as its . . . ‘radical’ foundation; for the structure of iterability [alteration 
in every practice, including theoretical utterance] divides and guts such radi- 
cality. . . . ‘[T]heory’ is compelled to reproduce, to reduplicate, in itself the law of 
its object or its object as law; it must submit to the norm it purports to analyze” 
(Jacques Derrida, Limited Inc., ed. Gerald Graff [Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1988], 93, [74], 97). Luce Irigaray’s formulation, with reference to 
psychoanalysis as theoretical system, is useful for us here: “Will you object that we 
would be straying into the realm of anything goes? Then you are admitting that 
you have forgotten that any living body, any unconscious, any psychical economy 
brings its order to analysis. All you have to do is listen. But an order with the force 
of an a priori law prevents you” (Irigaray, “Poverty of Psychoanalysis,” 83-84). For 
a discussion of body/unconscious/drive-instinct economy and psychoanalysis as 
system, I take the liberty of directing the reader’s attention to my “Love,” under 
consideration with American Imago. 

17. Richard Rorty, “Taking Philosophy Seriously,” New Republic, 11 Apr. 1988, 
31-34. 

18. Since many positions against deconstruction are based on hearsay, this is the 
most common accusation brought against it. In the New York Times Book Review, 
for example, Walter Reich casually remarks that the denial of the Holocaust owes 
something to “a number of current assumptions, increasingly popular in academia, 
regarding the indeterminacy of truth” (“Erasing the Holocaust,” New York Times 
Book Review, 11 July 1993, 34)- 

19. And, if it is “literature,” it is where literature also is given over to its other, 
however the (con)text would limit it. This note is sounded all through Derrida’s 
work. A recent articulation: “Suppose we knew what literature is . . . we still 
could not be sure that it is literary through and through [de part en part]... . 
Nor could we be sure that this deconstructive structure cannot be found in other 
texts that we would not dream of considering as literary. I am convinced that the 
same structure, however paradoxical it may seem, also turns up in scientific and 
especially juridical utterances, and indeed can be found in the most foundational 
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or institutive ones. . . . In the suggestion that a deconstruction of metaphysics is 
impossible ‘to the precise extent that it is “literary,”’ 1 suspect there may be more 
irony than first appears. . . . For a deconstructive operation possibility, becoming an 
available set of rule-governed procedures, methods, accessible approaches would 
rather be the danger” (Derrida, “Invention of the Other,” in Attridge, Acts of 
Literature, 327, 328; translation modified. The embedded quotation is from Paul 
de Man, Allegories of Reading: Figural Language in Rousseau, Nietzsche, Rilke, and 
Proust [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979], 131). 

20. Jacques Derrida, “Mochlos; or, The Conflict of the Faculties,” in Logo- 
machia: The Conftict of the Faculties, ed. Richard Rand (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1993), 11. The next quoted passage is from the same page. This 
passage is also worth considering, because, three pages before this passage, Der- 
rida brings up Heidegger’s Rectoral Address, offers a short analysis, and remarks: 
“I cannot explore this path today” (8). I believe the exploration in Of Spirit leads 
him to a different conclusion from the one offered in “Mochlos.” 

21. Of Spirit takes up a question that was first put forward in 1968 (“Ends of 
Man,” in Jacques Derrida, Margins of Philosophy, trans. Alan Bass (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press], 1982): “The ‘destruction’ of metaphysics or of classical 
ontology was even directed against humanism. . . . [But, t]he subtlety and equivo- 
cality of this gesture [of a return to man], then, are what appear to have autho- 
rized all the anthropologistic deformations in the reading of Sein und Zeit” (118, 
127). Of Spirit makes Heidegger himself also responsible for such a “deformation.” 
Further, “[i]n the thinking and the language of Being, the end of man has been 
prescribed since always . . . in the play of fe/os and death” (134). As we have seen, 
in Of Spirit, death in Heidegger is seen to be without a semantic content. “Are we 
to understand the eve as the guard mounted around the house or as the awakening 
to the day that is coming, at whose eve we are? Is there an economy of the eve?” 
(136). The economy of the eve is a responsibility that must annul the call even as 
it recalls it in a “link without link [/ien sans Jien] of a bind and a non-bind” (Der- 
rida, Given Time, 27). And finally, “[i]s not this security [of ‘Being is the nearest’] 
what is trembling today . . . [and t]his trembling is played out in the violent rela- 
tion of the whole of the West to its other, whether a ‘linguistic’ relationship .. . , 
or ethnological, economic, political, military, relationships, etc. . . . It is precisely 
the force and the efficiency of the system that regularly change the transgression 
(133, 134-35). 

22.1 should perhaps mention that Henry Staten (Wittgenstein and Derrida 
[Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1984]) had mentioned to me in conver- 
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into ‘false exits 


sation that, upon being asked his opinion of my introduction to Of Gramma- 
tology (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976), Derrida had said that I 
had overemphasized the “sous rature.” This entire discussion might therefore be 
marked by a peculiar excess, in its own way a failure and a feature of my responsi- 
bility. 
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23. This tone, as far as 1 know, was sounded by Derrida only once, when speak- 
ing to the Société francaise de philosophie in 1968: “I have attempted to indicate 
a way out of this framework via the ‘trace,’ which is no more an effect than it has 
a cause, but which in and of itself, outside its text, is not sufficient to operate the 
necessary transgression” (“Différance,” Margins, 12). 

24. For a full appreciation of the argument of the book one must follow care- 
fully Heidegger’s curious trajectory regarding the word spiri¢, its citation, and the 
valorizing of related words, painstakingly outlined in it. In this passage, an earlier 
relationship between geistig and geist/ich is shown to have been altered. 

25. Friedrich Nietzsche, On the Genealogy of Morals and Ecce Homo, trans. Wal- 
ter Kaufmann (New York: Vintage, 1969), 23. 

26. In “Shibboleth,” a “figure” recalls an impossibility, here perhaps the im- 
possibility of the animal. In a brilliant passage where figure and trope become 
synonyms, Derrida recalls Ulysses by using “polytropy,” Homer’s first predication 
of his hero. Derrida’s search for Ulysses, that other Mediterranean given over to 
troping, is all over his text. For his “schoolmates,” the shape of the word figure 
leads into all the binds and double binds of responsibility (“Shibboleth,” in At- 
tridge, Acts of Literature, 386-87). 

27. For pharmakon, see Jacques Derrida, “Plato’s Pharmacy,” in Dissemination, 
trans. Barbara Johnson (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), 95-117. 

28. “Whoever transposes the radical critique of reason into the domain of 
rhetoric in order to blunt the paradox of self-referentiality, also dulls the sword 
of the critique of reason itself” (see Jiirgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse 
of Modernity, trans. Frederick G. Lawrence [Cambridge: MIT Press, 1987], 210). 

29. For this new politics of reading, see Jacques Derrida, “Otobiographies: 
The Teaching of Nietzsche and the Politics of the Proper Name,” in The Ear of 
the Other: Otobiography, Transference, Translation, trans. Peggy Kamuf and Avital 
Ronnell (New York: Schocken Books, 1985), 29-32. 

30. Sigmund Freud, “Wild Psychoanalysis,” in Standard Edition of the Com- 
plete Psycho-Analytic Works, trans. James Strachey, et al. (New York: Norton, 1961), 
I1:219-27. 

31. Jacques Derrida, De /’esprit: Heidegger et la question (Paris: Galilée, 1987), 96. 

32. Derrida, like Milton, is often a creative literalist of Latin in the vernacular. 
Per-verse carries the possible double charge of “through (its) turning,” as well as 
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the more common “by turning away,” “turning in the wrong direction.” 

33- In view of the sentence that follows, it may not be irresponsible to claim that 
Derrida is here deeply troubled about Heidegger’s letting go of the last vestige 
of the Enlightenment. Derrida’s own ambiguous attitude toward the Enlight- 
enment, which he honors in Leibnitz’s formulation of the accountable principle 
of reason ( principium reddendae rationis) more than in Kant’s formulation of the 
public use of reason, is indeed to that which can recall a limit in its very extensive 


resource: “Even if the gift” —and I believe responsibility may be one name of the 
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necessary and impossible immediate transformation of the gift into simulacruam— 
“were never anything but a simulacrum, one must still render an account of the 
possibility of this simulacrum. And one must also render an account of the desire 
to render an account. This cannot be done against or without the principle of rea- 
son ( principium reddendae rationis), even if the latter finds there its limit as well 
as its resource” (Derrida, Given Time, 31; for the Leibnitz reference, see Derrida, 
“Principle of Reason,” 7f.). Again, “[n]othing seems to me less outdated than the 
classical emancipatory ideal. We cannot attempt to disqualify it today, whether 
crudely or with sophistication, at least not without treating it too lightly and 
forming the worst complicities. But beyond these identified territories of juridico- 
politicization on the grand geo-political scale, other areas must constantly open 
up that can at first seem like secondary or marginal areas” (Derrida, “Force of 
Law,” 971-73). Derrida’s critique of Heidegger, rendered in my irresponsibility for 
cruder readers, is that he let go of the Enlightenment (which may have opened up 
to margins) in the name of a spirit that can be traced to a “Europe” that cannot 
open up to margins. Incidentally, on a more restricted scale, our relationship to 
capitalism, and Derrida’s and my relationship to imperialism, indeed feminism’s 
relationship to both (divided along North-South or postcolonial lines), shares the 
structure of the relationship between possibility and the principle of reason. 

34. For the reference to the correct password, see Derrida, “Shibboleth,” 399- 
409. Speculation opens here by way of a judgment of Heidegger through the 
subjects of diaspora and migrancy. 

35. 1 take the liberty of referring to my discussion of Freud’s Moses and Mono- 
theism in “Psychoanalysis in Left Field,” 58-60. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE NEGRO INTELLECTUAL 


A Post-Date 


The silver anniversary of Harold Cruse’s Crisis of the Negro Intellectual" 
has passed without remark. The occasion of the lapse, as well as a few 
notes on the situation of the black creative intellectual today, provides 
the impetus for this writing. From the distance of twenty-seven years, 
the “crisis” that Cruse explores appears infinitely more complex than it 
might have been in 1967, when the work was published to controver- 
sial hue and cry. One’s impression is that the project did not win the 
writer very many friends or influence the right people,’ but that it was 
as necessary a reading and calling out as we had had in quite awhile, 
and, I would go so far as to say, have not quite matched since that 
time, even though we have been treated to a few celebrated “licks” on 
the theme by prominent black intellectuals along the way. I recall with 
some nostalgic yearning, related both to my youth and to what must 
have seemed to many of us then a period of great optimism, reading 
The Crisis, a couple of years after its publication, in great excitement 
and agitation of feeling. First, here was an explicit statement, at /ength, 
concerning the vocation of the black intellectual for the first time, as far 
as I could tell, since W. E. B. DuBois’s autobiographical projects, be- 
ginning with The Souls of Black Folk (1903), that blended the strategies 
of the “self-life-writing” with those of cultural and political critique. 
In other words, DuBois’s autobiographies were themselves a demon- 
stration of the project that the black creative intellectual might engage 
when he or she defines his/her auto-bios-graphé in the perspective of 
historical time and agency. Between DuBois and Cruse, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison, who had both 
focused on the fictional writer’s commitment and vocation, we had had 
to wait awhile, as though poised, it seemed, for an apposite interpre- 
tive gesture at the close of an era of cataclysmic events between Brown 
versus Board (Topeka) (1954) and the 1964 Civil Rights legislation—the 
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two punctualities that frame one of the most fateful decades of African 
American cultural and historical apprenticeship in the United States. 
Second, Cruse appears to have been up to the job, not mincing words 
about the intellectual failures of the dominant culture, not biting his 
tongue, either, about the abysmal conceptual lapses of the minority one 
in question, specifically, the ill-preparedness of my generation of politi- 
cal activists to take on the strenuous task of sustained analytical labor. 
Now it seems that we have not only not yet articulated a systematic 
response to Cruse’s “crisis” but that the problems that he was coura- 
geous enough to confront have not been better formulated, despite our 
improved access to certain cultural institutions and conceptual apparati. 
Taking Cruse, then, as one of our chief cartographers, can we begin to 
map the terrain anew? Can we say more clearly now, after his example, 
perhaps decause of it, what the problem is that constitutes a “crisis” for 
the African American creative intellectual at the moment? 

Our crisis today is confounded not only because so much time has 
passed between one systematic articulation and the next (still slum- 
bering somewhere) but primarily because the peculiar conjunction of 
historical forces has brought us to an uncanny site of contradictions: 
when Cruse wrote his work, the impulse of the revolutionary—at least 
the spirit of revolt—was everywhere inchoate, although there had not 
yet been massive public reaction against American involvement in Viet- 
nam. Student rebellion at the time was largely centered in the southern 
United States, taking its major impetus from Martin Luther King’s 
nonviolent protocols—voter registration campaigning and grass-roots 
organizing in rural and urban centers across the South, and the whole 
range of acts of civil disobedience, from sit-ins, pray-ins, and wade- 
ins at pools, restaurants, movie houses, and other places of public ac- 
commodation, to the economic tool of the boycott. But Stokeley Car- 
michael’s (Kwame Toure) cry of “Black Power” on a Mississippi road 
one day (which event Cruse historicizes in the closing chapter of The 
Crisis), the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., the inspired wit- 
ness of Malcolm X, and the dramatic rise of the national Black Panther 
Party were driven like a wedge through black psyche, an occurrence 
that had been prepared by the Watts rebellion of 1965 and the assassi- 
nation of Malcolm El-Hazz Malik El Shabazz that same year. But it 
seems that something so awful crystallized in 1968, on either side of the 
Atlantic, that in my own autobiographical sense, at least, the year ir- 
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revocably split time around it into a “before” and “after,” finding closure 
only during the fall of 7969. It is as if one day the familiar world spun 
out of control, as, for instance, two cultural icons fell over within six 
weeks of each other in the raw display of a national pathology. That in- 
credible year, which marked the assassination of both King and Robert 
Kennedy, which witnessed the most brutal national Democratic Party 
Convention in living memory, and which, by its end, saw the instau- 
ration of Republican rule that would run unbroken in the nation from 
1968-1993, with a four-year respite during the Carter presidential era, 
would inscribe as well the inauguration of changes that we could abso- 
lutely not have foreseen in their broader scope and meaning. 

The period 1968-1970 meant, at last, the fruition of a radical and 
pluralistic democracy, or so it seemed, with, for example, comparatively 
larger numbers of African American students admitted to the main- 
stream academy and agitation for the movements in black studies and 
women’s studies, and their far-reaching implications for a radically 
altered curriculum, especially in the humanities. These initiatives con- 
stituted the vanguard of an attitudinal sea change, which, coterminous 
with the Continental movements in structuralist criticism, linguistics, 
feminist theory, and philosophy, would so reconfigure the leading as- 
sumptions of the traditional humanistic order, that within twenty years 
of the American withdrawal from Vietnam, the “English department,” 
for example, as an institutional disciplinary site, would be virtually 
evacuated as a unified course of study, grounded in an indisputable 
canon of “great” literary work and supplemented by a more or less 
homogeneous critical establishment. 

In brief, as turbulent as the 1960s were for those of us who lived the 
era, as crisis-ridden as the situation was for the black creative intellec- 
tual, as Cruse understood it, nothing within his lights or our own could 
have sufficiently prepared us for what I would regard as the central para- 
dox of this social formation nearly thirty years later: Although African 
American intellectuals as a class have gained greater access to organs 
of public opinion and dissemination, although its critical enterprise has 
opened communication onto a repertoire of stresses that traverse the 
newly organized humanistic field, and although we can boast today a 
considerably larger black middle and upper-middle class, with its ave- 
nues into the professions, including elective office, some corporate af- 
filiation, virtually a// of the NBA, and the NFL, and a fast break into the 
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nation’s multimillion dollar “image” industries, the news concerning 
the African American life-world generally is quite grim. In fact, it is 
chilling news, as we learn from certain observers, that the black prison 
population in the United States, for example, is substantial enough to 
“outfit” a good-sized city—some six hundred thousand subjects, most 
of them male. And, indeed, there seems very little reason to believe that 
certain undiminished symptoms of social dysfunction will do anything 
but exacerbate what is, for all intents and purposes, a genocidal circum- 
stance: the unabated availability not only of drugs but of the social and 
economic network of relations that have engendered a veritable drug 
culture; the ravages of poverty and illiteracy; a vital international arms 
market that directly feeds a nation in love with the idea and practice of 
violence; and race hatred/“tribalism,” restituted by an entrenched and 
immoral political reactionism, whose targets are the city—its poor, its 
young mothers, and their children. 

To call attention to these vital details is to indulge the litany of re- 
sponses that is by now customary for the black creative intellectual.’ 
Though no one ever quite says it this way, it is as if the intellectual 
himself/herself is culpable, both as a social formation within the larger 
ensemble and im person, for this precise structure of contradictions. Be- 
cause Cruse is working off the traditional emplotment, The Crisis, too, 
refracts culpability of the black creative intellectual; in fact, we might 
even say that disparagement of the intellectual in general and of the 
African American intellectual in particular inscribes itself as a rhetorical 
form of utterance. But if the intellectual subject, as I see it, can accept 
no credit for whatever gains black Americans have made over the past 
thirty years, except that he/she has been a beneficiary, then one is hard 
put to impute blame at his doorstep for the failures. It seems to me that 
a more useful way of analytical and declamatory procedure would be 
the attempt to establish a total perspective against which the work of the 
intellectual unfolds. In other words, the plight of the American city and 
its implications for the social landscape must be examined as one of the 
primary structural givens to which social formations variously respond. 
I attempt such a sketch below. 

While the desegregation of the nation’s public school systems was in- 
tended to address and ameliorate inferior educational facilities provided 
for America’s black population, it appears to have induced, dy the way, 
the collapse of a homogeneous structure of feeling and value that had 
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consolidated notions of self-esteem and steeled the soul of the black 
young against the assaults that awaited it. But the liquidation of a tra- 
ditional program of values, as it relates to African Americans, is only 
a single feature of the radical swerve that worries one’s perspective; in 
fact, we might even go so far as to say that the dispersal of black intel- 
lectual talent, and its deflection away from its customary social target, 
is a symptom of certain global forces that have had a negative impact on 
the life of American society in general, rather than the primary cause 
of devastation: the entire array of postmodernist sociality, whose chief 
engine is fueled by late-capital economies,* has homed in on black life 
with laser-like precision. Very specifically, the condensation and dis- 
placement of labor (intruding Freud where one never expected to find 
him) favor the well-educated social subject who can dance the new 
technologies of automated work, moving the society toward less and 
less physical labor, altering notions of liberal property in the process, 
and toward those subjects who can interpret the social organism back 
to itself as readers, writers and managers of highly consolidated social 
properties, both real and symbolic.* The actual flight of labor, which 
one had not quite realized was “flight” until the dramatic closing of the 
General Motors plant at Willow Run, Michigan, for example, during 
the national political campaigns of 1992, quite likely originated when 
one was simply being annoyed rather than watchful—during the era of 
what we have come to call the oil crisis of 1973, with its attendant ma- 
nipulation of the global money supply, the increasing political clout of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (oPEc), and the 
coming to international dominance of the Asian market, particularly 
the awesome competitive machinery of Japan’s. (Those of us who grew 
up in strong, black nuclear families quite simply shudder to think what 
might have happened to ourselves in the absence of, say, a Memphis 
International Harvester, the company from which my father retired in 
the early seventies. A manufacturer of farm implements, based in Illi- 
nois, Memphis International Harvester moved away from this major 
southern city shortly thereafter, phasing out a few thousand jobs with its 
departure. One of the city’s other major industries — Firestone Tire and 
Rubber—closed at about the same time, as it, and other post-World 
War II enterprises, whose workers had educated a good number of the 
early and late “boomer” crop, either disappeared altogether or converted 
to greater automation. It is not by error that a phenomenon named “the 
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consumer,” the origin and end of mass distribution and production, was 
“born” to us with vivid presence at the close of the sixties. Automated 
machinery, of course, “automatically” consolidates labor’s quantity, as 
it alters work type and content, and as President Clinton alludes to the 
point by encouraging the national business community to practice and 
elaborate protocols of job “retraining.” He predicts that America’s cur- 
rent college population, for instance, will change job ¢ype at least a half 
dozen times before retirement.) 

The decline of the American market, then, which Reagan’s “Good 
Morning, America” low-tax program did not quite forestall, has joined 
forces with late-capital schemes of global reorganization in a dizzying 
velocity of change that has shifted the very imaginary object on which 
the black creative intellectual had worked at one time—a stake in the 
soil, actually bound by coordinates on the map of the inner city: the 
old “community” is neither what nor where it used to be, as the tax 
base could not but have followed the wealth—both in and of itself and 
of labor’s potentials—to the city’s rim and well beyond.° Even though 
it seems to me that this latest version of urban flight might be traced 
back rather pointedly to a month and a day in 1954 and the famous (or 
infamous, depending on one’s viewpoint) Supreme Court mandate to 
public school districts to desegregate “with all deliberate speed,” such 
movement, along the rift of America’s sharply drawn binary markers— 
“black” and “white” —was underscored by voting patterns that brought 
massive gains to a new, post-Goldwater Republican Party. At the very 
moment, however, that the new studies movements and widespread stu- 
dent protests were making their witness felt on college campuses across 
the United States, a mature political “backlash”—which the Clinton 
“Third Way” interrupted, three decades later, by interpolating a differ- 
ent political strategy between a strictly urban, predominantly minority, 
and poor electorate, on the one hand, and a basically suburban, pre- 
dominantly white and middle-class electorate, on the other—had been 
preparing itself for well over a decade. 

Within this maelstrom of forces, the black, upwardly mobile, well- 
educated subject has not only “fled” the old neighborhood (in some 
cases, the old neighborhood isn’t even there anymore!) but, just as im- 
portantly, has been dispersed across the social terrain to unwonted sites 
of work and calling. From my point of view, this marks the ace develop- 
ment that today’s black creative intellectual neither grasps in its awful 
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sufficiency nor wants to bear up under inasmuch as he/she is sorely im- 
plicated in its stark ramifications. (We chase, instead, after fantastic 
notions, quite an easier pastime than looking at what has happened to 
community.) It would be an error to assume that he/she has had the 
choice to do other than go out, just as our current social and political 
analyses are spectacularly “hung up” on a too literal and simpleminded 
idea of what community might mean, in the first place, and in addi- 
tion to a location called home. | believe that an understanding of this 
internal diaspora would bring the black creative intellectual to a more 
satisfactory view of the thematics of flight, a rather contrastive nuance, 
after all, to that of dispersal. And it would certainly redirect his/her 
wasted energy, moaning over a monomyth of a version of community 
that on/y needs enterprise zones in order to be whole again. This paraly- 
sis of understanding, brought on by guilt over one’s relative success and 
profound delusion about one’s capacity to lead the masses (of which, 
one supposes, it is certain that she is not one!) out of their Babylon, 
disables the intellectual on the very material ground where he/she now 
stands: on the site of the mainstream academy and its various ideologi- 
cal apparati, for the most part, as the assumptions of the progressive 
movements that propelled him/her to such status in the first place are 
quietly, though widely, threatened now by a well-heeled, highly efficient 
coordination of right-wing hegemonic forces,’ spreading like mycelium 
through the body politic. The conservative agitation that Cruse must 
have sorely, urgently felt during the writing of Crisis is fully unfolded in 
our midst today, and the picture is not pretty. As I see it, the most sig- 
nificantly assertive domestic enemy since the ravages and excesses of the 
McCarthy era drove a punishing offensive through the heart of an older 
cadre of left-wing intellectuals, this new immorality of power, tricked 
out in the discourses of political and economic rationalism and bind- 
ing a national array of appallingly ignorant media in its thrall (to wit, 
the canard of “political correctness,” virtually unquestioned by nearly 
all print media in the United States) goes basically unchallenged by 
today’s comfortable left-wing intellectual subjects, of which social for- 
mation the black creative intellectual ought to be not only a member 
in good standing but perhaps among the frst standing. Distracted, in- 
stead, by false or secondary issues, yielding apparently little resistance 
to the sound intrusion of market imperatives on the entire intellectual 


object, including that of African American studies, today’s black cre- 
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ative intellectual lends herself/himself—like candy being taken from a 
child—to the mighty seductions of publicity and the “pinup,” rather like 
what an editor of Lingua Franca only half-jokingly dubbed, once upon a 
time, the “African American du jour.” Might it be useful, then, to sug- 
gest that defore the black creative intellectual can “heal” her people, she 
must consider to what extent she must “heal” herself, and that before 
the black creative intellectual can offer a salvific program against crack 
and crack-up, she is called upon to consider what immediate conversion 
she must herself undergo? And is it too much to imagine that what is 
wrong with “the community” is wrong with oneself? And furthermore, 
could one submit that the black creative intellectual, like the black mu- 
sician whom she so admires, has an “object” in fact, but that she is not 
always interested in what it is? 

One should not be at all surprised, then, that the post-Cruse intellec- 
tual “throws down,” in the midst of coeval pressures and forces, looking 
and feeling, at least some of the time, like a lost ball in high weeds. In 
fact, Cruse now appears to have been far better situated than we, in our 
“lateness,” in our rather startling ethical laxity on occasion. In the wake 
of a powerful spectacle of pain and loss, the old vocabularies of moral 
suasion and consensual conscience—and we feel it everywhere, from 
our relations with African American students and colleagues, alike, and 
theirs with ourselves, to our considerable indifference to anything out- 
side career—seem peculiarly impotent and moribund now. Not only 
have we lost a considerable percentage of our natal population to the arts 
and stratagems of destruction—and realize that we will lose quite a few 
more before this massive hemorrhaging ceases—but also our customary 
discourses of the moral and ethical quickening, with its evocative la- 
ment, its vision of the redemptive possibility, the old faiths that could 
move a mountain, or so one believed, all mark the lost love-object now. 

But certain fatalism need not be the outcome; instead, we are called 
upon to restitute the centrality of Cruse’s interrogation—what is the 
work of the black creative intellectual? —for a/] we know now? 


While the fundamental charge that Cruse laid out is not different, 
by definition, in the contemporary period, it seems infinitely harder to 
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grasp because of “conditions on the ground,” some of which I have 
briefly attempted to explore. In short, the apparent homogeneity of the 
mass, which black life offered to the imagination in the late sixties, is 
more or less revealed now as the necessary fiction that has come un- 
raveled at the seams. Cruse worked his two major premises against the 
notion of an ethnic group consciousness in place; this economy of mo- 
tives defined for him the reality of black persons, as a homogeneous social 
formation, in America: (1) on the one hand, the impulse to collective 
self-determination and economic independence, or an African Ameri- 
can cultural nationalism —“Black Power,” in short (after Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.), and (2) the impulse to assimilation of the 
ideals and promises of American democracy, on the other. For Cruse, 
the nationalist strain was “strikingly cogent” across lines of class and 
could be thought of as a “residuum of what might be called the Afro- 
American ethnic group consciousness in a society whose legal Constitu- 
tion recognizes the rights, privileges, and aspirations of the individual, 
but whose political institutions recognize the reality of ethnic groups 
only during election contests” (4, 6). The integrationist strain opposes 
the nationalist in Cruse’s scheme, while both have their roots in the 
nineteenth century. Even though “integrationism” was not available as a 
concept to Frederick Douglass, the latter embodies nevertheless Cruse’s 
prototypical representative of the integrationist urge, as Douglass’s con- 
temporary, Martin R. Delany, for example, stands for the “rejected 
strain,” or the nationalist impulse. The dilemma for Cruse was the ca- 
pitulation of black intellectual leadership to integrationist formulas that 
essentially depleted the energies of the community, as they robbed the 
latter of its crucial human and symbolic capital. In DuBois, the two 
strains “nearly merged into a new synthesis,” inasmuch as DuBois was 
“a leading exponent of the Pan-Africanism that had its origins with 
Martin R. Delany,” as well as one of the key movers of the Niagara 
Movement (1905) and what Cruse calls the “Naacp [growing out of 
the latter] integrationist trend” (6). 

The thrust of The Crisis, then, is to demonstrate systematically the 
default of black intellectual leadership in relinquishing its agenda to 
mainstream apparati and personalities, focusing on the fate of the Har- 
lem community as a quintessential instance of the life-world in the 
post-World War II era. However, Cruse is careful to provide a back- 
drop to Harlem in the fifties and sixties by examining the political pres- 
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sures brought to bear on it during the twenties and the period of the 
Harlem Renaissance. Pushing the analysis back in the early chapters to 
the teens and to Philip A. Payton’s Afro-American Realty Company, 
a movement in which black economic independence was principally 
responsible for the African influx into Harlem, Cruse rehearses the 
impact of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 Russia on the conceptual 
weave of ideas available to black intellectuals along an evolving politi- 
cal spectrum. In fact, Harlem’s political landscape was grounded in the 
antipodal oppositions that reflect Cruse’s primary binarism—national- 
ism versus integration: Garvey’s “Back-to-Africa” movement and its 
attendant black nationalism, on the one hand, and the radical histori- 
cal materialists, on the other, and their alliance with Marxist thinkers, 
who refracted the political imperatives of the Communist movement in 
their theory and practice. 

As these considerably antagonistic forces warred over time for the soul 
of Harlem, as it were, in the pages of The Messenger, The Masses/The 
New Masses, and The Partisan Review, among other organs of public 
opinion, Harlem itself lost its resources in black theater, for example— 
to wit, the American Negro Theater—and a paradigmatic occasion to 
hammer out an infrastructure of institutional support that would gen- 
erate and sustain African American cultural life. While the powerful 
declamatory and polemical ambitions of Cruse’s work are central to his 
project, he lays out, early on, a ten-point plan not only to correct the 
errors of the past (which continue into the present) but also to set the 
community and its leadership on a different future course. For Cruse, 
the “answer” was primarily economic in the pursuit of a cooperative 
economic idea against the ideology of competitive market economics. 
Under “basic organizational objectives” spelled out in the third chapter 
of Part 1, Cruse elaborates the following aims for the Harlem commu- 
nity and, by metonymic substitution, for the entire life-world: 

1. The immediate “[f]ormation of community-wide citizens’ plan- 
ning groups for a complete overhaul and reorganization of Harlem’s 
political, economic, and cultural life. . . .”* 

2. Black people with business competence should form cooperatives 
“which will take over completely the buying, distributing, and selling 
of all basic commodities used and consumed in Harlem, such as food, 
clothing, luxuries, services, etc.” 

3. Harlem’s proliferation of small, privately owned black businesses 
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should give way to consolidated cooperatives that “would eliminate this 
overlapping, lower prices, and improve quality. Cooperatives would also 
create jobs. Many of the excess stores could be transformed into nurs- 
eries, medical dispensaries for drug addicts, etc.” 

4. “[C]itizens’ committees to combat crime and drug peddling. These 
committees should seek legal permission to be armed to fight the dan- 
gerous network of drug-selling.” 

5. “[A] new, all-Negro, community-wide political party to add bar- 
gaining force to social, cultural and economic reforms.” 

6. “Extensive federal and state aid . . . to finance complete economic, 
political and cultural reforms in Harlem. Without political power these 
social changes cannot be won.” 

7. Tenants’ cooperative ownership of housing, “or, at least, munici- 
pally controlled housing.” 

8. “Citizens’ planning groups on the reorganization of Harlem’s po- 
litical, economic, and cultural life should aim to establish direct lines of 
communication from the community to appropriate departments and 
agencies of the federal government . . . whenever it is deemed necessary 
and politically apropos, and in the interest of expediting community de- 
cisions, municipal and state echelons should be by-passed.” 

g. “Citizens’ planning groups must devise a new school of economics 
based on class and community organization. Such a school should be 
predicated on the need to create a new black middle class organized on 
the principle of cooperative economic ownership and technical admin- 
istration.” 

to. “Citizens’ planning groups should petition the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission on the social need to allocate television and radio 
facilities to community group corporations rather than only to private 
interests.” (88-89; Cruse’s emphases) 

The Cruse cooperative model, with its egalitarian attitudes and roots 
in the indigenous locale, would have had to situate itself in perspective 
with wider national and international interests—in effect, would have 
had to compere against such interest formulas—but Cruse recognized the 
latent capitalist desire in the African American middle-class subject, at 
least, that would challenge his model, if not wreck it, so that a good 
deal of the urgency of The Crisis is directed toward its contradictions. 
It should be pointed out that the fractured scene of ideological belief 
has not been healed, inasmuch as the African American community re- 
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mains muddled about capitalistic practices, or so it seems, tending to 
believe that only white racist supremacy has prevented it from sharing 
in, from, in fact, helping to generate, the fruits of “business,” what a 
Steinbeck narrator once called a “curious ritualized thievery.” What this 
belief means is that black Americans would be capitalistic, except for; 
this rather unarticulated wish is quite a different thing from belief in a 
systemic and radical uprooting of the dominant paradigm of American 
economism. At any rate, Cruse’s ten-point plan shares a resonance with 
classical black models of economic and cultural independence in its ap- 
peal to a materialist deep reading, at the same time that it anticipates 
schemes of collective wealth and accountability. 

Cruse develops his interrogation around the Harlem scene because 
of its critical black mass, its concentration of symbolic capital, and 
its sensitive location in what was, at the time of the writing, the 
preeminent world-class city. Harlem, as the cultural capital of black 
America, had held this position for at least a century, and probably a 
bit longer, when we recall the sites of beneficent and cooperative soci- 
eties, church activities, and women’s support networks, lifelines which 
are detailed in Dorothy Sterling’s We Are Your Sisters New York City, 
if not Harlem, per se, along with Philadelphia, offered early black self- 
help programs through clerical organizations, particularly the African- 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as early as, in the case of Philadelphia’s 
“Mother Bethel” a.m.e. Church, the late eighteenth century. The 
reign of New York City as one of two or three urban centers that 
focused the liberational energies of America’s free black population re- 
mained unchallenged through the period of post-Reconstruction and 
gained reenforcement in the post-World War I period as an outcome 
of massive black flight from the South. The year 1918, with its record 
lynchings across the southern United States, as black soldiers returned 
home from the killing fields of Europe, effecting common cause with 
labor recruitment efforts and the trials of the peonage-sharecropping 
system, delivered unprecedented numbers of black people to the New 
York scene of Harlem and what Cruse tracks of Phil Payton’s real-estate 
organization. Its culmination is expressed as a cultural/arts movement 
in the Harlem Renaissance, but Cruse would attribute the failure of this 
arts movement to sustain itself to that complex of forces that remained 
knotted and left over from the tensions between Garveyism and black 
radicalism, a la Marxist thought. 
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The official home of the Naacp, the National Urban League, and 
their respective organs of public address, Crisis magazine and Opportu- 
nity, Harlem was poised, at the close of the war, to begin to exploit its 
proximity to the publishing houses, the major presses, the salon culture 
of the Big Apple (for example, Mabel Dodge Luhan as chief hostess 
of the 1912 renaissance), and those agencies of cultural and artistic bro- 
kering that would offer key access to figures like James Weldon Johnson 
and Claude McKay, who both figure prominently in Cruse’s reading 
of early Harlem culture. Harlem’s wealth of symbolic capital, includ- 
ing the Schomburg Collection of the New York Public Library and 
powerful local organizations such as the Abyssinian Missionary Baptist 
Church — pastored by the Clayton Powells and Wyatt T. Walker, among 
others— offers additional reasons why its appeal seemed only natural to 
Cruse, who had spent a good part of his young manhood in the com- 
munity. At one time the home of Sugar Hill, with its substantial bour- 
geois and professional-class black subjects, Harlem is today the shat- 
tered “dream-deferred” of one of its finest poets— Langston Hughes, 
who, in the heyday of 47s Harlem, sang its democratic possibilities, its 
mezclada of African American and A frican-diasporic elements. Hughes 
died the year that The Crisis was published, as though marking the col- 
lapse of a particular cultural synthesis. 

It seems fair to observe, then, that Harlem’s centrality as cultural 
capital of black America has been effectively eroded by forces too com- 
plex to exhaust here; some of them, however, are immediately explicable 
in Republican political schemes of the early eighties and beyond, if not 
the late, difficult years of the Carter presidency, whose policies of “be- 
nign neglect” of America’s great cities in the East, and chiefly of New 
York City, aided in their depopulation trends and the subsequent eco- 
nomic maturity of the country’s Sun Belt, certain major southern cities, 
especially Miami and Atlanta—both capitals now of the mew New 
South—and California’s fabulous Route 1, the gateway to the Pacific 
Rim and Central America. When one speaks today about a cultural and 
intellectual capital of black America, the mind scatters in different di- 
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rections, as it is at least clear that “it” is no longer a place. But certainly 
Atlanta, with its favorable climate, its black critical mass and manage- 
able human scale, its affordable real estate, and its efficient infrastruc- 
ture and hospitable disposition to high-yield investment capital has 


become, since the publication of The Crisis, a major player for such hon- 
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ors. DuBois’s “hymn” to “Atlantis” —an imaginative tour de force on the 
principal stop along the old “Black Belt” nearly a century ago—seems, 
from our current perspective, appropriately forward-looking. But how- 
ever one might respond to this question for the pollsters, the contra- 
dictory impulse that stamps African American life and thought as an 
unmistakable ambivalence is supplemented now by the subject’s need 
to work out a new poetics of travel and exile, a new sort of relation to 
home that is no longer bound to the specificity of place but that the 
subject must now learn to remember. In other words, because Harlem is 
no longer quite in vogue, nor yet the City on a Hill in Cruse’s central 
vision, one must decide anew what he/she now thinks about Memphis 
and Birmingham. 

Though Cruse does not touch on DuBois and travel as a significant 
theme in the life of black creative intellectuals, it is nonetheless impera- 
tive that DuBois’s and Cruse’s successors do so, inasmuch as its atten- 
dant anxieties bear on a subject that African American culture criticism 
does make explicit: DuBois had called it the “double consciousness.” 
And while the DuBoisian paradigm is not exactly the same idea as 
Cruse’s “nationalism” versus “integrationism,” both concepts resemble 
each other in the emphatic split that they each posit at the center of 
black life. 

The distance and the difference between DuBois and Cruse are not 
contextual alone, but signal an epistemic shift of terms, the differ- 
ing critical postulates and instruments that bring new objects on the 
social landscape into view, or ones that show new facets of relation- 
ship between one object and another. DuBois was writing in the early 
decades—he lived so /ong—of the appearance of the disciplines of the 
social sciences in the United States: sociology, economics, and psychol- 
ogy, in particular. Cruse, by contrast, was at work, having come of age 
in the 1940s, in the triumphant era of the object of the social science: 
“man” in his milieu, as the Marxian Aomo economicus, as the primary 
target of elements of the socius (work and labor relations, family life, 
leisure time, sickness, aging, and dying), and as the major features of 
“human” were atomized in the particular protocols of a specific disci- 
plinary object. These rather sharp contextual and epistemic contrasts 
do not just describe but foreshadow one of the central concerns of this 
writing —the matter was not entirely lost on Cruse—and that is the ex- 
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tent to which the intellectual is chosen and formed for his/her task by 
the prevailing critico-theoretical paradigms, rather than simply choos- 
ing and getting down to work; as I hope to suggest shortly (and in 
short), following the lead of Thomas Kuhn* and Louis Althusser” 
on constituting the cognitive apparatus, the “crisis” of Cruse’s “Negro 
intellectual,” and the rather serious mess that today’s African American 
creative intellectual finds him-/ herself situated in, arises partially from 
the ill-fit between our perception of the “real object” and just how it is 
“mimicked” by, yet distinct from, what Althusser called the “cognitive 
object of knowledge.” In other words, today’s black creative intellectual 
tends to continue to see the same old problem in the same old way (an 
activity that Umberto Eco named a “perceptual cramp”) so that solv- 
ing this problem (and to that extent the fixed idea of “community” is a 
symptom of what is to be relieved) will consist not only in reformulating 
the object of the search, but in rethinking, as well, one’s own involve- 
ment—where he/she is situated regarding the conceptual apparatus— 
in identifying just what the object is. 

It is precisely that shift in the way that community is formulated as 
an idea-object, this monolithic sameness that threads through the dis- 
course from Cruse, to now; it is that momentous change, in fact, in 
figurative value, in materialist analysis and implications, that the cul- 
ture theorist has barely approached. So far as Cruse was concerned, the 
“Negro intellectual,” as 4e was called then, was isolated, in the main, 
from the prevailing theoretical positions of Cruse’s time: his absence, 
for instance, from the national debate concerning left-wing liberal prac- 
tices, and the requirements of a responsive political culture that came to 
focus on two major combatants of the era, C. Wright Mills and Daniel 
Bell. By Cruse’s time, long before the collapse of the Soviet state, com- 
munist theoretical positions were notoriously disabled in providing an 
adequate response both to the problems of a pluralistic democracy and 
to the exigencies confronting the national black community, as Ralph 
Ellison—and Cruse bafflingly elides this point—had already so well 
captured the moment in his novel Invisible Man more than a full decade 
before The Crisis. In short, orthodox Marxist positions were insensitive 
to the nationalist element in black culture, were, in fact, hostile to it, 
as one intellectual and writer after another ended their careers disillu- 
sioned over this peculiar lapse. Others besides Cruse have asked why 
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the radicals could make room for, or accommodate, every other nation- 
alistic interest, except the black one. Cruse said as much, offering, as a 
result, an incisive critique of entrenched Marxist dogma. 

Though Cruse might have gone even further himself toward expos- 
ing the fault lines of his own theoretical moment, of his own distinct 
contribution to precisely the Mills-Bell debate that he valorizes in the 
final chapter of The Crisis, no one, I believe, has spoken more forcefully 
of what must be done; particular paragraphs from the peroration of The 
Crisis still lacerate: 


The special function of the Negro intellectual is a cultural one. He should take 
to the rostrum and assail the stultifying blight of the commercially depraved 
white middle class who has poisoned the structural roots of the American ethos 
and transformed the American people into a nation of intellectual dolts. He 
should explain the economic and institutional causes of this American cultural 
depravity. He should tell black America how and why Negroes are trapped in 
this cultural degeneracy, and how it has dehumanized their essential identity, 
squeezed the lifeblood of their inherited cultural ingredients out of them, and 
then relegated them to the cultural slums. They should tell this brain-washed 
white America, this “nation of sheep,” this overfed, overdeveloped, over privi- 
leged (but culturally pauperized) federation of unassimilated European rem- 
nants that their days of grace are numbered. (455-56) 


Cruse goes on, but we see right away in this paragraph’s unmiti- 
gated commitment to the declamatory word, to the polemical address, 
marked by anaphora and a virtually visionary appeal, what was driv- 
ing Cruse and how right he was; the passage rather reminds me of the 
rhythmical and performative steam behind particular clusters of sen- 
tences by Cornel West, from Breaking Bread,” in his dialogue with bell 
hooks. Though I have decided to quarrel with aspects of the West/hooks 
text, I nevertheless recognize the role that rhetorical inspiration is called 
upon to play in intellectual work. For West, the dilemma of the black 
intellectual will not heal itself until this social formation of thinkers ar- 
ticulates a new, Foucault-inspired “regime of truth” that is “linked to, 
yet not confined by, indigenous institutional practices permeated by ki- 
netic orality and emotional physicality, the rhythmic syncopation, the 
protean improvisation, and the religious, rhetorical, and antiphonal ele- 
ments of Afro-American life.”** One spies the black preacher in the 
heart of this model, and while such transformation might help (and I 
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rather doubt that it will), one can guess that it would be as easy to turn 
the preacher into an intellectual, as it would to turn an intellectual into 
a preacher. At any rate, both Cruse and West capture in the writing the 
heartfelt passion that I believe has compelled the black creative intel- 
lectual all along. For Cruse, the African American culture worker was a 
man (Lorraine Hansberry is one of the few women whose work makes 
an appearance in The Crisis, and not very flatteringly), a man bent upon 
a mission, apocalyptic in character, upon whose effectiveness the very 
survival of not only the community but the very nation itself depended. 
Cruse concludes the paragraph: 


The job has hardly begun. America is an unfinished nation—the product of a 
badly-bungled process of inter-group cultural fusion. America is a nation that 
lies to itself about who and what it is. It is a nation of minorities ruled by a 
majority of one—it thinks and acts as if it were a nation of white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. This white Anglo-Saxon ideal, this lofty dream of a minority at 
the summit of its economic and political power and the height of its histori- 
cal self-delusions, has led this nation to the brink of self-destruction. And on 
its way, it has effectively dissuaded, crippled and smothered the cultivation of a 
democratic cultural pluralism in America. (456) 


I think that Cruse here is calling upon his intellectual John the Bap- 
tist to step into the fray and lead the charge that Randolph Bourne 
had dared to imagine in the 1920s. Troping on Bourne, Cruse suggests, 
“For American society, the most crucial requirement at this point is a 
complete democratization of the national cultural ethos. This requires 
a thorough, democratic overhauling of the social functions of the entire 
American cultural apparatus” (457). 

For all his prickliness of style and certitude of conviction in his own 
superiority to the task—and in some ways, that only Cruse appears to 
understand what is needed offers a needless distraction for the reader— 
Harold Cruse betrays, in The Crisis, his link to the times: He was its 
child in language, as we recall that the late sixties were one of America’s 
great eras of black preaching, in King, in Malcolm X, in Baldwin’s 
writings, even though we do not customarily think of James Baldwin 
as preaching in his written work, and Cruse was his time’s child in the 
sure beauty of hopefulness, of /ooking forward, and he was most cer- 
tainly its child in the evocation of a scene of confrontational hostility 
between dual and distinctive agonists, or opponents. While Cruse had 
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quite forcefully and persuasively urged the black creative intellectual of 
his audience to look toward his numerous affiliations with a critical eye, 
indeed, to seek to forge strategic alliances and politically appropriate 
friendships, he falls back in the press of closure on the time-honored 
literary device known as “Black America” and “White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant” America. While there is never a doubt that “Black” and 
“Wasp” are sign-vehicles that signify real political constituencies and 
concrete cultural allegiances, it is also true that there is enough overlap 
between these intersubjectivities—for good or ill—on the cultural and 
social plane that a strict division between them is messed up everywhere 
but on paper; in other words, the black creative intellectual of Cruse’s 
time, with his increasingly “integrated” social status, was being impor- 
tuned to assail some of his friends. And denefits. 

If living in the time after Cruse has taught us anything, it has been 
virtually knee-jerk doubt, unease, and suspicion of what we have come 
to recognize as binary claims. That old American mine field, wired with 
updated booby traps, staked out the terrain that Cruse had to cross. 
He negotiated it fairly well, in my view—our age, as I suggested at the 
beginning of this essay, has not yet produced an even remotely compa- 
rable reading in imitation of its patient and skillful exegesis. Neverthe- 
less, that was then, and here we are now, in the aftermath of not only 
his writing but also a deranged global order and a decentered, if not 
jettisoned, subject of history. Because Cruse could not have anticipated 
the massive project of deconstruction—and here I do not mean specific 
texts but, rather, an entire repertoire of gestures that have dismantled 
many of the very assumptions of humanistic inquiry—Cruse becomes 
for us, from this distance, a c/osed mastery, dated by its era yet useful in 
its incisive daring. That he spoke to his time in the name of the black 
creative intellectual is sufficient. 


3. DO YOU KNOW WHAT THEY CALL YOU BEHIND YOUR BACK? 


Even though starting from a different point, the intellectual is situated 
in African American culture in precisely the same manner that Cruse 
was — poised toward the history that hurts, to echo Jameson.”* But the 
link between this hurting history and the step beyond marks the im- 
measurable distance that separates us from Cruse’s certainties and those 
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of the late sixties. The intellectual, then, installed in his/her own auto- 
biographical moment, is always wrestling with a tale of the same two 
cities; one of them goes this way: The Autobiography of Malcolm X re- 
counts a tale in which the hero/protagonist is confronted in an open 
forum by a Negro who asks a real question. The setting is the univer- 
sity, and the audience, of course, is predominantly white (as it gallingly 
shows the tendency to be, and as the question itself implied criticism 
of Malcolm’s position). For all of his significant beauty, a dogmatist, 
nevertheless, the public Malcolm assumed that his fellow and brother 
was “trying to get house,” as we used to say in the neighborhood, by 
posing that kind of query, in hat kind of space. When one attempts “to 
get house,” he wishes to make points at his interlocutor’s expense, to 
win the crowd and its approbation. The man may or may not have been 
“up to” this game of signifying,’° but it felt so to Malcolm, who deliv- 
ered, in turn, the withering “answer” that stops black blood cold: Do 
you know what they call you behind your back? And by the age of six, 
if not before, every black child knows that it is “nigger.” 

Malcolm, himself signifying, was illegitimately silencing debate, 
which marks the difference, at the same time that his interlocutor, in 
case he’d “forgotten,” was being reminded of his positionality, despite. 
In other words, the tacit agreement that prevailed among parties—to 
submit the behavior and the desire to the rules of the moment—was dis- 
rupted by its sudden return to the moment’s diegesis. (It goes without 
saying that to do so is rather like striking a tear through the fabric 
of film stock at the moment that it rolls through the projector.) The 
black creative intellectual, then, is rarely afforded the occasion of the 
moment clean; either he/she will remind him-/herself, or someone else 
will, of the “big picture,” let’s say, the material scene through which 
he/she is moving. The very ability to differentiate oneself as an intel- 
lectual worker under the historicizing conditions of African American 
culture, long constituted in and by dominance as a mute facticity and 
tactility, has barely been achieved by African Americans across the life- 
world. In fact, as one speaks, he/she does so against the background 
that Malcolm X (and, I dare say, any figure of public standing) exploited 
with considerable cunning. 

So it is that the “homegrown” intellectual is addressing her herme- 
neutic demand not only to the cultural dominant but to her natal com- 
munity as well. Furthermore, it is by sectors of both that she is, in effect, 
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interpellated, or summoned, as a responsible subject and subjectivity. 
And how could it be otherwise? How could it not be double trouble 
that her very vocation is itself a space not yet entirely cleared out, as 
it were, by a culture that maintains no obligation at all to believe Aer, 
especially; to treat her, to imagine her, as a credible discursive subject, 
working on an intellectually identifiable object, at the same time that 
she encounters it as contradictory, if not adversarial, that she moves on 
in a “negative capability”? The other tale, then, that the black creative 
intellectual confronts marks the weave of contradiction as a fruitful one, 
but only if . . . It is, perhaps, too soon here to speak of bravery, but 
I suspect that that must be our destination through the reversals of 
assumption that now make it difficult, if not impossible, to (1) recon- 
stitute a “talented tenth,” which is itself the culminative position of the 
myth of representation (as both DuBois and Cruse embraced it from their 
common historic past); (2) sustain the idea of the intellectual as a lead- 
ing and heroic persona/ity rather than a local point of oscillation among 
contending conceptual claims; and (3) continue to pursue a theory and 
practice of intellectual or cultural work that is performative rather than, 
for lack of a better word, unfortunately, “scientific,” or responsible to 
a “cognitive apparatus,” or a “thought-idea.” These “impossibles,” we 
ought to add, began to take shape long before The Crisis of the Negro 
Intellectual was published, if we push the reel back to the generation 
of Randolph Bourne, Kenneth Burke, and “The Fugitives,” on the one 
hand, and of W. E. B. DuBois, “The Niagara Movement”/NAAcP, and 
early Pan-Africanism, on the other. But if our predication of cataclys- 
mic change on a geopolitical scale has led us to imagine an earthquake 
in one direction, then we could sketch a dismantling, equally as power- 
ful, from another and overlapping one that more directly bore down on 
Cruse’s era; in short, 1968 was engendered by an additional context that 
brought movement, indeed, crisis, across the field of signification.” 

I would track its more or less arbitrary moment of origin to 1966, 
when a series of seminars and colloquia, convened by the Humani- 
ties Center at Johns Hopkins University, resulted in the publication of 
a gathering of essays entitled The Structuralist Controversy: The Lan- 
guages of Criticism and the Sciences of Man, edited by Richard Macksey 
and Eugenio Donato.” The parent sessions had been convoked during a 
week in October 1966, at an international symposium called “The Lan- 
guages of Criticism and the Sciences of Man” (“Les Langages Critiques 
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et Les Sciences de Homme”), with support from the Ford Foundation. 

Humanists and social scientists from across the United States and eight 
other countries had converged on Baltimore at the time. This sympo- 

sium series led to a two-year protocol, “which sought to explore the 
impact of contemporary ‘structuralist’ thought on critical methods in 
humanistic and social studies” (SC, xv). Seminar participants included, 

among others, René Girard, Lucien Goldmann, Tzvetan Todorov, Ro- 

land Barthes, Jacques Lacan, and Jacques Derrida. While the choice of 
this date may be somewhat questionable, it serves a purpose neverthe- 

less for situating the arguments and propositions of structuralism*— 

the cross-disciplinary and systematic examination of the conditions of 
discursivity—to the fore in relationship to a wider audience of academics 
in the United States. As the editors of The Structuralist Controversy ex- 

plained the impetus behind both the symposium and the volume, struc- 

turalist method itself had come to redefine a plurality of disciplinary 
procedures: 


As this was the first time in the United States that structuralist thought had 
been considered as a cross-disciplinary phenomenon, the organizers of the pro- 
gram sought to identify certain basic problems and concerns common to every 
field of study: the status of the subject, the general theory of signs and lan- 
guage systems, the use and abuse of models, homologies and transformations 
as analytic techniques, synchronic (vs.) diachronic descriptions, the question 
of “mediations” between objective and subjective judgments, and the possible 
relationship between microcosmic and macrocosmic social or symbolic dimen- 


sions. (SC, xvi) 


I did not become familiar with this work, however, until the following 
decade, when, as a first-appointment assistant professor of English and 
black studies, and an NEH post-doctoral fellow, I attended the opening 
of the School of Criticism and Theory, convened June/July 1976, on 
the campus of the University of California, Irvine. Having been capti- 
vated a couple of years before by the corpus of Kenneth Burke, which 
suddenly made clearer to me exactly what I had been attempting to 
achieve in my doctoral dissertation and the undifferentiated restlessness 
to change and inform my own conceptual language, I had been pre- 
pared, without knowing it, for the tonic instruction of Hayden White, 
before The Tropics of Discourse; of Fredric Jameson, before The Politi- 
cal Unconscious; of René Girard, just after Violence and the Sacred; of 
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Edward Said, shortly before Orientalism, a topic that he introduced to 
the student body that summer in an evening lecture; of Hazard Adams; 
and of Frank Kermode, the wry, authoritative figure in the mix. When 
I returned on an occasion of the next generation of the School, as an in- 
structor, during the summer of 1990, at the current home of scT on the 
campus of Dartmouth College, what had been news to myself nearly 
fifteen years before had become by then standard (perhaps even giib) 
operating procedure. 

To my mind, at least—and this imagined nexus seems worthy of ex- 
tended investigation—the new procedural methods of reading “natu- 
rally” belonged to their historic moment as the iconoclastic blast from 
the teachers of students in rebellion. As buildings were being seized and 
occupied by students on college campuses across the United States, in 
opposition to the Vietnam War, in support of black studies and women’s 
lib, it seems that certain teachers, on the other side of the Atlantic, were 
preparing the epistemological foundations of profound change: (1) a re- 
reading of the Marxist theoretical revolution; (2) the unconscious as 
(if) a linguistic structure; (3) mythic systems as the paradigmatic semi- 
otic; (4) the rupture of the transcendental signifier and the undivided 
subject of presence; (5) the deployment of a natural historical sequence, 
reconfigured as a discursive series of relations; (6) the conversion of the 
women’s movement into a theoretical and curricular object—to name 
a few of the more obvious developments. Looking across the disci- 
plines revised and corrected by radical procedure, Macksey and Donato 
perceived a “horizon of a conceptual system” that had given way to 
“philosophical metaphors of defeat—‘supplement, ‘trace,’ ‘simulacrum,’ 
‘series,’ ‘archive,’ ‘errancy,’ and the like” (SC, xii). Such an outcome had 
indeed induced a “climate” of opinion in which 


today’s task for thinkers . . . resides in the possibility of developing a critical 
discourse without identities to sustain concepts, without privileged origins, or 
without an ordered temporality to guarantee the mimetic possibilities of rep- 
resentation. The fundamental entities of such systems, adrift in radical discon- 
tinuity, are Events which cannot be accounted for by transcendental idealities. 
(SC, xii) 


A shaken academy, by 1971, would certainly be able to attest to “Events” 


no longer explicable, in the main, by the “transcendental idealities” that 
had subtended a “divided house.” 
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It is precisely the asymmetrical poise of the period—students in 
rebellion “everywhere,” but the most innovative instruction coming, 
often, from the other side—that lends the era its haze of conceptual 
origins, which Paul Bové’s work, Intellectuals in Power, goes far to clar- 
ify in the figure of Erich Auerbach.” It should be noted, however, 
that the “New Criticism” movement that had captured the imagina- 
tion of America’s literary/critical establishment from the 1920s on had 
already succeeded in divorcing an object, the “heterocosm,””° from its 
sociopolitical context. It was not necessarily difficult, then, to transfer 
a sensibility, trained on the academy’s “close reading” and the conven- 
tions of irony/ambiguity, to the world of text and discursivity. In fact, 
it would appear that the “New Criticism,” in certain of its critical dis- 
positions, at least, had anticipated the Continental drift. Moving out 
of its customary orbit, English and American literary studies came, in- 
creasingly, to demarcate the vanishing center of a centrifugal motion, as 
literary criticism gave way, in time, to literary theory, and as the object 
of investigation was itself reconfigured: Instead of a hierarchical canon 
of literature, defined by periods, anxieties of influence, eminent practi- 
tioners and their derivatives, the literary object was knocked over and 
flattened out into a sea of discursive possibilities that swam unfamiliar 
currents—philosophy, linguistics, anthropology, film studies, feminist 
discourse and theory, black studies and African American expressive 
culture, and, lately, newer occasions in postcolonial, multicultural, les- 
bian/bisexual/gay, cultural, popular studies, and “minority discourse(s).” 
From that point of view, the ensuing fifteen years have been heady with 
a progressive unfolding, instigated by a handful of enabling postulates 
that we have already identified. 

Whenever a thorough intellectual historiography of the period is at- 
tempted, we imagine that it will flesh out these impression points that 
have not only marked their objects but, in a very real sense, constituted 
them: Sausserian linguistics and its aftermath; Freudian psychoanalytic 
work, restituted in the writings of Jacques Lacan; Derridean philoso- 
phy and its implications for an American school of deconstruction;”* 
the strategies of structuralist and poststructuralist cultural behavior, the 
Foucaultian shift of paradigm, from the delineation of objects to their 
relationship in the ensemble, contextualized by enunciative fields and 
their inscriptions in the regimes of power and domination; the exten- 
sive Marxist critique by Marxists themselves, who sought to reinterpret 
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historical materialism in light of late capital and the pervasive force of 
market that further disrupts our notions of a sacrosanct privacy. These 
far-reaching changes, carried through in a number of disciplines, have 
altered our view of the historical, as well as the literary, object, which 
now belongs to textual production and discursive positioning as the new 
rule. With Spivak’s English translation of De /a Grammatologie,* the 
project of deconstruction, which dismantled the centrality of a unified 
subject in logos, gained ground as the new technic of reading. Between 
1966 and 1976, then, the outline of the new academy was laid down, 
or, more precisely, a revised and corrected curriculum of the humanities 
was inaugurated. Converging on this scene of displaced conceptual ob- 
jects were numbers of new academic players, from the late sixties on, a 
consequence that has conduced toward a terminal degree, for example, 
and “full-time equivalents” in the university’s departments of literature 
that bear no exact semblance to degree and curricular protocols as short 
a time ago as The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual. 

The implications of the paradigm shift for black creative intellectuals 
have been fairly massive, or, more exactly, have not been isolated in their 
impact. For one thing, the black intellectual, firmly installed, during 
DuBois’s era and overlapping onto Cruse’s, in indigenous black institu- 
tions, as a rule, have been repositioned in the mainstream academy. It 
is fair to say that whatever spaces of creative autonomy were yielded by 
a more homogeneous culture and life-world tended to dissipate by the 
late sixties. In other words, it is rare today that a black writer or critic 
finds means of support outside the academy or some other institution 
situated in the cultural dominant (e.g., mainstream publishers, etc.). 
One could even go so far as to say that mainstream institutions appear 
to meet the intellectual’s desire, however he or she might “carry on” 
about the community. The “organic intellectual” that we have imagined 
after Antonio Gramsci locates a romantic, liberated figure, then, who 
never really fructified and who remains a symptom of nostalgic yearn- 
ing, looking back on a childhood perfected through the lens of distance 
and distortion. The truth, more nearly, is that writers, in particular, and 
certainly the critics/theorists, have been as compelled as any other sub- 
ject of economy to follow whatever fortunes, in this case, of the “prose 
arts,” into the contemplative sanctums, in an age dominated by commu- 
nications technologies. The younger members of Cruse’s initial audi- 
ence, then, either leaving undergraduate schools or entering graduate 
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programs, at the time that The Crisis was published, were never wholly 
destined, by very virtue of the aims of the Civil Rights movement itself, 
for the singularity of motive, of address, that Cruse’s passionate invo- 
cation conjured up. Many of those persons, like Cruse himself at the 
University of Michigan, would be exactly positioned, in their future, 
between a putative community on the one hand and the politics and 
discursivities of the predominantly white academy on the other. We 
could say with a great deal of justification that the black creative intel- 
lectual has been more hesitant than not to acknowledge precisely where 
and 4ow he or she “is coming from” and in what ways /ocation marks 
in fact a chunk of the Aistorical material. A more efficacious critique, 
or, I should say, one that is less loaded with pretenses and pretentions, 
altogether depends on such acknowledgments. 

Furthermore, if Steiner and Foucault were right, man is not only no 
longer the linchpin of historical movement but history itself demon- 
strates a minimal resiliency of meaning as a self-reflective tool in the 
current inventory of media-inspired, constructed punctualities. Certain 
idols of narrative have lost their explanatory power for American cul- 
ture in general and for African American culture, in particular, if its 
contemporary music tells us anything, so that the key question for the 
black creative intellectual now is: How does one grasp her membership 
in, or relatedness to, a culture that defines itself by the very logics of 
the historical? Or, as I queried earlier, What is the work of the black 
creative intellectual, for all we know now? 

The short answer is that the black creative intellectual must get busy 
where he/she is. There is no other work, if he/she has defined an essential 
aspect of his/her personhood as the commitment to reading, writing, 
and teaching. From Howard University to Cornell; from Wilberforce 
to Berkeley; from Tuskegee to Harvard; the relational object does not 
change, and ‘haz, it seems to me, decides the main problem to be dis- 
posed of —how to take hold, at last, of the intellectual object of work 
in language. The black creative intellectual, from Ralph Ellison, in In- 
visible Man,?* to Imamu Baraka, in Home,** to Toni Morrison, in inter- 
view,”> to name some of the most eminent cultural figures, embraces the 
black musician and his music as the most desirable model/object. While 
African American music, across long centuries, offers the single form 
of cultural production that the life-world can “read” through thick and 
thin, and while so consistent a genius glimmers through the music that 
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it seems ordained by divine authority its very self, the intellectual rightly 
grasps the figure of the musician for the wrong reasons: not once do we 
get the impression that the musical performer promotes his own ego 
over the music, or that he prefers i¢ to the requirements, conventions, 
and history of practices that converge on the music; if that were not so, 
then little in this arena of activity would exhibit the staying power that 
our arts of performance have shown over the long haul. In other words, 
though ego-consciousness is necessary, it is the performance that counts 
here, apparently, as we know black musicians and remember them by 
the instruments of performance, and performance marks exactly the 
standard of work and evaluation that has not changed, from the Fisk 
University Jubilee Singers, Bessie Smith, and Thomas Dorsey on one 
end of the spectrum, to Charlie Mingus, Phineas Newburn, and Mul- 
grew Miller on the other, with Willie Mitchell and Booker T. and the 
MGs in between. Across nearly a century of African American musi- 
cal performance, implied in the foregoing figures, a variety of syntheses 
is at work, so that, for instance, Billie Holiday and Leontyne Price are 
not judged by the same musical standards, do not perform the same 
instrumentality, just as Thelonious Monk and Keith Jarrett each dem- 
onstrates a respective brilliance. What they have in common in their 
considerable divergence of time, location, and calling is performative 
excellence, and it seems to me that Ais is the page of music from which 
the black creative intellectual must learn to read. (One might also bear 
in mind that musical excellence Aistorically relates to the entertainment 
needs of the dominant culture: at least one captivity narrative by an 
African American writer rehearses a horrifying story of the bonded, who 
were forced to dance.”® In other words, music in black culture achieved 
its superior degree of development, in part, because its ancestral forces 
were occasioned, allowed. The culture’s relationship to language is the 
radically different story too familiar to repeat.) The black creative intel- 
lectual does not make music, as it were, and should not try, but he/she 
can “play.” What, then, is 4is/her “instrument”? 

Sharply and flatly: it is the “production process of the object of 
knowledge” (RC, 41). A seminar on Marx’s Capita/, conducted by Louis 
Althusser and Etienne Balibar at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in early 
1965, resulted in a publication that was translated into English in 1970— 
Reading Capital (Lire le Capital). In a complicated reformulation of the 
Marxist epistemological moment, Althusser, in the opening segment of 
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the text, patiently elaborates the problem that Marx exploited as that of 
reading itself, but a reading no longer “innocent.” In the course of that 
discussion, Althusser retrieves the “object of knowledge,” concealed by 
a “reading at sight” (RC, 16) and the “empiricist conception of knowl- 
edge” (RC, 35), as a distinction to be made from the “real object.” It 
seems to me that it is precisely that confusion, in one of its avatars, 
that persistently dogs African American sociocultural work as the hid- 
den component of analysis. Bringing it out, I think, would set the work 
and the culture worker on a different course and induce a new set of de- 
mands. While we can not exhaustively reread Althusser “reading Marx” 
here, a few contextualizing observations are in order. 

Althusser is poised toward Capita/—about a century after the first 
volume was written”’—as a philosopher might be, and Althusser dif- 
ferentiates such disposition from that of the economist, the historian, 
and the philologist, who not only would have addressed the work in 
a different way from the philosopher but would have assumed the ob- 
ject, comparing it (and here we might conjecture that Althusser means 
effecting a commensurability) “with an object already defined outside 
it, without questioning that object itself” (RC, 14). But to read Capi- 
tal “as philosophers” would be to interrogate “the specific object of a 
specific discourse, and the specific relationship between this discourse 
and its object” (RC, 15). One would gauge the place of Capital in the 
history of knowledge by putting to the “discourse-object unity” that it 
presents “the question of the epistemological status which distinguishes 
this particular unity from other forms of discourse-object unity” (RC, 
15). Capital, as the object of this sort of inquiry, is, within itself, a 
rather remarkable occurrence, inasmuch as the Marxist canon, in gen- 
eral, is assumed by black creative intellectuals—and this was certainly 
the rule of the past—to be a quintessential by “privileged model of 
anchorage,” an “expressive reading, the open and bare-faced” witness 
of the “essence in existence” (RC, 35). But it is precisely this “read- 
ing at sight,” Althusser contends, that the Marxist episteme disrupted. 
Taking his introduction to the seminar at face value, we can insert his 
move within the general climate of critical opinion—including a prior 
moment in French intellectual history by way of a veiled reference to 
existentialism’s “essence/existence” debate—coming to prevail on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In short, it seems that the blindnesses and in- 
sights, the visions and oversights, the “marks of an omission produced 
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by the ‘fulness’ of the utterance itself” (RC, 23) were enabled, as a 
self-reflexive project, on/y at that moment. “Seeing, listening, speaking, 
reading,” those “simplest acts of existence”—in light of Marx, Nietz- 
sche, and Freud—were reopened to unsettling oscillation. “Only since 
Freud,” Althusser claims, “have we begun to suspect what listening, and 
hence what speaking (and keeping silent) means (veut dire); that this 
‘meaning’. . . of speaking and listening reveals beneath the innocence 
of speech and hearing the culpable depth of a second, quite different dis- 
course, the discourse of the unconscious” (RC, 16). 

Capital is repositioned, then, as the reading target, whose transpar- 
ency “in the dramas and dreams of our history . . . its disputes and 
conflicts . . . its defeats and victories of the workers’ movement” (RC, 
14) will be rendered an instance of the very thing that Althusser is 
calling for in a reading that has lost its “innocence”: the “sighting” of 
an “opacity” that addresses another “thought-object” and that dem- 
onstrates the special domain of that object on the historical material 
ground. Taking the “empiricist concept of knowledge,” which defines 
knowledge as the function of the real object, to be the culminative 
moment of ideology, Althusser effectively “retroacts” Capital as post- 
modernist: critique, insofar as Marx posed the answer to the question 
that classical political economy hadn’t even asked. (“What is the value 
of labour-power?” Asking, instead, “What is the value of labour,” clas- 
sical economists had elided terrains of inquiry, “ “by substituting for the 
value of labour . . . the apparent object of its investigations, the value 
of labour power, a power which only exists in the personality of the 
labourer, and is as different from its function, labour, as a machine is 
from its performance’”** [RC, 20]. Not aware of the substitution, Marx 
argued, classical political economy was led down the road to “inextri- 
cable contradictions” that induced exclusive preoccupation with labor 
value and its prices, with the relation of this value to the value of com- 
modities, and so forth. By inserting “the personality of the labourer” 
into the equation, Marx was enabled to see the “oversight” that classi- 
cal political economy had made on its own answer: “. . . is equal to the 
value of the subsistence goods necessary for the maintenance and repro- 
duction of labour.” The question that Marx restituted, then, had as its 
answer: “The value of labour-power is equal to the value of the subsistence 
goods necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of labour-power” [RC, 
23]. According to Althusser’s reading of this outcome, what the classi- 
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cists did not see is precisely what they saw as the “invisibility” of “sight” 
[RC, 21ff]. The oversight was not performed on the object but in the 
sight—“an oversight that concerns vision: non-vision is therefore inside 
vision, it is a form of vision and hence has a necessary relationship with 
vision” [RC, 21]. Perhaps Ralph Ellison’s protagonist of Invisible Man 
had already anticipated such a reading as Althusser performs?) Althus- 
ser’s demonstration of the disruptive syntax, which the unasked ques- 
tion provoked, induces this graphic equivalent: “‘The value of labour 
( ) is equal to the value of the subsistence goods necessary for the 
maintenance and reproduction of labour ( )” (RC, 22). Marx, in 
effect, he is claiming, indexes the silences, the aporias, in the discourse 
of classical political economy. 

Teasing out Marx’s reading further, Althusser is led to the empiri- 
cist critique, which, he believes, will compel us to reorganize our idea 
of knowledge as the “mirror myths of immediate vision and reading” 
and to conceive it, instead, “as a production” (RC, 24). By “production,” 
Althusser refers to those “structural conditions” that enable knowledge; 
“sighting,” then, is no longer the peculiar perceptual endowment of an 
individual subject, but is, rather, “the relation of immanent reflection 
between the field of [a] problematic and its objects and its problems” 
(RC, 25). Clearing ground for “earthliness,” or the Marxian “absolute 
immanence” (RC, 131), Althusser wants to reconfigure the relation be- 
tween a knowing subject and how he arrives at knowing—in other 
words, the latter is neither given in the thing itself nor is it the trans- 
parent transcendent: 


Vision then loses the religious privileges of divine reading: it is no more than a 
reflection of the immanent necessity that ties an object or problem to its con- 
ditions of existence, which lie in the conditions of production. It is literally no 
longer the eye (the mind’s eye) of a subject which sees what exists in the field 
defined by a theoretical problematic: it is this field itself which sees itse/fin the 
objects or problems it defines—sighting being merely the necessary reflection 
of the field on its objects. (RC, 25) 


The empiricist concept of knowledge, which implies the transparency 
of reading, offers the “secular transcription” of a “religious phantasm,” 
grounded in “the Logos and its Scriptures” (RC, 35). The empiricist 
function of knowledge can be said to effect an occlusion, insofar as the 
knowledge that it derives is revelatory—it is to be supposed—of a real 
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object, or is itself the space of such knowledge. Althusser represents this 
process of derivation as an “abstraction,” a separating out of the thing 
itself from the “dross,” or irrelevancy, that conceals it: 


To know is to abstract from the real object its essence, the possession of which 
by the subject is then called knowledge. . . . Just as gold, before its abstraction, 
exists as gold unseparated from its dross in the dross itself, so the essence of the 


real exists as a real essence in the real which contains it. (RC, 36) 


In this case, the special vocation of knowledge is “to separate, in the 
object, the two parts which exist in it, the essential and the inessen- 
tial—by the special procedures whose aim is to e/iminate the inessential 
real” (RC, 36). By way of a series of operations and probings—“sortings, 
sievings, scrapings, and rubbings”—the subject who knows hits pay 
dirt, as it were, the “second part of the real which is its essence, itself 
real” (RC, 36). The object then stands revealed before us in all its pris- 
tine clarity of origin, purpose, motivation, no trace of hands touching 
it. Thus “the relation between the visible and the invisible is therefore 
identical to the relation between the outside and the inside, between 
the dross and the kernel” (RC, 37). A variant on the conception of epi- 
phanic vision, the empiricist concept would hold that transparency 


is separated from itself precisely by the vei/, the dross of impurities, of the 
inessential which steal the essence from us, and which abstraction, by its tech- 
niques of separation and scouring, sets aside, in order to give us the real presence 


of the pure naked essence, knowledge of which is then merely sight. (RC, 37) 


Althusser is then able to poise the empiricist concept against the 
Marxian episteme, which makes a distinction, say, between “the idea of 
the circle” (after Spinoza)—which demarcates the space of the knowl- 
edge of the object—and the circle itself, “which is the real object” 
(RC, 40). 

Two final citations of moves in Reading Capital should bring us to the 
desired intersection; this seems to me the principal lesson to be pon- 
dered: Althusser spends considerable time attempting to deconcatenate 
(1) “the real-concrete” from the “thought-object,” a distinction, he tells 
us, Marx defended. The “real-concrete,” or the “real totality,” “ 
in its independence, after as before, outside the head” (RC, 41). The 
object of knowledge — 


survives 
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a product of the thought which produces it in itself as a thought-concrete . . . 
as a thought-totality . . . as a thought-object, absolutely distinct from the real 
object, the real-concrete, the real totality, knowledge of which is obtained pre- 
cisely by the thought-concrete, the thought-totality 


—does not simply describe a different object from the real, but a differ- 
ent process of production as well: 


While the production process of a given real object, a given real-concrete 
totality (e.g., a given historical nation) takes place entirely in the real and is 
carried out according to the real order of rea/ genesis (the order of succession 
of the moments of Aistorical genesis), the production process of the object of 
knowledge takes place entirely in knowledge and is carried out according to a 
different order, in which the thought categories which “reproduce” the real cate- 
gories do not occupy the same place as they do in the order of real historical 
genesis, but quite different places assigned them by their function in the pro- 
duction process of the object of knowledge. (RC, 41) 


But this thought-object of knowledge is not an equivalent of what 
Simone de Beauvoir said that the magical was—“spirit drooping down 
in the midst of things” —but is, rather, 


the historically constituted system of an apparatus of thought, founded on and 
articulated to natural and social reality. It is defined by the system of real con- 
ditions which make it, if I dare use the phrase, a determinate mode of production 
of knowledges. As such, it is constituted by a structure which combines (“Ver- 
bindung”) the type of object (raw material) on which it labours, the theoretical 
means of production available (its theory, its method and its technique, experi- 
mental and otherwise) and the historical relations (both theoretical, ideological 
and social) in which it produces. (RC, 41) 


This “system of conditions of theoretical practice,” then, “is what 
assigns any given thinking subject (individual) its place and function in 
the production of knowledges” (RC, 41-42; my emphasis). I italicize in 
order to say that the central positionality of the black creative intellectual 
is constituted by systematic theoretical practice and that ‘his is his/her 
“instrument,” forever and anon. If, like Duke Ellington, he/she wants to 
be famous and celebrated, then, perhaps, he/she has landed in the wrong 
orchestra pit. Althusser does not say as much, and needn’t have, insofar 
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as the dilemma before me is not the problematic that concerned him in 
the least, but I emphatically mark the point in order to expose the pri- 
mary non-dit—not-said—of African American intellectual life, ironi- 
cally, and that is its right to exist not only within the “real totality” of its 
natal life-world but within the “real-concrete” of knowledge produc- 
tion, of which one of its key sites in American society is the academy, 
mainstream and otherwise. The “real-concrete” question, then, that is 
posed to black creative intellectuals— What will you do to save your 
people?—and its thousand and one knee-jerk variations, is therefore 
misplaced. It seems to me that the on/y question that the intellectual can 
actually use is: To what extent do the “conditions of theoretical practice” 
pass through him or her, as the /iving site of a significant intervention? In 
other words, as it passes through “I,” what alterations of its properties 
does the “I/eye” perform? Quite obviously I mean to say that the shifter 
in the formulation need not refer, at a// times, to an autobiographical 
itinerary but might inscribe an ensemble of efforts—the research center, 
the think tank, the thematic fellowship, and so forth—defined along 
particular lines of stress. The journal and the periodical also come to 
mind as an analogy on a single mode of collective intent, although, 
locked as we are in our notions of heroic individualism and the allure 
of romantic aloneness, which the academy fosters daily, we can neither 
easily imagine it nor always positively desire it. This seems to me the fest 
of the theoretical paradigm at any given moment and its—of necessity— 
hegemonic possibilities in this here moment, especially, if we take “hege- 
monic” in the sense that Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe redefined 
it: an open and indeterminate range of elements that “fill a hiatus that 
ha[s] opened in the chain of necessity.””” From the beginning of Marx- 
ist theoretical practice, they tell us, hegemony and its logics had offered 
itself “as a complementary and contingent operation, required for con- 
junctural imbalances within an evolutionary paradigm whose essential 
or ‘morphological’ validity was not for a moment placed in question.” 
If that is so, then Laclau and Mouffe have danced hegemony around 
to a user-friendly “socialist strategy” that is open to new democratic 
cunning, and this seems to me exactly the meaning of America in the 
sixties—that American intellectual life, with its rapid incursions and 
cross-racial fusions since Cruse, has brought us face-to-face with ex- 
plosive potential in the theoretical object. To fritter the time away thumb- 
sucking would give revitalized meaning to fragedy and farce. 
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Now, I do not intend to lightly dismiss the tireless, cross-generational 
question that is put to black creative intellectuals, but I do mean, and 
want, to displace it— to interrogate the question, as Randall Kennedy only 
barely began to do in a recent public forum on this matter, “The Special 
Responsibility of the Black Intellectual in the Age of Crack.” ** (Isn’t it 
also the “age” of e-mail and the deadly “virus,” inscribed along various 
fault lines, from the immunodeficiency syndrome to computers? Isn’t 
it also the age of armed kids and the first open and dramatic signs of 
society’s return to the rule and the law of the patronne, the pimp, as 
an intermediary and prophylactic device against rape and hunger, and 
“sewered” through the nation’s underground of drugs and firearms? The 
sign of the Father that is missing? What does it mean to sum up the age 
under the rubric of crack? Why not flight, or fantasy and the peculiar 
turn of the screw that black population brings to it? And who said that 
the black creative intellectual could even begin to know how to fix it?) 
One knows what the question says, but what does it mean? As formu- 
Jated, it means nothing, yet; in other words, it might mean Everything, 
in which event it is unanswerable. In a different way, it means some- 
thing entirely different from the thing it is asking, demanding. The black 
creative intellectual might evolve, instead, a whole catalog of inquiries, 
deliberately left unstable in order to allow for self-revision—not entirely 
unlike the Lutheran theses posted on that church door at Wittenberg 
so long ago—that would move the theoretical, if we could imagine the 
thought-totality and its discrete moments, moving in a mortal knower, 
as a kind of torque. His/Hers is not the salvation “business,” though 
if he/she “saves,” if so, he/she will do it in the on/y way he/she knows 
how—as a reader/writer/thinker/teacher. 

The “raw material” that the black creative intellectual works on, then, 


ace 


is not the “real-concrete,” or ““pure’ sensuous intuition or mere repre- 
sentation,” but, as Althusser contends about the conceptual apparatus, 
“an ever-already complex raw material, a structure of intuition or ‘rep- 
resentation’ which combines in a peculiar “Verbindung’ sensuous, tech- 
nical and ideological elements” (RC, 43). Against the imperial demands 


of the empiricist concept, he goes on, knowledge does not confront 
a pure object which is then identical to the real object of which knowledge aimed 


to produce precisely . . . the knowledge. . . . For that raw material is ever- 


already . . . matter already elaborated and transformed, precisely by the impo- 
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sition of the complex (sensuous-technical-ideological) structure which consti- 
tutes it as an object of knowledge. (RC, 43) 


Perhaps the “purest” object that the black creative intellectual always 
imagines as the unmediated “thereness” is situated in his/her concept of 
natal community. But, in my view, the time has come for us to rethink 
community, if we dare, precisely as an “object of knowledge,” beginning 
with our false relations to it as an “unchanging same.” *? Earlier in this 
essay, I attempted to demonstrate how the black intellectual’s current 
view of community is not only fictional—such status is not the prob- 
lem—but that it describes an inadequate fiction, precisely because it is 
not rich enough either in content or transitional elements. Attempting, 
further, to understand how that is so, against some of the ideas de- 
ployed here, should bring us to closure. 


FOR L. B. 


Is Cruse’s community the same as our own, as DuBois’s? And what 
might it have been for the past, which they have consistently repre- 
sented here? Perhaps one can back into a response: in order to think 
community, one must be, in some way, separated, or apart, from it, 
for it marks the complicated viaticum of travel. To that extent, it is 
the differentiated portion of consciousness from which one splits off in 
the inception of language and division. It is unspeakable that it is so, 
not easily borne as knowledge about myself and my premiere “others”: 
that some time, I will leave this house of my father’s support and my 
mother’s pacification in order to take my place, make my way, in the 
midst of strangers who have unanswered needs. But I am bound for this 
alienation that demands its reconciliations, bound for the wider village 
of worldlings, each “overhearing” his own tale of the sorrowful report 
that cannot be uttered, all at once, and, perhaps, not at all, and to what 
other end do I acquire and practice the strategy of memory, unless it is 
to allow myself the occasional revisions of my loss? But I only knew this 
afterward. This is the personal economy that is not unfamiliar to the 
black creative intellectual, or, let’s say, to the serious sojourner: In fact, 
community is my primary speech, the genesis of “I,” the awful gauge 
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of my time. Is it true, then, that one leaves home to learn to remember? 
If it is true, then we encounter the truth of paradox, and that is to say, 
that decause | remember, I never departed. 

But this phenomenon that we grasp as an unbroken fabric of relations 
is already constituted and handed over to the subject as a kind of layered, 
invented ¢rust—it is itself an idea, materialized in a /ocation, but by no 
means limited to the spaces identified as a topographical specificity. In- 
finitely representable, community is both a sum total and a not-entirely 
thinkable, except by way of the metonymic device. As a sum total, it 
is all affect, too multiple, individualistic, and porous to catalog, but its 
subjects, by virtue of interpellation, insertion, and agreement to play 
the game, as it were, find common ground in the narrative emplotments 
that converge on it; thus, community is also a position in discourse. For 
both DuBois and Cruse, community stood in for a preeminent stability, 
except that both writers left its borders open to expansion: Cruse, for 
example, selects representative figures of West Indian origin to portray 
his notion of Harlem as a cosmopolitan city within a city. But precisely 
because his West Indian characters did not share an indigenous culture 
with his black American ones, community, in The Crisis, is troubled 
by the assumption of sameness. From that point of view, community 
hides the suture that stitches together certain discrete elements of iden- 
tity, especially differences of class. While DuBois’s community slightly 
varies over the course of his considerable project, it overlaps features 
of Cruse’s own: (1) a commonality of “suffering” that overruns differ- 
ence; (2) an easily isolated social formation within a larger sociopolitical 
scheme; (3) or, to reverse the foregoing, a marked position that defines 
itself against an unmarked one. DuBoisian community inscribes not 
only a sameness but an a//egory on the same that DuBois called “souls 
of black folk” and their “drama of a tremendous striving.” In both em- 
plotments, one can, in effect, grasp community in the palm of the hand 
as a smoothed over, globular complex. DuBois and Cruse are not alone 
in perceiving the problematic in this way, for it marks the leading figu- 
rative construct in African American writing —sermons, poems, fiction, 
polemic, argument—over two centuries of endeavor. The young sixties’ 
intellectuals did not intervene a different idea, except that community 
became for them an obsessive feature of speech, underscored by certain 
anxiety. It demarcated the place that one had abandoned, or had been 
abandoned by. The cultural analysis has not moved beyond the bench- 
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marks left by DuBois and Cruse, and the problem seems to be how to 
convert a negative affect into meaning by negation? A new cultural analy- 
sis starts there—surmounting the fear of culture/analysis itself. 

Since 1968, virtually all public exchange to which I’ve been an ear con- 
cerning intellectuals and the community has been fraught with anxiety 
and confusion, and indeed it would appear that the very pudlic nature 
of the address goes far to hamper incisiveness: microphones, which am- 
plify one’s words, often spontaneous and improvised on the spot, define 
the exchange as ritualistic display—an occasion fo posture; against the 
background of an auditory, which, in its silence, sends up its own de- 
mands, not at all answerable in the moment, the partipants have “face” 
to save, to preserve, and from that point of view, the public forum tends 
toward the conservative instinct. It was precisely such circumstances, we 
imagine, that provided the frame through which Malcolm X’s “answer” 
rolled toward his interlocutor. Add to the scene the imperial camera and 
its magnificent array of lights, and we have pure “theater,” by definition, 
fantastic and deceptive. If anything, the participants are transformed, in 
the flow of nervous energy and expectation, into actors, of a borrowed 
shape, an amplified identity, whose text is now self-consciously geared 
toward the repertoire of signals that fix and capture them in a momen- 
tary stardom. It would be exact to say that under these conditions, the 
play is the thing, and nothing more. In fact, one might go so far as to say 
that the participants are using the name of the interrogation as an alibi 
to perform personality rather than using the latter to execute the former. 
Furthermore, it might not be by accident that, since the late sixties and 
the explosion of the image industries, our public discourses have been 
immeasurably impoverished—or so it seems—precisely by way of the 
theatricalization of culture analysis and the “object of knowledge,” from 
presidential politics to the politics of the black creative intellectuals and 
the community. Both have been redefined by new regimes of domination 
that do not, in their comprehensive powers of attraction, always allow 
themselves to be clearly understood in that way. If African American 
culture has been transformed by internal divisions of flight and disper- 
sal—and the latter must also mean various repositionings in the national 
culture and not simple, physical movement, or mobility, alone—then 
the object of analysis must be grasped in light of it. 

But the intellectual has imagined flight only in its negative instance as 
a supposed rejection, when his very status, or standing, as an intellectual 
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requires that he take on a language and disposition that are “foreign.” 
In other words, the work of the academy, or more specifically, the “cog- 
nitive apparatus,” is defined, symbolically speaking, as “not-mother,” 
a “not-my-own.” I am referring less to the maternal and paternal ob- 
jects here as gendered actants of precisely defined sexual role than the 
ground of intimacy that the subject assumes: the more or less harmonious 
ensemble of impressions that bound me not only to my body, but my 
body as it is reflected back to me in the eyes of others that I recognize 
as like myself. Whether or not this relation is troubled is less the point 
than that its complexities convey to one the sense of ease—the relay 
of constitutive continuities among particular kinetic, linguistic, sensual, 
and material gestures—through which one comes to experience home. 
From this point of view, community describes both the extention of 
home as well as its spatial/temporal origins. As I understand it, com- 
munity, however, is already a cross-weave—its local economisms linked 
into a larger network of sociopolitical/cultural relations and the mes- 
sages that traverse it consequently—that prepares its subjects to receive 
the supplemental. We cannot imagine learning, acquisition, the for- 
eign language, precisely as the various pains of intrusion unless we first 
understand how community has intimately prepared the ground as the 
apparent continuing unity against which “unhome” is measured. 
While it is clear that I am reading the weave of issues by way of a 
different narrative emplotment, borrowed, in part, from psychoanalytic 
theme work, this interpretive device, to my mind, has the advantage 
of allowing for a conceptualization that is open to contemporaneity and 
what precedes it—an idea of the past. Because our current state of cul- 
tural analysis can only imagine, in large part, the life-world as the mo- 
tion of crisis, as the urgent immediacy, overwhelmed by the “real,” it, 
therefore, has no theory of the past, even though it brims over with it 
as the coercive, unreflected principle, or law, of our present. Because we 
have only managed to rethread a politics of representation and its theoreti- 
cal paradigms, based on a false idea of the collective, we currently have 
no theory of a “one” and cannot, consequently, imagine the “many.” In 
other words, liberal, bourgeois “individualism,” which the intellectuals 
only claim to eschew, is a different proposition from the individuated 
nominative property who locates herself/himself in historical/cultural 
apprenticeship and is also /ocated there. But hauling an uncritical indi- 
vidualism into the back door of the analysis (and practicing it quite 
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rawly and openly), the intellectuals cam well imagine a representative hero 
whom they, in turn, embody. But it seems to me that if community is 
embedded in each, so to speak, then its restitution will commence with 
a theory of “one,” in short, the capacity to perceive community as a 
layering of negotiable differences. Doing so would allow us to understand 
how change, or altered positioning, is itself an elaboration of commu- 
nity, rather than its foundering. 

The model that I am proposing would be based on a theorization 
that melds various aspects of the human sciences and a mode of cul- 
ture analysis for which we currently have no name, but one might think 
of it as a cultural demography; this new “science” would be alert to the 
cultural implications of movement, which is not only a primary mean- 
ing of the life-world but one of its most significant literary tropes*— 
the “symbolic geography” that would explain (1) diasporic movement, 
(2) internal migration, and (3) the mechanisms of fantasy and ambition 
that contextualize African American struggle. In short, we would seek 
a theoretical apparatus that could measure deviance, not as deviance (or 
sociopathological dysfunction) but as the “mark off” from legacy, or the 
making use of what one has been given. 

If we attempted to flesh out this model, we might derive the follow- 
ing topics: 

1. Marking overlaid by opportunity. If we concede to DuBois and 
Cruse that there is an African American culture, distinct within the 
framework of American culture, then we will also concede that its sub- 
jects can reffect on its status, as DuBois and Cruse are representative 
instances of just such reflective powers. This marks the space of the hia- 
tus—the break from dailiness, the distancing time, which I addressed 
before. In other words, being a subject of “community” means not only 
reacting but also reflecting, and it is within the context of reflection that 
the work of culture analysis proceeds. Quite obviously, the point is to 
imagine as many in reflection as possible—is that not one of the po/iti- 
cal aims of “struggle”?—but certainly the culture worker/intellectual 
cannot be embarrassed out of this advantage, as today’s black creative 
intellectual appears to be too often. Concession to the political implica- 
tions of “race,” of racialistic ideology, is required, but the question for 
theory is what contribution the thought-object can make to exposing 
and illuminating it. 

2. African American culture, as a distinctive social formation, dis- 
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appears into a general economy of practices, but it has been difficult 
for the intellectuals to follow its trails; in fact, the analysis traditionally 
frames itself as a neatly rectangular object, whose “geometry” might 
be read in rather precise dimensions of closure, when it seems, more 
exactly, that the life-world is not a plane figure at all. In work and 
labor, property and the judicial system, standard grammars and social 
behaviors, the school system and taxation, medical practice and health 
care, buying habits and consumerism, susceptibility to certain common 
national narratives (i.e., “beauty,” “success,” “wealth,” etc.), the fantasy 
apparatus and the constitution of the sexed subjectivities, the ideo- 
logical apparatus and the devices of “self-fashioning” —across this vast 
array of the social and material network, the subject of African Ameri- 
can community is installed in processes of “social contagion.” In fact, 
we might pick up the trail of one of its key manifestations in the new 
institutional practices that we have been alluding to all along. 

For all intents and purposes, the years immediately following the 
publication of The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual—1968-1969 — marked 
the inaugural years of black studies as a new institutional site within 
the mainstream academy. At Brandeis University, for instance, the stu- 
dent occupation of Ford Hall, during eleven days in February 1969, had 
elaborated fourteen demands, one of which called for the creation of 
black studies, whose chief administrative officer would be chosen by the 
students themselves. As I recall, the initial outcome of the rebellion vir- 
tually followed the outline demanded by black student leadership. This 
pattern of instauration proceeded across the country so that by the mid- 
seventies, many of the leading predominantly white campuses either 
had a black studies program or department in place, or were putting 
forth some effort to establish one. The 5 May 1994 volume of Black Issues 
in Higher Education™ calls attention to the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this initiative. Two paradigms obtained: (1) an appointment in black 
studies, as some of the programs fashioned an A frocentric/A fricanist re- 
sponse to the traditional disciplines, heavily influenced by the American 
social science paradigms and their empiricist concept of “reading,” or 
(2) an appointment in one of the traditional disciplines in the humani- 
ties or social sciences, with a complementary appointment in black 
studies. In some instances, the institutions pursued a mix of procedures, 
with the black studies protocol filled in by both disciplinary and extra- 
disciplinary appointments. It was not always clear, however, under the 
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circumstances, just how an FTE in literature, say, situated in the English 
department, would differ in her pedagogical and “scientific” practices of 
the teaching of African American literature, for example, from one situ- 
ated in black studies, teaching the same. But there was some vague sense 
that the discipline of literary instruction, as well as a body of knowl- 
edge, would prevail in one case, while it was not at all certain what its 
opposite, or contrastive, aim or project might be from the perspective of 
black studies. It is fair to say that if the practices of reading, criticism, 
and theory in the field of African American literature is any example, 
then black studies has either not yet defined its disciplinary object, apart 
from the itineraries of the traditional disciplines that converge—revised 
and corrected—on it, or has had a very difficult time clarifying such an 
object. While there doubtlessly has been, and continues to be, successful 
programs and departments in African American studies (as it is called 
today) —the tenuring and promotion of personnel, the granting of de- 
grees and/or certificates, even a few research centers, scattered across 
the country—the visionary company of African Americanists tends to 
“do” the studies from the vantage of the constitutive disciplines. 

What we have, then, is an interesting, complicated picture— African 
American studies, as a discrete bureaucratic unit, often separated from 
(by choice) or peripheral to (by design) the main centers of the ongoing 
life of the institution and African American studies, as it is renamed and 
refracted through the optic of conceptual apparati located “elsewhere.” 
Personalities working the field split along similar fault lines so that 
many black scholars in the humanities fields of the institution, wherever 
they may be dureaucratically located in relationship to the “Keepers,” be- 
long, by implication, if not by practice, to the African American studies 
project in its dizzying replication of the issues. (One of its latest reincar- 
nations is cultural studies, with its nexus to African American literary 
studies and its sixties’ political formulas.) It would appear, then, that 
within this economy of ways and means, the most innovative and sub- 
stantial work has come from black creative intellectuals located within 
the disciplinary spaces of the traditional curricula, inasmuch as their 
work is directed toward intervening on a specific thought-object (i.e., lit- 
erature, philosophy, music, sociology, etc.). 

We must try, then, to sort out a disciplinary object from a layered and 
complex political motivation, differently understood, it turns out, by 
different actants, depending on location. To my mind, that object must 
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move through a first step—to decome a disciplinary object, or to undergo 
transformation of African American studies into an “object of knowl- 
edge,” rather than a more or less elaborate repertory of performative 
gestures and utterances. At the end of the first twenty-five years, the 
intellectuals have barely taken the first step, though we have had im- 
portant work emerging from individuals in the disciplines, particularly 
in literary studies, history, and sociology. 

Today, the emergence of such an object is blocked by two difficulties, 
which appear linked to the same regime of power that black studies 
was originally thought to impinge upon, and that is the “pimpification” 
and the colonization of the (non)object, worked through those attrac- 
tive practices and proprieties that more or less “get” us all, one way or 
another. The colonizing of the new institutional spaces is rather like 
its pimpification, except that the personalities in the former relations 
are more attractive, in some cases, downright charming and sanguine, 
and differently configured in relationship to the regime of knowledge. 
In other words, today’s colonialist of the new protocols is quite a lot 
smarter than his predecessors and brings quite legitimate skills of ac- 
complishment to his/her work. He Aimse/f, she herself, is not a bad fel- 
low; in fact, one might even go so far as to say that some of her best 
friends are among them; but none of that, of course, is quite the point 
to be made: we wish to know what happens to the investigation, what- 
ever soul is minding the store or when one leaves the scene. Now, what 
follows might be read as blank parody, with grave implications for our 
common future as culture workers, and if we imagine that this part of 
the essay is novel-/ike, we shall all have fun: it is a misfortune of our 
history that certain of our black studies programs, for reasons that will 
already be apparent, -were left to the charge of perfectly nice people, in 
some cases, and not so nice at all, in some others, but who, at any rate, 
were not scholars and writers in the least sense, say nothing of schol- 
ars and writers of some stature. In the most offending instances, some 
of the black personalities who converged on black student populations, 
on predominantly white campuses in the late sixties, were rather sinis- 
ter figures, or of shadowy character, but in the event that I am wrong 
about this interpretation, they had, as far as one could tell, at least no 
interest in scholarship and inquiry of any sort and no skills, actually, to 
engage them. The male figure, in almost every instance I mean here, 
was put in place by the institution, with the endorsement of local student 
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leadership, itself misinformed, often, about a proper set of aims and ob- 
jectives for a black studies protocol and even less about an acceptable 
set of credentials for a college or university. | would call, in the worst- 
case scenario, which is obviously not the only possible one, the male 
figure of the old model the paradigm of the “pimp,” because all the re- 
sources earmarked for the local black population passed through him 
and, quite literally, through his offices— personnel action, curricula de- 
velopment, course requirements, and most particularly, the dreams and 
aspirations of the black young, who were not, are not, the children of 
the “Keepers.” With their “man” on the job, the “Keepers” themselves 
could then look away, as this has been the paradigm of the “overseer” 
and Ais “over seer” in the life-world since time immemorial. 

The next act of this development is even painful to ponder, to say 
nothing of to write about, and follows the initial deeds like night the 
day: Because we ourselves were not sufficiently vigilant, or experienced, 
or were guided, as well, by the practical objectives of career build- 
ing, we could not have clearly perceived how the groundwork was laid 
then for our intellectual synthesis now, and that is the commercializa- 
tion of black studies/African American studies without deliberate speed. 
I think we must make here a slight distinction between commercial- 
ization and commodification, inasmuch as the latter is to effect, in cash 
nexus, an exchange of work for a salary, or wage, from a corporation; 
it is the money of our bread. For lack of a better word, commercializa- 
tion is the “selling” of an “object,” however we identify it, for purposes 
of self-aggrandizement and gain, even though it is not always clearly 
the case and even though the outcome could well benefit many others, 
and that is the subtlety of African American studies as a business, or an 
enterprise, today. We are, quite simply, not certain where its commer- 
cial successes will take us, though it is a dead certainty right now that 
some of us are personally benefiting from its journey along the academic 
interstate. Because it was installed on the academic time line when it 
was, even though “Negro History,” for example,** was introduced to the 
curriculum of traditional black institutions of higher learning decades 
ago, African American studies became a mode of analysis subject to the 
heightening tensions of “late capital” and its thorough intrusion into 
every crevice of daily life. On the one hand, then, we could say that the 
commercialization of the object of inquiry is nothing more than a smart 
and strategic response to the occasion at hand. It is to be enterprising 
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in light of opportunity; and given the American Way, this is down- 
right pafriotic participation in the GNp. On the other hand, however, 
we must point out what seem to be some of the dangers of commercial 
shock treatment. 

Because today’s academy moves farther and farther away from its edu- 
cative aims and becomes an arm of what Cornel West refers to as “busi- 


”36 it tends to be thoroughly corrupt in its measure of 


ness civilization, 
intellectual work, which slides, more and more, onto an interface with 
the performance arts. Today’s black creative intellectuals, then, in re- 
sponding to the provocation, are sometimes, as likely to be made up in 
their public function by the agent and the ad man as not. The economi- 
cally and politically weakest constituent groups among the college’s and 
the university’s clientele suffer the gravest damage in this case, though 
none of that will be apparent, since the aim, it seems, is to gradu- 
ate consumers, not literate, capable persons. We risk banality in saying 
that today’s academy, by trivializing and degrading its critical function 
in the society, has shot itself in the foot: administratively top-heavy, 
bogged down in the “business” of making money, “busy” with “image,” 
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“name,” “rep,” “public relations,” and how to keep its professoriat the 
most impoverished and demoralized class of professional workers in the 
nation’s history and conscience, today’s academy has broken faith with 
its own most sacred duty, if we might call it that—to feed the mind-life 
of the civilization entrusted to it. While we cannot definitively blame 
the site for its various and varied products, just as the institution, at any 
given moment, must respond to a general economy of practices, I never- 
theless see it as the chief context and system of values through which 
American culture work unfolds today. As for the impact it is having on 
African American culture work, quite specifically, I would dare say that 
as a process in intellection, the latter verges on a state of collapse. Do we 
exaggerate? 

While the work of individual scholars and writers goes on in a suc- 
cessful, often admirable, way, there is not a campus, or a single black 
academic person, who remains unaffected by the “morning news,” let’s 
call it. I do not wish to impose a “speed,” or rate of velocity, on the 
change of the tune, nor am I| suggesting that anyone ought to, but 
it does seem to me that too rapid oscillations (1) prevent careful and 
considered work from occurring, since one is “bopping” right along 
to the next latest “hit”; (2) identify African American work in cul- 
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ture as a fashion, eminently, if not imminently, displaceable by other 
fashion modes; (3) feed the sole frenzy of the “Keepers” to attract stu- 
dent and dollars, which further debases the intellectual currency; and 
(4) “evacuate” graduate education, wherein lies the object’s future, in 
the sense that our students quite sensibly flock to wherever they per- 
ceive “it” is happening. African American studies and those disciplines 
arrayed around it can least afford this modality of response, since its 
aim is to take hold of an utter paradox, lived and conceptual, into 
whose midst the intellectual is hurled with considerable force, and that 
is his/her situatedness in American/Western culture as an African- 
descended person. Therefore, the command on his/her work seems to 
be, at all times, the powerful articulation of a mode of address that 
speaks/writes/teaches this problematic in its various theoretical inflec- 
tions. In brief, it is the work of synthesis and the consolidation of 
the collective gain: at this late date in the century, we cannot prop- 
erly gauge, have not properly gauged, the work of DuBois, Woodson, 
Cruse, and Blassingame, among others, against their social context, if 
we no longer have a good idea why we are here. 

It seems to me that we must further aim toward improving the gua/ity 
of African American culture work and not simply proliferating its num- 
ber of bibliographical items; in the past, detractors of the black studies 
model disparaged it because it was said to be an unresearched field. 
This criticism was not as useful as it might have been, though one 
got the point, inasmuch as “fields” are not provided by nature. They 
are founded, processional, and dynamic, and cannot be researched until 
they are materially situated in relationship to a conceptual landscape— 
to a repertoire of topics and inquiries. Fields emerge from the socius 
as collective engagements, but we verge on losing this dimension of the 
studies because the time /o reflect in reading and writing is truncated, 
not by shifts in the paradigm, or improvements on the question, but by 
the need to sound the next thing. But how do we decide? If such deter- 
mination is simply market-driven, then it seems the obligation of the 
intellectuals to weigh the implications of this outcome. African Ameri- 
can studies, as a “supermarket” of notions, certainly inscribes one of 
several possibilities of form and, in fact, faithfully mimics the public 
relations urges of today’s academy. But what does such form secure for 
the object’s location? 

To build institutional legacies in African American studies, within 
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the predominantly white academy, seems entirely appropriate as one of 
the goals of American higher education today. But this aim must be 
clarified over and above the heroic personality of individual figures, and 
that identifies one of the central weaknesses of the academic context in 
which the black intellectual operates. For example, more than one in- 
stitution, to my knowledge, has thrown its weight behind a single indi- 
vidual, in whose departure the site of African American studies, if not, 
in fact, razed, is emptied out (like an abandoned building) of gesture, 
civil and otherwise, for those who follow. In other words, the represen- 
tative figure, in the absence of commitment to a scene of instruction, in 
the absence of an informed political practice, exhausts whatever goodwill 
there might be—in the local case—with his/her departure. Without 
putting too fine a point on this, we could say that at least the political 
lesson here can be read on a sign board: that until the dominant cul- 
ture of academic life is prepared to receive black persons in the moment 
of their appearance, in the moment of their person, and not as the diapa- 
son replay of “race” myth, then the decisions of individuals might well 
reverberate in the lives of others. No one ever said that this was a fair 
outcome, but I belive that it zs an accurate reading. 

Quite in keeping with the thought-object-become-an-object-of- 
capital, the institution, in some cases, has not only “domesticated” 
the dissent of African American studies but has moved it “uptown.” 
This is very fine, except that doing so appears to have induced what 
I called earlier the formation of a now-colonized studies, squarely in- 
stalled within the central machinery of the liberal institution. But is 
this a contradiction? Today’s black creative intellectuals in the academy 
are being sorted out now as two decisive c/ass interests within an already 
small minority social formation, and its main determinant is inscribed 
along lines of gender. Heads of programs and departments, of research 
centers and the like, are male, by and large, and, just as interestingly, 
with considerable cooperation from some of their female colleagues often 
enough. Even this is not entirely objectionable, except that funding 
agencies, administrative officials, or any other agentification of the re- 
sources tend to bunch up the working capital, let’s say, at the door of the 
male head, just as in the old black studies model, the campus’s sphere 
of (black) influence orbited its path. It needn’t be as sure as sunrise that 
women intellectuals, in this order of things, are going to be declassed 
and orientalized, but it is so, as a handful of males ascend to the top and 
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females descend toward the bottom. We cannot assign fault or blame 
here, as there would be no justice, or accuracy, in attempting to pin- 
point it. We can certainly not claim, either, that the ascendant sphere, 
or class, has not earned its status, deserved its various merits, but we do 
mean to call attention to the systemic and systematic replay of gestures of 
empowerment that, by very definition and practice, exclude women as 
social subjects from whatever grouping as a matter of reflex. At some 
time, the black creative intellectuals must respond to this aspect of the 
definition of siting on the conceptual object. I mean, in other words, 
that the position of the speaker in discourse goes far to decide the credi- 
bility of his/her report. 

Quite possibly a reflection of the shadowy “laws” of cross-racial male 
bonding, this late development in African American studies, enabled 
and rewarded by college and university administrations, has impact on 
the entire field of inquiry: the women “teach,” the men “preach,” the 
women “follow,” the men “lead,” the women “nurture,” the men “pos- 
ture,” the women “do good,” the men “do well,” just as the men drive 
“rather elegant cars,” they think, while the women take the “unbearable 
ugliness” of their solid old Volvos down to the local mechanic’s for the 
installation of a new airflow meter and hope that that will do. Is this 
nothing more than the all-too-human cackle of envy? If that is all that 
the complaint were, then we could dismiss it as a minor misfortune of 
the trivial, but one is not altogether sure that we can dispatch it so easily, 
because the moment of the scene that I am describing appears to have 
become the staging ground for the reprise of certain historic tensions 
that perenially surface across the life-world. Not forcefully drawn out 
by either feminist inquiry or African American theoretical work, this 
component of division offers one of the key reasons why an intramural 
aspect of culture analysis is both necessary and evaded, for it would force 
us to confront what is suppressed in the public discourse of the analysis, 
indeed, what the politics of “race” customarily require to be censored 
here: the strong line of gender, as “race” “within” runs a broken line from 
one actant to another, as positioning in discourse overlaps a strategic 
class formation. African American “community” fractures against the 
broad back of this paradigmatic social configuration, mapped according 
to the demographies of larger cultural patterns. Mediated, in this case, 
by the American academy, this network of social relations reveals— 
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in small—the incredible array of unarticulated tensions that would de- 
scribe movement and mobility as decidedly internal features of analysis. 

Thus, the academy offers the black creative intellectual his own, dear 
laboratory. He brings the community with him to it, bears it between 
his ears, so that, quite remarkably, his community must be rethought 
on the site of the foreign, with the /earned tool. We are accustomed to 
hearing that the intellectuals must go back to community, but the only 
community there is goes forward with the objects already at hand. In 
fact, the “answers” that he/she seeks are already there, at hand, if by that 
we mean the willingness to stake the inquiry. I have placed emphasis on 
“inquiry” throughout this essay precisely because it is the refused device 
within a repertoire of choices. I am quite frankly puzzled that this is so, 
except that it “tears” one apart, insofar as he/she must now discriminate 
within a field of objects held in trust as his/her familiar. The rupture of 
certainty is exactly the stage here so that the narrative of the “sojourner” 
in a “strange land” is not entirely, or solely, the work of figuration. Or, 
we could say that, if it is, then the uses to which it is put are not negli- 
gible. We have not yet quite seen, even though some notable persons — 
Harold Cruse, among them—once labored diligently for the conceptual 
object of an African American studies. Still called “victim studies” by 
those who have no idea what its “architects” were aiming for and who 
have no interest in knowing, it is, to their mind, the sign of “Africanity” 
—the illegitimate issue of an unnamed and unnameable source. But that 
seems exactly the point—to now mame the question that rupture evokes 
within the context of a specified loss—here, imagined. But in the game 
of culture, there are ways by which loss is suspended in gain. Is there a 
“science” in such a social text? At least one culture worker thought so. 

Michel de Certeau highlights Freud’s “Moses and Monotheism” as 
just such an act of suspenseful engagement—on the oxymoron, we 
might say. The studies in a cultural demography that I have insisted 
upon would at least light out for new ground with a somewhat different 
thought in mind. I borrow it from de Certeau: 


(“Moses and Monotheism”] has much to do with suspicion, which is rupture, 
doubt; and with fi/iation, which is both debt and law. Membership is expressed 
only through distance, through traveling farther and farther away from a ground 
of identity. A name still obliges, but no longer provides the thing, this nurtur- 
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ing land. Thus Freud must bet his place within writing. He gambles it with his 
cards on the table—he risks his relation with the real—in the game organized 
by a loss. The obligation to pay the debt, the refusal to abandon the name and 
the people (“Jerusalem, I shall not forget thee.”) and hence, the impossibility 
of not writing, are built over the dispossession of all “genea-logical” language. 
The work has no hereditary soil. It is nomadic. Writing cannot forget the mis- 
fortune from which its necessity springs; nor can it count on tacit, rich, and 
fostering “evidences” that can provide for an “agrarian” speaker his intimacy 
with a mother tongue. Writing begins with an exodus. It proceeds in foreign 
languages. Its only recourse is the very elucidation of its travels in the tongue of 


the other: it is analysis.3” 


With interrogation to the fore, in lieu of the transparencies of “read- 
ing,” perhaps we leave in place for Lois Brown, Lyndon Barrett, and all 
their arriving company a clearer space for work. 

“... And so, I cleaned my house.” 


NOTES 


1. Recently reissued, The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual bears the subtitle From 
Its Origins to the Present (New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1967). 
All citations from the text come from the 1967 edition, with page numbers paren- 
thetically noted. 

2. Robert L. Allen’s Black Awakening in Capitalist America: An Analytic His- 
tory (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1970) examines The Crisis against the 
backdrop of the Black Power movement. See “Black Power and Bourgeois Black 
Nationalism,” 171-80. . 

Contemporaneous reviews of Cruse’s work are too numerous to list here, even 
partially, but I would call brief attention to two of them from the period: Michael 
Thelwell, “What Is to Be Done?” Partisan Review 35, no. 4 (Fall 1968): 619- 
22; and Ernest Kaiser, “Review,” Freedomways 9, no. 1 (Winter 1969): 24-41. 
Thelwell finds abundant ironies riddling Cruse’s posture toward the intellectuals, 
among them, that Cruse, while lambasting others for their pursuit of integra- 
tionist social practices, had had himself to go “downtown” for the publication 
of Ais book. Furthermore, just as Cruse had held black intellectuals culpable to 
charges of intellectual timidity and self-ostracism, he himself, Thelwell implies, 
had reenforced such a stance by appealing to them as a separate and distinct class 
interest or formation: “Even the title of this book constitutes a kind of heresy in 
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that liberal tradition which maintains that the community of ‘intellectuals’ is race- 
less and shares only work-related problems of methodology, analysis, craftsman- 
ship, for it sets up a ‘class’ of black intellectuals with common problems not shared 
by nonblacks” (619). Thelwell finds the intent of The Crisis “obscure,” its focus 
“blur[red],” and its reading of the role of communist ideology overdetermined in 
Cruse’s assessment of integrationist distortions. (I would point out another small 
irony of ironies: that Thelwell himself would appear as one of the essayists in a col- 
lection of responses to William Styron’s controversial novel of 1968, The Confessions 
of Nat Turner. Ten Black Writers Respond published pieces on Styron’s work that 
ranged in view from outrage to subtler critical signatures. The point is that if Thel- 
well himself does not mean the opening sentence of his review as tongue-in-cheek, 
then he will have missed the political implications of both the collection of essays 
and many of the essayists’ anger at what they felt to be aggressive presumptuous- 
ness on Styron’s part. Need we point out that black intellectuals as a social forma- 
tion sprout teeth precisely because the liberal view, itself a po/itical position, sutures 
power differences that conceal the moves it performs as a natural “innocence”?) 

Ernest Kaiser reviews The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual against the perspec- 
tive of African American intellectual history, noting that several of its early re- 
viewers, many of them Anglo-American reviewers for mainstream journals and 
newspapers, had produced a hodgepodge of incoherence in addressing this work, 
precisely because they were ignorant of its predecessor texts. Kaiser’s review is 
valuable, because it examines several positions on The Crisis and the ways in which 
they are flawed. The Journal of Ethnic Studies devoted a third of its contents to a 
reappraisal of Cruse’s work in vol. 5, no. 2 (Summer 1977): 1-69. 

3. Pastor of Dorchester, Massachusetts’s Azuza Christian Community, the Rev- 
erend Eugene Rivers addressed an open letter to Boston’s black intellectuals en- 
titled “On the Responsibility of Intellectuals in the Age of Crack,” published in 
the Boston Review 17, no. 5 (Sept./Oct. 1992): 3-4. The letter elaborates its con- 
cerns against the background of Noam Chomsky’s essay, “The Responsibility of 
Intellectuals,” which appeared in a 1967 issue of the New York Review of Books. 
Chomsky, in turn, had been inspired by a series of articles written by Dwight Mac- 
Donald, appearing in the journal Po/itics. The question was whether intellectuals 
have any special moral responsibility, and Rivers quotes from Chomsky’s piece: 
“Intellectuals have a ‘responsibility . . . to speak the truth and to expose lies’ and 
a duty ‘to see events in their historical perspective’ ” (3). Calling directly on the 
Boston/Cambridge intellectuals by name, Rivers reminds his readers that a black 
elite is “not exempt” from the current crises facing African American communi- 
ties across the country. Rivers’s call was answered on two separate occasions, at 
fora sponsored both times by the Boston Review. The first exchange took place on 
30 November 1992, at the Arco Forum at Harvard University’s Kennedy School 
of Government; hosted by Anthony Appiah of Harvard, speakers included Rivers 
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himself, Cornel West, bell hooks, Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Glenn Loury, and Mar- 
garet Burnham. The transactions from the initial symposium were published in 
the Boston Review 18, no. 1 (Jan./Feb. 1993): 22-28. 

The second round of talks was convened at MIT, again under the auspices of the 
Boston Review, with complementary sponsorship provided by MIT’s Department 
of Politics; hosted by Margaret Burnham of the Department of Politics, speakers 
included Reverend Rivers, Regina Austin, Randall Kennedy, Selwyn Cudjoe, and 
bell hooks. This second forum occurred nearly a year later on 17 November 1993. 
The Boston Review published the transactions in volume 19, no. 1 (Feb./Mar. 
1994): 3-9. Glenn Loury, whose illness prevented him from attending the second 
meeting, published a companion piece, “The Poverty of Reason,” 10-11, in the 
same issue of the journal. 

4. I broadly allude to one of the definitive works on the postmodernist en- 
counter provided by Fredric Jameson, in Postmodernism, or, The Cultural Logic of 
Late Capitalism (Durham: Duke University Press, 1991). 

5. A useful collection of essays on positions on property, beginning with the 
seventeenth-century doctrine of liberal property espoused by John Locke, is pro- 
vided in Property: Mainstream and Critical Positions, ed. C. B. MacPherson (To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1978). 

6. Mike Davis offers a stunning reading of the nation’s socioeconomic crisis 
by way of one of its major inner-city formations— South Central Los Angeles— 
in “Who Killed LA? A Political Autopsy,” The New Left Review 197 (Jan./Feb. 
1993): 3-29. Davis trails the tax base to the suburban context and discusses its im- 
plications for presidential politics 1992. But against his broad strokes, we espy the 
larger fate of the American people in light of post-Cold War labor shortages. 

7. A piece of work that I would consider required reading for a fuller under- 
standing of the political conjuncture in which we are currently located, is “Manu- 
facturing the Attack on Liberalized Education,” by Ellen Messer-Davidow, Social 
Text 36 (Fall 1993): 40-81, unfolds the sources and the stage of right-wing U.S. 
political formation in the Reagan/Bush era. 

8. Cruse felt that such groups should aim beyond “the goals of mere anti- 
poverty welfare state programs such as HARYOU-ACT” (The Harlem Youth 
Rehabilitation Program-Harlem Youth Unlimited). 

g. Dorothy Sterling, We Are Your Sisters: Black Women in the Nineteenth Century 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1984). See especially Part 2, “Free Women, 1800- 
1861,” 85-235, on the early work by African American women’s community. 

10. One of the most important works on paradigm formation and its impact 
on scientific research is provided by Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. 2, no. 2 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1970). 

ir. Louis Althusser and Etienne Balibar, Reading Capital (London: Verso 
Books, 1986); see especially Part 1, Louis Althusser, “From Capita/ to Marx’s Phi- 
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losophy,” 11-71. All quotations are from this edition and are cited parenthetically 
in my text as RC. 

I obtained a copy of Althusser’s posthumously published autobiography, The 
Future Lasts Forever (L’Avenir dure longtemps), ed. Olivier Corpet and Yann 
Moulier Boutang, trans. Richard Veasey, with an intro. by Douglas Johnson (New 
York: The New Press, 1993), too late to examine for this writing. Its revelations 
will inevitably alter our reading of “Althusserianism,” as Douglas Johnson calls it, 
though I would not attempt to predict in what ways. If, as Johnson suggests, the 
autobiography “is filled with details which one can read, irrespective of the des- 
tiny of the Althussers,” then I would conjecture that “Althusserianism” offers an 
“intellectual adventure” that we might pursue, as well as the “histoire 4 sensation” 
(Introduction, xvii). In any case, I am not shy to press a point borrowed from his 
theoretical scaffolding in order to advance the building at hand. Althusser died 
in 1990, of a heart attack, at seventy-two years of age, after a long regimen of 
psychiatric treatment and sporadic confinement in various French hospitals. One 
of them was Paris’s Sainte-Anne, a site which provided the occasion for Michel 
Foucault’s studies in madness—which would lead him to Madness and Civiliza- 
tion—when Foucault, along with Johnson and Althusser, was an agregé candidate 
at the Ecole normale supérieure. The autobiography features two pieces, “The 
Facts” (“Les Faits,” 1976) and the longer confessional discourse that names the 
book. It tells the story that Althusser did not pass on to the French courts for 
reasons of insanity—euphemistically called, we might guess, the “non-lieu,” the 
“no grounds,” or the magistrate’s “refusal to order prosecution”: On 16 November 
1980, Althusser, apparently overwhelmed by severe confusion and derangement, 
strangled his wife/companion of some thirty years, Héléne Légotien/Rytman, in 
their apartment on the grounds of the Ecole. Immediately consigned to doctors’ 
care at Sainte-Anne, Althusser was interned there for three years. Released after 
that time, he lived alone in northern Paris until his death seven years later. Althus- 
ser never stood trial for what was designated a “voluntary homicide,” as the public 
variously attributed this outcome to a French “ole boy” network and/or the French 
government’s vaunted respect for left intellectuals. 

12. Cornel West and bell hooks, Breaking Bread: Insurgent Black Intellectual Life 
(Boston: South End Press, 1991); see especially “The Dilemma of the Black Intel- 
lectual,” 137-47. One of the clearest, and most compassionate, voices of our time, 
Cornel West would supplement the Marxist and Foucaultian paradigms of knowl- 
edge with the habit of insurgency as the required repositioning of the black creative 
intellectual. While I agree with him that the insurgent feature of black intellec- 
tual life must be recovered in its critico-theoretical efficacy, I take fairly strong 
objection to the rouse that his conclusion traverses: Firmly rooted in the romantic 
ground of organicity, this argument conduces toward the two most powerful (and 
predictable) motifs of African American cultural life: “the black Christian tradition 
of preaching and the Black musical tradition of performance” (136, West’s emphasis). 
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Compared to the “richness, diversity, and vitality” of these great forces, “black 
literate intellectual production” is impoverished, etc. Not only is “black literate 
intellectual production” another order of cases, with which the current generation 
of black creative intellectuals is not consistently engaged, but the analogy itself, 
which actually collapses those differences on the bottom line, induces invidious dis- 
tinction. One could say, on the one hand, that black preaching shows no commen- 
surate achievement to John Coltrane’s discography, while, on the other, no musical 
artist, one might contend, can claim an accomplishment equal to the Reverend 
Martin Luther King’s—in actual and pragmatic outcome (i.e., Civil Rights legis- 
lation, etc.). Either way, such an interpretation would be absurd, wrongheaded, 
and incapable of providing the subject the means by which to justly gauge either 
black preaching or black musical performance. Just so, 1 would suggest that the 
way to intellectual “greatness,” if we must put forth a cattle show here, will not 
consist in the oral, improvisational, and histrionic modes of production, but in the 
risks, in writing, in the systematic wager to expose the gaps in Western writing 
economies. I would submit that the historic conceptual/enunciating impoverish- 
ment of African and diasporic social formations is equal, at every step, to their 
“concrete oppression” and, in fact, names its twin efficacy. What, then, is black 
creative intellectual production when nof oral, improvisational, and histrionic? We 
already know what it is as the latter, if the real legacy that we fashioned during the 
late sixties tells us anything and signals exactly where we have landed today. We 
might say, finally, that the work of the intellectual is to make her reader/hearer 
discomfitted, unoriented and, therefore, se/f-critica/. She is not, in fact, a “Dr. Feel- 
good,” or “Mr. Goodbar.” 

13. West and hooks, Breaking Bread, 144. 

14. As the “experience of Necessity,” Fredric Jameson argues, as the refusal of 
masterful encodation to be dismantled, “History is what hurts.” See “On Inter- 
pretation,” in The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a Socially Symbolic Act (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1981), 102. 

15. The “signifying” process comprises one of the rich semiotic practices of the 
life-world and has been the subject of seminal investigation in Geneva Smither- 
man’s Talkin and Testifyin: The Language of Black America (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1977); see especially chap. 5, ““The Forms of Things Unknown’: 
Black Modes of Discourse,” 101-67. In The Signifying Monkey: A Theory of Afro- 
American Literary Criticism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), Henry 
Louis Gates, Jr., magisterially bridges Smitherman’s vernacular “signifyin/siggin” 
and literary theory’s signification to construct a contemporary interpretive model 
of black tradition theorizing “about itself.” 

16. Jonathan Culler’s work includes two indispensable texts that introduced a 
wider audience to the propositions and methodologies of linguistic/structuralist 
literary procedure: Structuralist Poetics: Structuralism, Linguistics, and the Study of 
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Literature (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1975); The Pursuit of Signs: Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1981). 

17. Richard Macksey and Eugenio Donato, eds., The Structuralist Controversy: 
The Languages of Criticism and the Sciences of Man (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1972). This work is hereafter cited in my text as SC. 

18. One of the earlier anthologies of cross-disciplinary readings in linguistic 
method starts its chronology with excerpts from Marx, through the canons of 
Michel Foucault and Jacques Lacan. See Richard and Fernande deGeorge, eds., 
The Structuralists from Marx to Lévi-Strauss (New York: Anchor Books, 1972). 

19. Paul Bové, Intellectuals in Power: A Genealogy of Critical Humanism (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1986). 

20. In his germinal work on romanticism, M. H. Abrams, as one of the school 
of late New Criticism critics, discusses the poem “as heterocosm.” Marking one 
of the stages of literary historiography that Abrams evolves from the mimetic, to 
the objective, traditions of the literary art, the heterocosmic replaces “the specula- 
tive metaphor of poem as mirror.” See The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory 
and the Critical Tradition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), 272. 

21. For a “different” Derrida, Rodolph Gasché’s Tain of the Mirror: Derrida and 
the Philosophy of Reflection (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986) takes the 
philosopher askew the field of literary theory, per se, and reads him against the 
grain of post-Hegelian discourse. 

22. Jacques Derrida, Of Grammatology, trans. with intro. by Gayatri Chakra- 
vorty Spivak (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1976). Originally pub- 
lished as De la Grammatologie (Paris: Seuil, 1967). 

23. One of the controlling metaphors by way of which Ellison’s protagonist de- 
scends into a deep reading of the historical narrative is supplied by the figure of 
Louis Armstrong and the Blues. See the Prologue, Invisible Man (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1992). 

24. Imamu Amiri Baraka, Home: Social Essays (New York: William Morrow 
and Co., Inc., 1966); see especially “The Myth of a Negro Literature,” 105-15. A 
writer himself of considerable power and range, Imamu Baraka/Leroi Jones an- 
guishes the reader about what he calls “Negro literature.” One is afraid that he 
meant nothing much more than that the “Negro” writers—those of “impressive 
mediocrity,” in his opinion—were quite simply the ones who came 4efore him 
and his generation of black/American writers. The point, however, is that, once 
again, literary intellection/production among African Americans is abject before 
the towering accomplishments of the musical artists: “Only in music, and most 
notably in blues, jazz, and spirituals, i.e., ‘Negro music,’ has there been a sig- 
nificantly profound contribution by American Negroes” (106). On prediction, we 
read that the writers’ quite “spectacular vapidity” is due, in large part, to their 
membership in the “Negro middle class” that goes “out of its way to cultivate 
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any mediocrity” in the interest of showing that it is not what it is— Negro. Thirty 
years down the line, perhaps it is time for the intellectuals to revise and correct 
the question of “middle-class” status in/and black music/art? 

25. In this wonderful interview with Robert Stepto, Toni Morrison, shortly be- 
fore the publication of her third novel, Song of Solomon (1977), can at least imagine 
an “enormous space” of possibility for a// the black arts/creativity. Speaking of an 
“open,” “freer” moment for literature, in the post-sixties’ period, she observes, “I 
think of it in terms of the one other art form in which black people have always 
excelled and that is music, an art form that opens doors, rather than closes them, 
where there are more possibilities, not fewer.” See “‘Intimate Things in Place’: 
A Conversation with Toni Morrison,” in Chant of Saints: A Gathering of Afro- 
American Literature, Art, and Scholarship, ed. Michael S. Harper and Robert B. 
Stepto (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1979), 213-30. 

26. “Twelve Years a Slave: Narrative of Solomon Northup,” with a preface by 
David Wilson, in Puttin’ On Ole Massa, ed. Gilbert Osofsky (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1969), 324. Northup penned his narrative in the 1850s. 

27. Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political Economy, vol. 1, intro. by Ernest 
Mandel, trans. Ben Fowkes (New York: Vintage Books, 1977). 

28. Althusser quotes this passage of Capital, vol. 1, from the Editions Sociales 
version. 

29. Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy: To- 
wards a Radical Democratic Politics (New York: Verso Books, 1989), 7. 

30. Laclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, 3. 

31. See note 3 above. In an attempt to interpolate, on the spot, one of the layers 
of analysis that tends to be elided in public discussion about the duties of black 
intellectuals, Harvard law professor, Randall Kennedy, in response to moderator 
Margaret Burnham’s request, during the second Cambridge symposium, that he 
clarify some earlier remarks that he had made, asked: “[D]o black people have 
more of a responsibility towards black people who are in misery than their white 
counterparts who are sitting next to them [my emphasis]. My answer was: no [Ken- 
nedy’s emphasis]; we all have a very high responsibility towards those who are 
in misery” (Boston Review 19, no. 1 [Feb./Mar. 1994]: 5-6). Reading the question 
again for this transcription, I now see that the italicized portion of the sentence 
could just as well mean “white counterparts” to the black helper-intellectuals, as 
“white counterparts” to misery’s helpees. If the former, then the question is worth 
asking, inasmuch as nonblacks occasionally believe, it seems, that blacks can solve 
their “Problem” all by themselves, since “It” is their “fault.” At any rate, my ques- 
tion would be rather different from Kennedy’s (and would include, for example, 
who is going to “help” the intellectuals?), though wo is asking the question, as I 
had inferred that Kennedy meant— when, where, how, why—the Burkean “gram- 
mar of motives” —is dropped from the inquiry, as a rule, and should be restored. 
Further, one conjures a question that is never asked: What is the obligation of 
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white intellectuals to heir people? And why is the question never posed in that 
way, linking the white intellectual subject to “race”/ethnicity, since there seems to 
be incredible need for someone to tend this field? Or did 1968 take care of that? 

32. Apologies to Professor Deborah McDowell for “misreading” the title of one 
of her essays, “The Changing Same,” on African American women writers. See 
“The Changing Same: Generational New Literary History,” New Literary His- 
tory 18, no. 2 (Winter 1987): 282-302. In this context, I mean the exact opposite 
from McDowell’s “changing same.” 

33- Robert Stepto has created a stunning interpretive device by way of a demo- 
graphic topos—ascent and immersion thematics—in his examination of select 
narratives from African American writing. He reads his “symbolic geography” 
against several canonical works, including that of DuBois, Ellison, and Hurston, 
in From Behind the Veil: A Study of Afro-American Narrative (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1979). 

34. Mary-Christine Phillip, “Of Black Studies: Pondering Strategies for the 
Future,” Black Issues in Higher Education 11, no. 5 (5 May 1994): 14-19. 

35. One of the century’s early black eminences, Carter G. Woodson, along 
with DuBois, can arguably be said to have established the discipline of African 
American historiography, both as a profession and as a conceptual itinerary. With 
George Cleveland Hall, W. B. Hartgrove, Alexander Jackson, and J. E. Stamps, 
Woodson founded the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History and 
established the Journal of Negro History in 1916. Complementary to this effort, 
Woodson also initiated “Negro History Week,” which slowly evolved into “Black 
History Month.” For the academic year 1919-1920, he served as dean of the 
School of Liberal Arts and head of the graduate faculty at Howard University; 
from 1920-1922, Woodson functioned as dean at what would later become West 
Virginia State College, retiring from teaching at the end of this stint. Born in 
1875, Woodson edited the Journal and directed the Association until his death in 
1950. His prolific output includes archival work on education and the church, his 
most well-known texts, perhaps, The Negro in Our History and The Miseducation 
of the Negro. Though a difficult personality, apparently, Woodson seems to have 
cultivated a talent for what Susan Sontag called “appreciation”: Four volumes of 
the Reverend Francis K. Grimké’s sermons, speeches, and addresses were edited 
by Woodson, as well as a volume of letters written by enslaved persons. 

36. See note 3 above. At the first Cambridge symposium, Cornel West made 
an incisive point in observing that one of the black intellectual’s difficulties was 
the sustaining intellectual life in a “business civilization.” The problem seems so 
severe that one wonders if the entire problem of the intellectual subject and ethi- 
cal responsibility is itself an anachronism, if we have in fact entered the first stages 
of a postintellectual period, as the thought-object is packaged like the self-serve 
food item? In such a culture, West goes on, the intellectuals “actually surface pre- 
cisely when they are experts . . . but experts aren’t intellectuals. Some are. But most 
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aren't” (Boston Review 18, no. 1 [Jan./Feb. 1993]: 25). West offers that Reverend 
Rivers, perhaps, had invited his interlocutors to be experts, rather than intellectuals, 
a distinction West insisted upon. Might we add to his carefully stated objection 
the “fallacy of authority,” in which case the subject-who-is-supposed-to-know is 
assumed to know everything? 

37. Michel de Certeau, The Writing of History, trans. Tom Conley (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988), 318-19. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF FRENCH 


DISCOURSE THEORIES FOR FEMINIST POLITICS 


This essay grows out of an experience of severe puzzlement. For several 
years now I| have been watching with growing incomprehension as in- 
creasing numbers of feminist scholars have been trying to use or adapt 
the theory of Jacques Lacan for feminist purposes. I myself have felt a 
deep disaffinity with Lacan, a disaffinity as much intellectual as politi- 
cal. So while many of my fellow feminists have been using Lacanian 
ideas to theorize the discursive construction of subjectivity in film and 
literature, I have been relying on alternative models of language to de- 
velop a feminist social theory. Until now, I have avoided any explicit, 
metatheoretical discussion of these matters. I have explained neither to 
myself nor to my colleagues why it is that the footnotes in my recent 
papers contain some positive or quasi-positive references to Foucault, 
Bourdieu, Bakhtin, Habermas, and Gramsci, but 7o positive references 
to Lacan, Kristeva, Saussure, and Derrida.’ In this essay, I want to begin 
to provide such an explanation. I will try to explain why I think femi- 
nists should have no truck with Lacan and why we should have only the 
most minimal truck with Julia Kristeva. I will also try to identify some 
places where I think we can find more satisfactory alternatives. 


WHAT DO FEMINISTS WANT IN A DISCOURSE THEORY? 


Let me begin by posing the questions, What might a theory of dis- 
course contribute to feminism? and What, therefore, do feminists want 
in a discourse theory? I suggest that a theory of discourse can help 
us understand at least four things, all of which are interrelated. First, 
it can help us understand how people’s social identities are fashioned 
and altered over time. Second, it can help us understand how, under 
conditions of inequality, social groups in the sense of collective agents 
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are formed and unformed. Third, a theory of discourse can illuminate 
how the cultural hegemony of dominant groups in society is secured 
and contested. Fourth and finally, it can shed light on the prospects for 
emancipatory social change and political practice. Let me elaborate. 

First, consider the uses of a theory of discourse for understanding 
social identities. The basic idea here is that people’s social identities 
are complexes of meanings, networks of interpretation. To have a social 
identity, to be a woman or a man, for example, just is to live and to 
act under a set of descriptions. These descriptions, of course, are not 
simply secreted by people’s bodies; still less are they exuded by people’s 
psyches. Rather, they are drawn from the fund of interpretive possibili- 
ties available to agents in specific societies. It follows that in order to 
understand anyone’s feminine or masculine gender identity, it does not 
suffice to study biology or psychology. Instead, one must study the his- 
torically specific social practices through which cultural descriptions of 
gender are produced and circulated. 

Moreover, social identities are exceedingly complex. They are knit 
from a plurality of different descriptions arising from a plurality of dif- 
ferent signifying practices. Thus, no one is simply a woman; one is 
rather, for example, a white, Jewish, middle-class woman, a philoso- 
pher, a lesbian, a socialist, and a mother.’ Moreover, since everyone acts 
in a plurality of social contexts, the different descriptions comprising 
any individual’s social identity fade in and out of focus. Thus, one is not 
always a woman in the same degree; in some contexts, one’s woman- 
hood figures centrally in the set of descriptions under which one acts; in 
others, it is peripheral or latent.* Finally, it is not the case that people’s 
social identities are constructed once and for all and definitively fixed. 
Rather, they alter over time, shifting with shifts in agents’ practices and 
affiliations. Thus, even the way in which one is a woman will shift, as 
it does, to take a dramatic example, when one becomes a feminist. In 
short, social identities are discursively constructed in historically specific 
social contexts; they are complex and plural; and they shift over time. 
One use of a theory of discourse for feminist politics, then, is in under- 
standing social identities in their full socio-cultural complexity, thus in 
demystifying static, single variable, essentialist views of gender identity. 

A second use of a theory of discourse for feminist politics is in under- 
standing the formation of social groups. How does it happen, under 
conditions of inequality, that people come together, arrange themselves 
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under the banner of co//ective identities, and constitute themselves as 
collective social agents? How do class formation and, by analogy, gen- 
der formation occur? 

Clearly, group formation involves shifts in people’s social identities 
and therefore also in their relation to discourse. One thing that happens 
here is that pre-existing strands of identities acquire a new sort of sa- 
lience and centrality. These strands, previously submerged among many 
others, are reinscribed as the nub of new self-definitions and affilia- 
tions. For example, in the current wave of feminist ferment, many of us 
who had previously been “women” in some taken-for-granted way have 
now become “women” in the very different sense of a discursively self- 
constituted political collectivity. In the process, we have remade entire 
regions of social discourse. We have invented new terms for describ- 
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ing social reality, for example, “sexism,” “sexual harassment,” “marital, 
date, and acquaintance rape,” “labor force sex-segregation,” “the double 
shift,” and “wife-battery.” We have also invented new language games 
such as consciousness-raising and new, institutionalized public spheres 
such as the Society for Women in Philosophy.® The point is that the 
formation of social groups proceeds by struggles over social discourse. 
Thus, a theory of discourse is useful here, both for understanding social 
groups and for coming to grips with the closely related issue of socio- 
cultural hegemony. 

“Hegemony” is the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci’s term for the 
discursive face of power. It is the power to establish the “common sense” 
or “doxa” of a society, the fund of self-evident descriptions of social 
reality that normally go without saying.’ This includes the power to 
establish authoritative definitions of social situations and social needs, 
the power to define the universe of legitimate disagreement, and the 
power to shape the political agenda. Hegemony, then, expresses the ad- 
vantaged position of dominant social groups with respect to discourse. 
It is a concept that allows us to recast the issues of social identity and 
social groups in the light of societal inequality. How do pervasive axes 
of dominance and subordination affect the production and circulation 
of social meanings? How does stratification along lines of gender, race, 
and class affect the discursive construction of social identities and the 
formation of social groups? 

The notion of hegemony points to the intersection of power, in- 
equality, and discourse. However, it does not entail that the ensemble of 
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descriptions that circulate in society comprise a monolithic and seam- 
less web, nor that dominant groups exercise an absolute, top-down 
control of meaning. On the contrary, “hegemony” designates a process 
wherein cultural authority is negotiated and contested. It presupposes 
that societies contain a plurality of discourses and discursive sites, a 
plurality of positions and perspectives from which to speak. Of course, 
not all of these have equal authority. Yet conflict and contestation are 
part of the story. Thus, one use of a theory of discourse for feminist 
politics is to shed light on the processes by which the socio-cultural 
hegemony of dominant groups is achieved and contested. What are the 
processes by which definitions and interpretations inimical to women’s 
interests acquire cultural authority? What are the prospects for mobiliz- 
ing counterhegemonic feminist definitions and interpretations to create 
broad oppositional groups and alliances? 

I trust that the link between these questions and emancipatory politi- 
cal practice is obvious. A theory of discourse that lets us examine iden- 
tities, groups, and hegemony in the ways I have been describing would 
be a great aid to feminist practice. It would valorize the empowering di- 
mensions of discursive struggles without leading to “culturalist” retreats 
from political engagement.’ In addition, the right kind of theory would 
counter the disabling assumption that women are just passive victims 
of male dominance. That assumption overtotalizes male dominance, 
treating men as the only social agents and rendering inconceivable our 
own existence as feminist theorists and activists. In contrast, the sort 
of theory I have been proposing would help us understand how, even 
under conditions of subordination, women participate in the making of 
culture. 


JACQUES LACAN AND THE LIMITS OF STRUCTURALISM 


In light of the foregoing, what sort of theory of discourse will be useful 
for feminist politics? What sort of theory can best meet our needs to 
understand identities, groups, hegemony, and emancipatory practice? 
In recent years, two general models for theorizing language have 
emerged in France. The first of these is the structuralist model, which 
studies language as a symbolic system or code. This model is derived 
from Saussure, presupposed in Lacan, and abstractly negated but not 
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entirely superseded in deconstruction and in related forms of French 
women’s writing. The second model, by contrast, I shall call the prag- 
matic model; it studies language at the level of discourses, as historically 
specific social practices of communication. This model is operative in 
the work of Mikhail Bakhtin, Michel Foucault, Pierre Bourdieu, and in 
some but not all dimensions of the work of Julia Kristeva and Luce Iri- 
garay. In this section, I shall argue that the first, structuralist model is 
not very useful for feminist politics. 

Let me begin by noting that there are good prima facie reasons for 
feminists to be suspicious of the structuralist model. This model con- 
structs its object of study by abstracting from exactly what we need to 
focus on, namely, the social practice and social context of communica- 
tion. Indeed, the abstraction from practice and context are among the 
founding gestures of Saussurean linguistics. Saussure began by split- 
ting signification into /angue, the symbolic system or code, and parole, 
speakers’ uses of language in communicative practice or speech. He 
then made the first of these, /angue, the proper object of the new sci- 
ence of linguistics, and relegated the second, parole, to the status of a 
devalued remainder.’ At the same time, Saussure insisted that the study 
of /angue be synchronic rather than diachronic; he thereby posited his 
object of study as static and atemporal, abstracting it from histori- 
cal change. Finally, the founder of structuralist linguistics posited that 
langue was indeed a single system; he made its unity and systematicity 
consist in the putative fact that every signifier, every material, signify- 
ing element of the code, derives its meaning positionally by way of its 
difference from all of the others. 

Together, these founding operations render the structuralist approach 
of doubtful utility for feminist politics.” Because it abstracts from pa- 
role, the structuralist model brackets questions of practice, agency, and 
the speaking subject. Thus, it is cannot shed light on social identity and 
group formation. Moreover, because this approach brackets the dia- 
chronic, it will not tell us anything about shifts in identities and affilia- 
tions over time. Similarly, because it abstracts from the social context 
of communication, the model brackets issues of power and inequality. 
Thus, it cannot illuminate the processes by which cultural hegemony 
is secured and contested. Finally, because the model theorizes the fund 
of available linguistic meanings as a single symbolic system, it lends 
itself to a monolithic view of signification that denies tensions and 
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contradictions among social meanings. In short, by reducing discourse 
to a “symbolic system,” the structuralist model evacuates social agency, 
social conflict, and social practice.” 

Let me now try to illustrate these problems by means of a brief dis- 
cussion of the work of Jacques Lacan. Lacan serves as a useful example 
for several reasons, including his continuing appeal for many feminists. 
In addition, his work exemplifies the dilemma of many “poststructural- 
ist” theorists whose abstract attempts to break free of structuralism only 
render them all the more bound to it. 

At first sight, Lacan’s work seems to have some advantages for femi- 
nist theorists. By conjoining the Freudian problematic of the construc- 
tion of gendered subjectivity to the Saussurean model of structural 
linguistics, he seems to provide each with its needed corrective. The 
introduction of the Freudian problematic promises to supply the speak- 
ing subject that is missing in Saussure and thereby to reopen the ex- 
cluded questions about identity, speech, and social practice. Conversely, 
the use of the Saussurean model promises to remedy some of Freud’s 
deficiencies. By insisting that gender identity is discursively constructed, 
Lacan appears to eliminate lingering vestiges of biologism in Freud, to 
treat gender as socio-cultural all the way down, and to render it in prin- 
ciple more open to change. 

However, these apparent advantages vanish upon closer inspection. 
Instead, it becomes clear that Lacan’s theory is viciously circular. On 
the one hand, it purports to describe the process by which individu- 
als acquire gendered subjectivity through their painful conscription as 
young children into a pre-existing phallocentric symbolic order. Here 
the structure of the symbolic order determines the character of indi- 
vidual subjectivity. But on the other hand, and at the same time, the 
theory purports to show that the symbolic order must necessarily be 
phallocentric since the attainment of subjectivity requires submission to 
“the Father’s Law.” Here, then, the nature of individual subjectivity, as 
dictated by an autonomous psychology, determines the character of the 
symbolic order. 

One result of this circularity is an ironclad determinism. As Dorothy 
Leland has noted, the theory casts the developments it describes as 
necessary, invariant, and unalterable.” Phallocentrism, woman’s disad- 
vantaged place in the symbolic order, the encoding of cultural authority 
as masculine, the impossibility of describing a nonphallic sexuality, in 
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short, any number of trappings of male dominance now appear as in- 
variable features of the human condition. Women’s subordination, then, 
is inscribed as the inevitable destiny of civilization. 

I can spot several spurious steps in this reasoning, some of which 
have their roots in the presupposition of the structuralist model. First, 
to the degree Lacan has succeeded in eliminating biologism, and that 
is dubious for reasons I cannot take up here,” he has replaced it with 
psychologism, the untenable view that autonomous psychological im- 
peratives given independently of culture and history can dictate the way 
they are interpreted and acted on within culture and history. Lacan falls 
prey to psychologism when he claims that the phallocentricity of the 
symbolic order is required by the demands of an enculturation process 
that is itself independent of culture.** 

If one half of Lacan’s circular argument is vitiated by psychologism, 
then the other half is vitiated by what I should like to call “symboli- 
cism.” By symbolicism I mean, first, the homogenizing reification of 
diverse signifying practices into a monolithic and all-pervasive “sym- 
bolic order,” and, second, the endowing of that order with an exclusive 
and unlimited causal power to fix people’s subjectivities once and for all. 
Symbolicism, then, is an operation whereby the structuralist abstrac- 
tion /angue is troped into a quasi-divinity, a normative “symbolic order” 
whose power to shape identities dwarfs to the point of extinction that 
of mere historical institutions and practices. 

Actually, as Deborah Cameron has noted, Lacan equivocates on the 
expression “the symbolic order.”*° Sometimes he uses this expression 
relatively narrowly to refer to Saussurean /angue, the structure of lan- 
guage as a system of signs. In this narrow usage, Lacan would be com- 
mitted to the implausible view that the sign system itself determines 
individuals’ subjectivities independently of the social context and social 
practice of its uses. At other times, by contrast, Lacan uses the expres- 
sion “the symbolic order” far more broadly to refer to an amalgam that 
includes not only linguistic structures, but also cultural traditions and 
kinship structures, the latter mistakenly equated with social structure in 
general.** Here he conflates the ahistorical structural abstraction /angue 
with variable historical phenomena like family forms and childrearing 
practices; cultural representations of love and authority in art, literature, 
and philosophy; the gender division of labor; forms of political organi- 
zation and of other institutional sources of power and status. The result 
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is a notion of “the symbolic order” that essentializes and homogenizes 
contingent historical practices and traditions, erasing tensions, contra- 
dictions, and possibilities for change. It is a notion, moreover, that is so 
broad that the claim that it determines the structure of subjectivity is 
an empty tautology.” 

The combination of psychologism and symbolicism in Lacan results 
in a theory that is of little use for feminist politics. To be sure, this 
theory offers an account of the discursive construction of social identity. 
However, it is not an account that can make sense of the complexity 
and multiplicity of social identities, the ways they are woven from a 
plurality of discursive strands. Granted, Lacan stresses that the appar- 
ent unity and simplicity of ego identity is imaginary, that the subject 
is irreparably split both by language and drives. But this insistence on 
fracture does not lead to an appreciation of the diversity of the socio- 
cultural discursive practices from which identities are woven. It leads, 
rather, to a unitary view of the human condition as inherently tragic. 

In fact, Lacan differentiates identities only in binary terms, along 
the single axis of having or lacking the phallus. Now, as Luce Irigaray 
has shown, this phallic conception of sexual difference is not an ade- 
quate basis for understanding femininity **—nor, I would add, mascu- 
linity. Still less, then, is it able to shed light on other dimensions of 
social identities, including ethnicity, color, and social class. Nor could 
the theory be emended to incorporate these manifestly historical phe- 
nomena, given its postulation of an ahistorical, tension-free “symbolic 
order” equated with kinship.” 

Moreover, Lacan’s account of identity construction cannot account 
for identity shifts over time. It is committed to the psychoanalytic 
proposition that gender identity (the only kind of identity it considers) 
is basically fixed once and for all with the resolution of the Oedipus 
complex. Lacan equates this resolution with the child’s entry into a 
fixed, monolithic, and all-powerful symbolic order. Thus, if anything, 
he actually increases the degree of identity fixity found in classical 
Freudian theory. It is true, as Jacqueline Rose points out, that the theory 
stresses that gender identity is always precarious, that its apparent unity 
and stability are always threatened by repressed libidinal drives.”° But 
this emphasis on precariousness is not an opening onto genuine histori- 
cal thinking about shifts in people’s social identities. On the contrary, it 
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is an insistence on a permanent, ahistorical condition, since on Lacan’s 
view the only alternative to fixed gender identity is psychosis. 

If the Lacanian model cannot provide an account of social identity 
that is useful for feminist politics, then it is unlikely to help us under- 
stand group formation. For Lacan, affiliation falls under the rubric of 
the imaginary. To affiliate with others, then, to align oneself with others 
in a social movement, would be to fall prey to the illusions of the imagi- 
nary ego. It would be to deny loss and lack, to seek an impossible uni- 
fication and fulfillment. Thus, from a Lacanian perspective, collective 
movements would by definition be vehicles of delusion; they could not 
even in principle be emancipatory.”* Moreover, insofar as group forma- 
tion depends on linguistic innovation, it is untheorizable from a Lacan- 
ian perspective. Since Lacan posits a fixed, monolithic symbolic system 
and a speaker who is wholly subjected to it, it is inconceivable how 
there could ever be any linguistic innovation. Speaking subjects could 
only ever reproduce the existing symbolic order; they could not possibly 
alter it. 

It follows that one cannot even pose the question of cultural hege- 
mony. There can be no question about how the cultural authority of 
dominant groups in society is established and contested, no question of 
unequal negotiations between different social groups occupying differ- 
ent discursive positions. On the contrary, on the Lacanian view there 
is simply “the symbolic order,” a single universe of discourse that is 
so systematic, so all-pervasive, so monolithic that one cannot even 
conceive of such things as alternative perspectives, multiple discursive 
sites, struggles over social meanings, contests between hegemonic and 
counterhegemonic definitions of social situations, conflicts of interpre- 
tation of social needs. One cannot even conceive, really, of a plurality of 
different speakers. 

With the way blocked to a political understanding of identities, 
groups, and cultural hegemony, the way is also blocked to an under- 
standing of political practice. For one thing, there is no conceivable 
agent of such practice. None of the three moments that comprise the 
Lacanian view of the person can qualify as a political agent. The speak- 
ing subject is simply a grammatical “I” wholly subjected to the sym- 
bolic order; it can only and forever reproduce that order. The Lacan- 
ian ego is an imaginary projection, deluded about its own stability 
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and self-possession, hooked on an impossible desire for unity and self- 
completion; it therefore can only and forever tilt at windmills. Finally, 
there is the ambiguous Lacanian unconscious, sometimes an ensemble 
of repressed libidinal drives, sometimes the face of language as Other, 
but never anything that could count as a social agent. 

This discussion shows, I think, that there are many things wrong 
with Lacan. I have focused here on conceptual as opposed to empiri- 
cal issues, and I have not directly addressed the question, is Lacan’s 
theory true? With respect to ¢hat question, I will note only that Lacan 
himself was remarkably unconcerned with empirical confirmation and 
that recent research on the development of subjectivity in infants and 
young children does not support his views. It now appears that even 
at the earliest stages children are not passive, blank slates on which 
symbolic structures are inscribed but, rather, active participants in the 
interactions that construct their experience.” 

Be that as it may, in focusing here on Lacan’s conceptual short- 
comings, I have stressed those deficiencies that have their roots in 
the presupposition of the structuralist conception of language. Lacan 
seemed to want to get beyond structuralism by introducing the concept 
of the speaking subject. This in turn seemed to hold out the promise 
of a way of theorizing discursive practice. However, as I hope I have 
shown, these promises have remained unfulfilled. The speaking subject 
introduced by Lacan is not the agent of discursive practice. It is simply 
an effect of the symbolic order conjoined to some repressed libidinal 
drives. Thus, the introduction of the speaking subject has not succeeded 
in dereifying linguistic structure. On the contrary, a reified conception 
of language as system has colonized the speaking subject. 


JULIA KRISTEVA BETWEEN STRUCTURALISM AND PRAGMATICS 


So far, I have been arguing that the structural model of language is not 
especially useful for feminist politics. Now I want to suggest that the 
pragmatic model is more promising. Indeed, there are good prima fa- 
cie reasons for feminists to prefer a pragmatic approach to the study of 
language. Unlike the structuralist approach, the pragmatic view studies 
language as social practice in social context. This model takes dis- 
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courses, not structures, as its object. Discourses are historically spe- 
cific, socially situated, signifying practices. They are the communicative 
frames in which speakers interact by exchanging speech acts. Yet dis- 
courses are themselves set within social institutions and action contexts. 
Thus, the concept of a discourse links the study of language to the study 
of society. 

The pragmatic model offers several potential advantages for feminist 
politics. First, it treats discourses as contingent, positing that they arise, 
alter and disappear over time. Thus, the model lends itself to histori- 
cal contextualization; and it allows us to thematize change. Second, the 
pragmatic approach understands signification as action rather than as 
representation. It is concerned with how people “do things with words.” 
Thus, the model allows us to see speaking subjects not simply as effects 
of structures and systems, but rather as socially situated agents. Third, 
the pragmatic model treats discourses in the plural. It starts from the 
assumption that there are a plurality of different discourses in society, 
therefore a plurality of communicative sites from which to speak. Be- 
cause it posits that individuals assume different discursive positions as 
they move from one discursive frame to another, this model lends itself 
to a theorization of social identities as non-monolithic. Next, the prag- 
matic approach rejects the assumption that the totality of social mean- 
ings in circulation constitutes a single, coherent, self-reproducing “sym- 
bolic system.” Instead, it allows for conflicts among social schemas of 
interpretation and among the agents who deploy them. Finally, because 
it links the study of discourses to the study of society, the pragmatic 
approach allows us to focus on power and inequality. In short, the prag- 
matic approach has many of the features we need in order to understand 
the complexity of social identities, the formation of social groups, the 
securing and contesting of cultural hegemony, and the possibility and 
actuality of political practice. 

Let me illustrate the uses of the pragmatic model for feminist poli- 
tics by considering the ambiguous case of Julia Kristeva. Kristeva’s case 
is instructive in that she began her career as a critic of structuralism and 
a proponent of a pragmatic alternative. However, having fallen under 
Lacan’s sway along the way, she has not managed to maintain a con- 
sistently pragmatic orientation. Instead, she has ended up producing 
a strange, hybrid theory, one that oscillates between structuralism and 
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pragmatics. In what follows, I shall argue that the politically fruitful as- 
pects of Kristeva’s thought are linked to its pragmatic dimensions, while 
the political impasses she arrives at derive from structuralist lapses. 

Kristeva’s intention to break with structuralism is most clearly and 
succinctly announced in a brilliant 1973 paper called “The System and 
the Speaking Subject.””? Here she argues that, because it conceives 
language as a symbolic system, structuralist semiotics is necessarily in- 
capable of understanding oppositional practice and change. To remedy 
these lacunae, she proposes a new approach oriented to “signifying 
practices.” These she defines as norm-governed, but not necessarily all- 
powerfully constraining, and as situated in “historically determined re- 
lations of production.” As a complement to this concept of signifying 
practices, Kristeva also proposes a new concept of the “speaking sub- 
ject.” This subject is socially and historically situated, to be sure, but 
it is not wholly subjected to the reigning social and discursive conven- 
tions. It is a subject, rather, who is capable of innovative practice. 

In a few bold strokes, then, Kristeva rejects the exclusion of con- 
text, practice, agency, and innovation; and she proposes a new model of 
discursive pragmatics. Her general idea is that speakers act in socially 
situated, norm-governed signifying practices. In so doing, they some- 
times transgress the established norms in force. Transgressive practice 
gives rise to discursive innovations and these in turn may lead to actual 
change. Innovative practice may subsequently be normalized in the 
form of new or modified discursive norms, thereby “renovating” signi- 
fying practices.”* 

The uses of this sort of approach for feminist politics should by now 
be apparent. Yet there are also some warning signs of possible problems. 
First, there is Kristeva’s antinomian bent, her tendency, at least in this 
early quasi-Maoist phase of her career, to valorize transgression and 
innovation per se irrespective of content.” The flip side of this attitude 
is a penchant for inflecting norm-conforming practice as negative tout 
court, irrespective of the content of the norms. Obviously, this attitude is 
not particularly helpful for feminist politics, since such politics requires 
ethical distinctions between oppressive and emancipatory social norms. 

A second potential problem here is Kristeva’s aestheticizing bent, her 
association of valorized transgression with “poetic practice.” Kristeva 
tends to treat avant-garde aesthetic production as the privileged site 
of innovation. By contrast, communicative practice in everyday life ap- 
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pears as conformism simpliciter. This tendency to enclave or regionalize 
innovative practice is not useful for feminist politics. We need to rec- 
ognize and assess the emancipatory potential of oppositional practice 
wherever it appears—in bedrooms, on shopfloors, in the caucuses of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

The third and most serious problem that I want to discuss is Kristeva’s 
additive approach to theorizing. By this I mean her penchant for reme- 
dying theoretical problems by simply adding to deficient theories in- 
stead of by scrapping or overhauling them. This, I submit, is how she 
ends up handling certain features of structuralism; rather than elimi- 
nating certain structuralist notions altogether, she simply adds other, 
anti-structuralist notions along side of them. 

Kristeva’s additive, dualistic style of theorizing is apparent in the way 
she analyzes and classifies signifying practices. She takes such prac- 
tices to consist in varying proportions of two basic ingredients. One of 
these is “the symbolic,” a linguistic register keyed to the transmission of 
propositional content via the observance of grammatical and syntactical 
rules. The other is “the semiotic,” a register keyed to the expression of 
libidinal drives via intonation and rhythm and not bound by linguistic 
rules. The symbolic, then, is the axis of discursive practice that helps re- 
produce the social order by imposing linguistic conventions on anarchic 
desires. The semiotic, in contrast, expresses a material, bodily source 
of revolutionary negativity, the power to break through convention and 
initiate change. According to Kristeva, all signifying practices contain 
some measure of each of these two registers of language, but with the 
signal exception of poetic practice, the symbolic register is always the 
dominant one. 

In her later work, Kristeva provides a psychoanalytically grounded 
gender subtext to her distinction between the symbolic and the semi- 
otic. Following Lacan, she associates the symbolic with the paternal, 
and she describes it as a monolithically phallocentric, rule-bound order 
to which subjects submit as the price of sociality when they resolve 
the Oedipal complex by accepting the Father’s Law. But then Kristeva 
breaks with Lacan in insisting on the underlying persistence of a femi- 
nine, maternal element in all signifying practice. She associates the 
semiotic with the pre-Oedipal and the maternal, and she valorizes it 
as a point of resistance to paternally coded cultural authority, a sort of 
oppositional feminine beach-head within discursive practice. 
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Now, this way of analyzing and classifying signifying practices may 
seem at first sight to have some potential utility for feminist politics. It 
seems to contest the Lacanian presumption that language is monolithi- 
cally phallocentric and to identify a locus of feminist opposition to the 
dominance of masculine power. However, on closer inspection, this ap- 
pearance of political usefulness turns out to be largely illusory. In fact, 
Kristeva’s analysis of signifying practices betrays her best pragmatic in- 
tentions. The decomposition of such practices into symbolic and semi- 
otic constituents does not lead beyond structuralism. The “symbolic,” 
after all, is a repetition of Lacan’s reified, phallocentric symbolic order. 
And while the “semiotic” is a force that momentarily disrupts that 
symbolic order, it does not constitute an alternative to it. On the con- 
trary, as Judith Butler has shown, the contest between the two modes 
of signification is stacked in favor of the symbolic: the semiotic is by 
definition transitory and subordinate, always doomed in advance to re- 
absorption by the symbolic order.”* Moreover, and more fundamentally 
problematic, I think, is the fact that the semiotic is defined parasiti- 
cally over against the symbolic as the latter’s mirror image and abstract 
negation. Simply adding the two together, then, cannot and does not 
lead to pragmatics. Rather, it yields an amalgam of structure and anti- 
structure. This amalgam is, in Hegel’s phrase, a “bad infinity,” since it 
leaves us oscillating ceaselessly between a structuralist moment and an 
anti-structuralist moment without ever getting to anything else. 

Thus, by resorting to an additive mode of theorizing, Kristeva sur- 
renders her promising pragmatic notion of signifying practice to a neo- 
Lacanian quasi-structuralism. In the process, she ends up reproduc- 
ing some of Lacan’s most unfortunate errors. She, too, often lapses 
into symbolicism, treating the symbolic order as an all-powerful causal 
mechanism and conflating linguistic structure, kinship structure, and 
social structure in general.?” However, Kristeva sometimes does better 
than Lacan in appreciating the historical specificity and complexity of 
particular cultural traditions; much of her later work analyzes cultural 
representations of gender in such traditions. Yet even here she often 
lapses into psychologism; for example, she mars her potentially very 
interesting studies of cultural representations of femininity and mater- 
nity in Christian theology and in Italian Renaissance painting by falling 
back on reductive schemes of interpretation that treat the historical ma- 
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terial as reflexes of autonomous, ahistorical, psychological imperatives 
like “castration anxiety” and “feminine paranoia.””* 

All told, then, Kristeva’s theory of discourse surrenders many of the 
advantages of pragmatics for feminist politics. In the end, she loses the 
pragmatic stress on the contingency and historicity of discursive prac- 
tices, their openness to possible change. Instead, she lapses into a quasi- 
structuralist emphasis on the recuperating power of a reified symbolic 
order and thereby surrenders the possibility of explaining change. Like- 
wise, her theory loses the pragmatic stress on the plurality of discursive 
practices. Instead, it lapses into a quasi-structuralist homogenizing and 
binarizing orientation, one that distinguishes practices along the sole 
axis of proportion of semiotic to symbolic, feminine to masculine, and 
thereby surrenders the potential to understand complex identities. Next, 
Kristeva loses the pragmatic stress on social context. Instead, she lapses 
into a quasi-structuralist conflation of “symbolic order” with social con- 
text and thereby surrenders the capacity to link discursive dominance 
to societal inequality. Finally, her theory loses the pragmatic stress on 
interaction and social conflict. Instead, as Andrea Nye has shown, it 
focuses almost exclusively on infrasubjective tensions and thereby sur- 
renders its ability to understand intersubjective phenomena, including 
affiliation, on the one hand, and struggle, on the other.”? 

This last point can be brought home by considering Kristeva’s ac- 
count of the speaking subject. Far from being useful for feminist poli- 
tics, her view replicates many of the disabling features of Lacan’s. Her 
subject, like his, is split into two halves, neither of which is a poten- 
tial political agent. The subject of the symbolic is an oversocialized 
conformist, thoroughly subjected to symbolic conventions and norms. 
To be sure, its conformism is put “on trial” by the rebellious, desiring 
ensemble of bodily based drives associated with the semiotic. But, as 
before, the mere addition of an anti-structuralist force doesn’t lead be- 
yond structuralism. The semiotic “subject” can’t itself be an agent of 
feminist political practice for several reasons. First, it is located be- 
neath, rather than within, culture and society; so it is unclear how its 
practice could be political practice.*° Second, it is defined exclusively in 
terms of the transgression of social norms; thus, it cannot engage in the 
reconstructive moment of feminist politics, a moment essential to social 
transformation. Finally, it is defined in terms of the shattering of social 
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identity, and so it cannot figure in the reconstruction of the new, politi- 
cally constituted, co//ective identities and solidarities that are essential to 
feminist politics. 

By definition, then, neither half of Kristeva’s split subject can be 
a feminist political agent. Nor, I submit, can the two halves joined 
together. They tend rather simply to cancel one another out, one forever 
shattering the identitarian pretensions of the other, the second forever 
recuperating the first and reconstituting itself as before. The upshot is 
a paralyzing oscillation between identity and non-identity without any 
determinate practical issue. Here, then, is another instance of a “bad 
infinity,” an amalgam of structuralism and its abstract negation. 

If there are no individual agents of emancipatory practice in Kristeva’s 
universe, then there are no such collective agents either. This can be 
seen by examining one last instance of her additive pattern of think- 
ing, namely, her treatment of the feminist movement itself. This topic 
is most directly addressed in an essay called “Women’s Time” for which 
Kristeva is best known in feminist circles? Here, she identifies three 
“generations” of feminist movements: first, an egalitarian, reform ori- 
ented, humanist feminism, aiming to secure women’s full participation 
in the public sphere, a feminism best personified perhaps by Simone de 
Beauvoir; second, a culturally oriented gynocentric feminism, aiming to 
foster the expression of a non-male-defined feminine sexual and sym- 
bolic specificity, a feminism represented by the proponents of écriture 
féminine and parler femme; and finally, Kristeva’s own, self-proclaimed 
brand of feminism—in my view, actually postfeminism—a radically 
nominalist, anti-essentialist approach that stresses that “women” don’t 
exist and that collective identities are dangerous fictions.” 

Now, I want to argue that, despite the explicitly tripartite character of 
this categorization, there is a deeper logic in Kristeva’s thinking about 
feminism that conforms to her additive, dualistic pattern. For one thing, 
the first, egalitarian humanist moment of feminism drops out of the pic- 
ture, since Kristeva falsely—and astoundingly— assumes its programme 
has already been achieved. Thus, there are really only two “generations” 
of feminism she is concerned with. Next, despite her explicit criticisms 
of gynocentrism, there is a strand of her thought that implicitly par- 
takes of it—I mean Kristeva’s quasi-biologistic, essentializing identifi- 
cation of women’s femininity with maternity. Maternity, for her, is the 
way that women, as opposed to men, touch base with the pre-Oedipal, 
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semiotic residue. (Men do it by writing avant-garde poetry; women do 
it by having babies.) Here, Kristeva dehistoricizes and psychologizes 
motherhood, conflating conception, pregnancy, birthing, nursing, and 
childrearing, abstracting all of them from socio-political context, and 
erecting her own essentialist stereotype of femininity. But then she re- 
verses herself and recoils from her construct, insisting that “women” 
don’t exist, that feminine identity is fictitious, and that feminist move- 
ments therefore tend toward the religious and the proto-totalitarian. 
The overall pattern of Kristeva’s thinking about feminism, then, is 
additive and dualistic: she ends up alternating essentialist gynocentric 
moments with anti-essentialist nominalistic moments, moments that 
consolidate an ahistorical, undifferentiated, maternal feminine gender 
identity with moments that repudiate women’s identities altogether. 

With respect to feminism, then, Kristeva leaves us oscillating be- 
tween a regressive version of gynocentric-maternalist essentialism, on 
the one hand, and a postfeminist anti-essentialism, on the other. Nei- 
ther of these is useful for feminist politics. In Denise Riley’s terms, 
the first overfeminizes women by defining us maternally. The second, by 
contrast, underfeminizes us by insisting that “women” don’t exist and 
by dismissing the feminist movement as a proto-totalitarian fiction.** 
Simply putting the two together, moreover, does not overcome the 
limits of either. On the contrary, it constitutes another “bad infinity” 
and so, another proof of the uselessness for feminist politics of an ap- 
proach that merely conjoins an abstract negation of structuralism to a 
structuralist model left otherwise intact. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope the foregoing has provided a reasonably vivid and persuasive 
illustration of my most general point, namely, the superior utility for 
feminist politics of pragmatic over structuralist approaches to the study 
of language. Instead of reiterating the advantages of pragmatic theories, 
I shall close with one specific example of their uses for feminist politics. 

As I argued, pragmatic theories insist on the social context and social 
practice of communication, and they study a plurality of historically 
changing discursive sites and practices. As a result, these theories offer 
us the possibility of thinking of social identities as complex, changing, 
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and discursively constructed. This in turn seems to me our best hope for 
avoiding some of Kristeva’s difficulties. Complex, shifting, discursively 
constructed social identities provide an alternative to reified, essentialist 
conceptions of gender identity, on the one hand, and to simple nega- 
tions and dispersals of identity, on the other. They thus permit us to 
navigate safely between the twin shoals of essentialism and nominal- 
ism, between reifying women’s social identities under stereotypes of 
femininity, on the one hand, and dissolving them into sheer nullity and 
oblivion, on the other.** I am claiming, therefore, that with the help 
of a pragmatic theory of discourse we can accept the critique of es- 
sentialism without becoming postfeminists. This seems to me to be an 
invaluable help. For it will not be time to speak of postfeminism until 
we can legitimately speak of postpatriarchy.** 


NOTES 


I am grateful for helpful comments and suggestions from Jonathan Arac, David 
Levin, Paul Mattick, Jr., John McCumber, and Diana T. Meyers. 

1. I group these writers together not because all are Lacanians—clearly only 
Kristeva and Lacan himself are—but rather because, disclaimers notwithstanding, 
all continue the structuralist reduction of discourse to symbolic system. I shall de- 
velop this point later in this paper. 

2. Thus, the fund of interpretive possibilities available to me, a late-twentieth- 
century American, overlaps very little with that available to the thirteenth-century 
Chinese woman I may want to imagine as my sister. And yet in both cases, hers 
and mine, the interpretive possibilities are established in the medium of social 
discourse. It is in the medium of discourse that each of us encounters an inter- 
pretation of what it is to be a person, as well as a menu of possible descriptions 
specifying the particular sort of person each is to be. 

3. See Elizabeth V. Spelman, Inessential Woman (Boston: Beacon Press, 1988). 

4. See Denise Riley, “4m I That Name?”: Feminism and the Category of “Women” 
in History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988). 

5. See Jane Jenson, “Paradigms and Political Discourse: Labour and Social 
Policy in the U.S.A. and France before 1914,” Working Paper Series, Center for 
European Studies, Harvard University (Winter 1989). 

6. See my “Struggle over Needs: Outline of a Socialist-Feminist Critical Theory 
of Late Capitalist Political Culture,” in Nancy Fraser, Unruly Practices: Power, 
Discourse, and Gender in Contemporary Social Theory (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1989) and Riley, “4m I That Name?” 
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7. Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks of Antonio Gramsci, ed. 
and trans. Quinton Hoare and Geoffrey Nowell Smith (New York: International 
Publishers, 1972). 

8. For the critique of “cultural feminism” as a retreat from political struggle, 
see Alice Echols, “The New Feminism of Yin and Yang,” in Powers of Desire: The 
Politics of Sexuality, ed. Ann Snitow, Christine Stansell, and Sharon Thompson 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1983). 

g. For a brilliant critique of this move, see Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory 
of Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977). Similar objections are 
found in Julia Kristeva’s “System and the Speaking Subject,” in The Kristeva 
Reader, ed. Toril Moi (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), to be dis- 
cussed below, and in the Soviet Marxist critique of Russian formalism from which 
Kristeva’s views derive. 

10. I leave it to linguists to decide whether it is useful for other purposes. 

11. These criticisms pertain to what may be called “global” structuralisms, that 
is, approaches that treat the whole of language as a single symbolic system. They 
are not intended to rule out the potential utility of approaches that analyze struc- 
tural relations in limited, socially situated, culturally and historically specific sub- 
languages or discourses. On the contrary, it is possible that approaches of this 
latter sort can be usefully articulated with the pragmatic model discussed below. 

12. Dorothy Leland, “Lacanian Psychoanalysis and French Feminism: Toward 
an Adequate Political Psychology,” Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy 3, 
no. 3 (Winter 1989): 81-103. 

13. Lacan’s claim to have overcome biologism rests on his insistence that the 
phallus is not the penis. However, many feminist critics have shown that he fails 
to prevent the collapse of the symbolic signifier into the organ. The clearest in- 
dication of this failure is his claim, in “The Meaning of the Phallus,” that the 
phallus becomes the master signifier because of its “turgidity” which suggests 
“the transmission of vital flow” in copulation. See Jacques Lacan, “The Meaning 
of the Phallus” in Feminine Sexuality: Jacques Lacan and the Ecole Freudienne, ed. 
Juliet Mitchell and Jacqueline Rose (New York: W. W. Norton, 1982). 

14. A version of this argument is made by Dorothy Leland in “Lacanian Psycho- 
analysis and French Feminism.” 

15. Deborah Cameron, Feminism and Linguistic Theory (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1985). 

16. For an account of the declining significance of kinship as a social structural 
component of modern capitalist societies, see Linda J. Nicholson, Gender and His- 
tory: The Limits of Social Theory in the Age of the Family (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986). 

17. In fact, the main function of this broad usage seems to be ideological. For it 
is only by collapsing into a single category what is supposedly ahistorical and nec- 
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essary and what is historical and contingent that Lacan can endow his claim about 
the inevitability of phallocentrism with a deceptive appearance of plausibility. 

18. See “The Blind Spot in an Old Dream of Symmetry,” in Luce Irigaray, 
Speculum of the Other Woman, trans. Gillian C. Gill (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1985). Here she shows how the use of a phallic standard to conceptualize 
sexual difference casts woman negatively as “lack.” 

19. For a brilliant critical discussion of this issue as it emerges in relation to the 
version of feminist psychoanalysis developed in the U.S. by Nancy Chodorow, see 
Spelman, Inessential Woman. 

20. Jacqueline Rose, “Introduction-2,” in Feminine Sexuality: Jacques Lacan and 
the Ecole Freudienne. 

21. Even Lacanian feminists have been known on occasion to engage in this 
sort of movement-baiting. It seems to me that, in her introductory chapter to The 
Daughter's Seduction, Jane Gallop comes perilously close to dismissing the politics 
of a feminist movement informed by ethical commitments as “imaginary.” See 
Jane Gallop, The Daughter's Seduction: Feminism and Psychoanalysis (Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1982). 

22. See for example Beatrice Beebe and Frank Lachman, “Mother-Infant Mu- 
tual Influence and Precursors of Psychic Structure,” in Frontiers in Self Psychology, 
Progress in Self Psychology 3, ed. Arnold Goldberg (Hillsdale: The Analytic Press, 
1988), 3-25. I am grateful to Paul Mattick, Jr. for alerting me to this work. 

23. See note 9 above. 

24. “Renovation” and “renewal” are standard English translations of Kristeva’s 
term, “renouvellement.” Yet they lack some of the force of the French. Perhaps 
this explains why readers have not always noticed the change-making aspect of 
her account of transgression, why they have instead tended to treat it as pure 
negation with no positive consequences. For an example of this interpretation, see 
Judith Butler, “The Body Politics of Julia Kristeva,” Hypatia: A Journal of Femi- 
nist Philosophy 3, no. 3 (Winter 1989): 104-18. 

25. This tendency fades in her later writings, where it is replaced by an equally 
undiscriminating, even shrill, neo-conservative emphasis on the “totalitarian” 
dangers lurking in every attempt at uncontrolled innovation. 

26. See Butler, “The Body Politics of Julia Kristeva.” 

27. For an example, see Julia Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, 
trans. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: Columbia University Press, 1982). 

28. See Julia Kristeva, “Stabat Mater,” in Moi, The Kristeva Reader and 
“Motherhood according to Giovanni Bellini,” in Julia Kristeva, Desire in Lan- 
guage: A Semiotic Approach to Art and Literature, ed. Leon S. Roudiez (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1980). 

29. For a brilliant critical discussion of Kristeva’s philosophy of language, one to 
which the present account is much indebted, see Andrea Nye, “Woman Clothed 
with the Sun,” Signs 12 (1987): 664-86. 
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30. Butler makes this point in “The Body Politics of Julia Kristeva.” 

31. Julia Kristeva, “Women’s Time,” in Moi, The Kristeva Reader. 

32. I take the terms “humanist feminism” and “gynocentric feminism” from 
Iris Young, “Humanism, Gynocentrism and Feminist Politics,” Hypatia 3, pub- 
lished as a special issue of Women’s Studies International Forum 8 (1985): 173-83. I 
take the term “nominalist feminism” from Linda Alcoff, “Cultural Feminism ver- 
sus Poststructuralism: The Identity Crisis in Feminist Theory,” Signs 13 (Spring 
1988): 405-36. 

33- For the terms “underfeminization” and “overfeminization,” see Riley, “4m I 
That Name?” For a useful discussion of Kristeva’s neo-liberal equation of collec- 
tive liberation movements with “totalitarianism,” see Ann Rosalind Jones, “Julia 
Kristeva on Femininity: The Limits of a Semiotic Politics,” Feminist Review 18 
(1984): 56-73. 

34. This point builds on work that Linda Nicholson and I did jointly and that 
she is continuing. See our “Social Criticism without Philosophy: An Encounter 
between Feminism and Postmodernism,” Theory, Culture &¥ Society, special double 
issue on postmodernism, 5 (June 1988): 373-94. 

35. | borrow this line from Toril Moi, who uttered it in another context in 
her talk at a conference on “Convergence in Crisis: Narratives of the History of 
Theory,” Duke University, September 24-27 1987. 
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VEILED THREATS 


Malek Alloula’s Colonial Harem 


Africans have no objections to partnership [with the French] as such, but that 
they do not care for the partnership of the rider and the horse. 
— President Sékou Touré, Republic of Guinea 


Malek Alloula’s recent book about turn of the century French post- 
cards picturing Algerian women, The Colonial Harem, is only one of 
an entire list of books published by the University of Minnesota Press 
in their “Theory and History of Literature” series which question the 
“colonial mentality” embodied but unrecognized in much of traditional 
Western literary criticism. By foregrounding theory, by treating ma- 
terial and literary cultural artifacts as “texts,” and by focusing on the 
assumptions made by the writers and readers of these texts, the critics 
who participate in the Minnesota series—both authors and editors— 
call our attention to the representational nature of all language and all 
imaging. Paul Dienhart, in an article on the series and the people be- 
hind it at Minnesota entitled “The Joy of Text,” states that Alloula’s 
book “is part of something that’s going to affect us all—alter the legal 
system, change the way universities are organized and knowledge is 
taught, make men and women view one another differently, even intrude 
into practical politics.”* Dienhart ties the international backgrounds of 
these scholars and their project to Derrida’s theory of deconstruction. 
Pointing out that traditional critics tended to universalize their limited 
social experience by superimposing their own white, middle-class, in- 
dustrialized, male perspective on all subjects, one of the editors, Wlad 
Godzich, says, “Theory is a way to examine the clichés through which 
we view the world.”? And in a literal sense, Alloula does examine the 
“clichés” (snapshots) of the French photographers. Another Minnesota 
scholar, Samuel Weber makes a comment which goes right to the heart 
of Alloula’s study of the voyeuristic and colonial mentality hidden in the 
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postcards. Given that language itself—always grounded in and limited 
by a specific cultural context, always invoking its supplement—rules 
out universal interpretation, traditional critics are engaging in a form 
of voyeurism: “Absorbing a ‘correct’ interpretation turns readers into 
‘voyeurs.’ In a theoretical reading you can’t afford to play the detached 
observer. You are part of the interpretation: You define yourself by the 
way in which you read the text. You are participating in it.”* Decon- 
struction appears at the end of the second of France’s colonial periods, 
the early sixties when Algeria, Derrida’s homeland, gained its indepen- 
dence. This period also saw the civil rights movement in the United 
States, the anti-war movement, and then the second wave of feminism. 
The growing voice of marginal peoples was heard in the United Nations 
as UNESCO’s MacBride Commission began to examine the demands of 
the Third World countries for a “free and balanced flow of informa- 
tion.” Colonialism, on many fronts, was seen as a cultural, psychological 
invasion as well as a territorial one. “At one time London and Paris were 
the centers of empires,” Godzich points out. “Maps of the early 1950s 
show huge areas in pink for the British empire and huge areas in green 
for the French. When Paris and London became small regional capitals, 
you could no longer think the same way.” The end of colonialism, with 
its smug assurance that one’s own culture stretched around the globe, 
is only one of many changes.* Alloula, an Algerian poet living in Paris, 
uses Derrida, Roland Barthes, and Jacques Lacan to return to the be- 
ginning of the century in order to reread the messages sent home by 
the French colonizers and to “return to sender” their own image as it is 
captured in these tawdry and embarrassing public photos of their own 
private colonial and sexual desires. The English translation of The Colo- 
nial Harem further grounds Alloula’s psychological readings of these 
postcards in material historical context by adding to the text a fine his- 
torical essay by Barbara Harlow on the colonial experience.’ 

Harlow begins her “Introduction” with a scene from Pontecorvo’s 
film The Battle of Algiers in which Djamila, an Algerian girl working for 
the National Liberation Front, smuggles explosives past a French guard. 
She hides her mission by unveiling; by appearing Europeanized and by 
carrying the explosives hidden in a cosmetic bag, she has created a dis- 
guise which gives her cachet to enter the European quarter unsearched. 
Harlow underscores the irony of the fact that Algerian women, unveiled 
in the colonial postcards, later would use this same device to partici- 
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pate in the overthrow of French domination. The shift from Alloula’s 
book, which concentrates on images produced during the Golden Age 
of colonialism in Algeria, 1900-1930, to the scene of the Algerian revo- 
lution in the late 1950s and early 1960s is a sensible one given that 
Alloula’s work follows and illustrates in so many ways the earlier text 
by Frantz Fanon entitled 4 Dying Colonialism (originally published as 
L’An cing de la révolution algérienne in 1959). In the chapter “Algeria 
Unveiled,” Fanon writes: 


The European faced with an Algerian woman wants to see. He reacts in an ag- 
gressive way before this limitation [the veil] of his perception. Frustration and 
aggressiveness, here too, evolve apace. Aggressiveness comes to light, in the first 
place, in structurally ambivalent attitudes and in the dream material that can 
be revealed in the European. .. . At the level of the psychological strata of the 
occupier, the evocation of his freedom given to the sadism of the conqueror, to 
his eroticism, creates faults, fertile gaps through which both dreamlike forms 
of behavior and, on certain occasions, criminal acts can emerge. 

Thus the rape of the Algerian woman in the dream of a European is always 
preceded by a rending of the veil. We here witness a double deflowering. Like- 
wise, the woman’s conduct is never one of consent or acceptance, but of abject 
humility. 

Whenever, in dreams having an erotic content, a European meets an Alge- 
rian woman, the specific features of his relations with the colonized society 


manifest themselves.® 


Alloula makes Fanon’s psychological observations manifest by demon- 
strating the way in which they are embodied in these turn of the century 
postcards. Describing his project in the opening chapter of the book, 
Alloula notes that “to map out, from under the plethora of images, the 
obsessive scheme that regulates the totality of the output of this enter- 
prise and endows it with meaning is to force the postcard to reveal what 
it holds back (the ideology of colonialism) and to expose what is re- 
pressed in it (the sexual phantasm)” (CH, 4-5). Denied access to the 
private world of Algeria, the colonialist photographer creates a simu- 
lacrum of the unseen harem by unveiling it in his studio. His erotic 
desire to unveil and possess the Algerian woman disguises a more sub- 
terranean desire to dominate and possess Algeria itself: “The phantasm 
of the harem is only a transparent and convenient mask behind which is 
hidden an even more sordid meaning, the key to which is colonization” 
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(CH, 103). At the end of the book, Alloula unmasks the colonial enter- 
prise itself, showing that its smug possession of a world made by its own 
diseased imagination, possession of the simulacra forced to participate 
in its wretched dreams of dominance, are functions of the necessary 
belief that the colonial perspective is universal—because beyond that 
lies ambiguity, difference and otherness. “Voyeurism,” Alloula writes, 
“turns into an obsessive neurosis. The great erotic dream, ebbing from 
the sad faces of the wage earners in the poses, lets appear, in the flotsam 
perpetuated by the postcard, another figure: that of impotence” (CH, 
122). The end of colonialism, for the colonizer, is this recognition of im- 
potence, this realization that the colonial perspective does not stretch 
round the globe anymore, this unwilling admission that to claim access 
to universal knowledge is to deny one’s subjective participation in the 
world by remaining an outside observer—a voyeur. 

The trompe-l’oeil Algeria that Alloula reveals in his study grew out of 
the heteromorphic vision of the French colonial enterprise in the nine- 
teenth century. If we are to believe the explanation of Douglas Porch in 
The Conquest of Morocco, Algeria was one of those colonies that ended 
up being conquered by accident. When Hussein, the dey of Algiers, lost 
his temper and struck French consul Pierre Deval with his fly whisk, 
the end result was that he lost his city. Charles X, besieged by eco- 
nomic disasters at home in 1828, hoped to distract the folks at home 
by getting them to rally around this “insult to the national honor.”” 
Troops were sent. Left without orders when Charles X was overthrown 
in 1830, they fought for the next fifteen years and produced the French 
colony of Algeria. The population of Algeria was heterogenous and did 
not mount a cohesive resistence, but was far from “the clean board of 
1830,” a theory that implies that before the conquest the peoples of this 
territory had no traditional institutions, no history or identity of their 
own.® To believe that nothing significant existed before the arrival of 
the colonizing power allows the colonizer to feel justified, even praise- 
worthy, for taking charge of this blank section of the map. In his study 
of “Africanist” discourse in French, Blank Darkness, Christopher Miller 
points to this idea that Africa as ferra incognita is also empty, mean- 
ingless space until the colonizer arrives: “The etymologies of ‘colony’ 
and ‘Afer’ tell exactly the same story of an empty slate, written on by 
outsiders. Africa often occurs as the third part in cultural hierarchies 
[West/Orient/Africa], but, from the moment it is spoken, ‘Africa’ is 
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subsumed by one of the other two. In the relation between self and 
other, the third is null.” The Turks, unable to impose their language, 
customs, or religion on the nomads of the Sahara, called these people 
the “Tuareg”—the “abandoned of God” —emphasizing their nonexis- 
tence until their resistance to Islam and Arab domination puts them 
on the map as “abandoned.” The Tuareg called themselves “Kel Tagel- 
moust”—“the people of the veil.”’° This vacillation between lack of 
identity, or identity as a function of otherness, and hidden identity be- 
gins to sketch the heteromorphic view the French had of the Algerians. 

Like the Orientalists Edward Said has described, the Africanists 
share, according to Miller, “the same will-to-knowledge seen in Ori- 
entalism but find their will and desire pitted against an otherness that 
appears to have no ‘actual identity, that refuses to be acquired and 
domesticated. . . . Africanist discourse is at the least an unhappy Ori- 
entalism.”* Miller’s description seems to hold for black Africa, but the 
French in the Maghreb recognized more quickly that the “blank slate” 
was a mirage during the fifty years they fought the nomad resistance 
in the desert. Their response during the height of the colonial period 
from 1880 to 1930 was to assume, on the one hand, that the identity 
of the Algerian peoples could and ought to be assimilated into that of 
the French. On the.other hand, given the recalcitrance and “inherent” 
backwardness of these peoples, a second view was that they should be 
allowed to benefit by association with the French, but that one could 
never hope to erase the cultural, intellectual, and racial differences be- 
tween the two groups. In French literature and popular culture, when 
the identity of the Algerians is recognized at all, it is either as failed 
French (the difficult to assimilate) or as non-French (the trompe-l’oeil 
simulacrum of Algeria with whom the French would associate). 

This oscillation between assimilation and association was played out 
most clearly in the political battles the French fought with each other 
over the meaning, implications, and implementation of the colonial 
enterprise. Its reflection is embodied in the colonialist literature of a 
Pierre Loti, for example, and in the popular postcards Alloula analyzes. 
The complex history of assimilation/association is traced by Martin 
Deming Lewis in his “One Hundred Million Frenchmen: The ‘Assimi- 
lation’ Theory in French Colonial Policy.” Association, first proposed 
as an alternative to assimilation at the Congrés Colonial National (Paris 
1889-90), the Congrés Colonial International de Paris (1889) and the Con- 
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grés International de Sociologie Coloniale (1900) was by the first three 
decades of the twentieth century thoroughly confused with the other 
term. Assimilation had appeared in French colonial policy as early as 
the French Revolution when representatives from the Caribbean, from 
the I/e de France and from French India were invited to join the revolu- 
tionary National Assembly. When the 1794 Convention freed the slaves 
and decreed that “all men resident in the colonies, without distinction 
of color, are French citizens and enjoy all the rights assured by the Con- 
stitution,” and when in 1795, the Constitution of the Year III declared 
the colonies to be “integral parts of the Republic,” dividing them into 
départments just as in the mother country, the policy of assimilation was 
clearly established as inherent in the logic of the revolution itself. Lewis 
points out that the idea of this radical equality can be traced back to 
the arguments of the phi/osophes; Condorcet’s statement “a good law is 
good for all men, just as a sound logical proposition is sound every- 
where” was echoed by Jeremy Bentham’s pamphlet “Emancipate Your 
Colonies!” given to the 1793 convention.” 

The irony of this “revolutionary” program was that it soon came 
into conflict with aims of Empire. As a power, Napoleon’s France at- 
tempted to conquer other nations, but as a system it symbolized un- 
alloyed liberation. The rights granted the native peoples in the colonies 
were rescinded under Napoleon and freedmen were reenslaved. Algeria, 
still only partially conquered in 1848, was granted a civilian government 
and granted representation in Paris by Napoleon III, but only overseas 
French could vote. Napoleon III’s policies actually mirrored those of 
the previous regimes by remaining consistently inconsistent: “In a re- 
port of 1858, Napoleon III spoke of the presence in Algeria ‘of an armed 
and mettlesome nationality which we must extinguish by assimilation,’ 
but five years later he declared that ‘Algeria is not a colony, but an Arab 
kingdom. . . . 1am as much Emperor of the Arabs as of the French,” 
In 1870 the Third Republic restored colonial representation, but until 
the extension of empire in the 1880s no one much cared about the colo- 
nies really. 

Between 1878 and 1914 Europe as a whole extended its colonial claims 
more than it had done in the previous three quarters of the century, and 
France itself added a total of more than 10,000,000 square kilometers 
of overseas territory to her holdings. That there was serious opposition 
to this unplanned expansion— expansion usually carried out by military 
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officers acting on their own far from the metropolis—was evidenced by 
the fact that the Chamber of Duputies twice ousted Prime Minister 
Jules Ferry from office (in 1881 and again in 1885) arguing that his colo- 
nial policy testified to his incompetence. But this issue was probably a 
convenient red herring, for no radical government ever offered to re- 
store colonial lands to the indigenous peoples. It was not the idea of 
colonization that the opposition challenged, but rather the wisdom of 
expansion in lieu of other programs at home. By the last decade of the 
century, Eugene Etienne, deputy from Oran and founder of the lobby 
for colonization (the groupe coloniale), had won a majority of the depu- 
ties over to the cause of colonization. In fact, the ideology of coloniza- 
tion soon held sway for three reasons: 1) the need for France to protect 
her economic well-being; 2) the desire of France to vie with England 
as a Power; 3) the obligation of France to carry its civilization to other 
races. If arguments arose, it was over the first two points, the third 
being taken for granted. Yet that third bore within it vast differences of 
opinion about how to carry out the civilizing mission, differences which 
would surface at the Congrés Colonial International de Paris in 1889. 
Two key speakers at the congress were Gustave Le Bon, explorer, 
and Alexandre Isaac, senator from the départment of Guadeloupe in the 
Caribbean. Le Bon’s report, “On the Influence of Education and Euro- 
pean Institutions on the Indigenous Population of the Colonies,” de- 
cried the attempt to educate “inferior races,” “savages,” “half-civilized 
peoples,” and “barbarians” because it only caused them misery: 


All the educated Arabs whom I have been able to consult have affirmed that the 
sole result of our education has been to deprave their compatriots, to give them 
factitious needs without giving them the means to satisfy them, and finally, to 
render them miserable. Our education shows them the distance which we put 
between them and ourselves. Every page of our histories shows them that noth- 
ing is more humiliating for a people than to tolerate without revolt a foreign 
domination. If European instruction becomes general in our Mediterranean 


colony, the unanimous cry of the natives will be Algeria for the Arabs.* 


Arguing the other side of the case, Alexandre Isaac reiterated the ideals 
of the French Revolution: 


I cannot understand how, a hundred years after the Revolution . . . it can be 


held that education is a bad thing; that between a colonizing people and the 
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inhabitants of the colonial country there should be only a relationship of domi- 
nation; that the customs, the language, the knowledge of the European nations 
are a reserved patrimony which the natives should not be permitted to touch; 
that, finally, in the external territories of which these nations have taken pos- 


session, there should be only subjects, never citizens. 


Isaac’s point of view was the one carried to the Congrés Colonial National 
which met the same year and which Isaac chaired. There it was resolved 
that “the efforts of colonization should propagate among the natives 
the language, the methods of work, and, progressively, the spirit and 
the civilization of France.”** In the case of Algeria, this Congress de- 
clared that it was a French territory, not a colony, therefore it should 
offer naturalization to those Muslim natives who fulfilled certain “con- 
ditions” and who offered certain “guarantees” so that, after ten years, 
they might be entitled to occupy a place in metropolitan chambers. 
Whatever high-minded resolutions were made at these 1889 con- 
gresses, the reality remained one of exploitation for the most part. In a 
study of the work of Pierre Loti, Ernest Psichari and Pierre Mille en- 
titled The Colonial Experience in French Fiction, Alec G. Hargreaves un- 
covers the imperialist roots of the civilizing mission. Hargreave points 
out that even Jules Ferry, visiting Algeria as head of a Senate commis- 
sion in 1892, commented on the anti-assimilationist assumptions which 
had been part and parcel of French policy toward Algeria since 1830: 
“Very few colonists are committed to the educational and civilizing mis- 
sion which is the duty of the superior race; fewer still believe that it is 
possible to improve the conquered race. On the contrary, they proclaim 
ever more loudly that the conquered race is incorrigible and ineducable, 
despite the fact that in thirty years, they have made no attempt to rescue 
it from its moral and intellectual poverty.” *” The answer to these anti- 
assimilationist sentiments was to change the theory, not the practice, in 
order to justify the shirking of the practice. Instead of “assimilation,” 
turn of the century colonial experts, bolstered by scientific studies of 
the difference in the inherited capacities of the various races, urged “as- 
sociation” as a more practical sort of colonial aim. Association, when 
it was first suggested by Jules Harmand in 1887 had meant “scrupulous 
respect for the manners, customs, and religion of the natives” so that ex- 
ploitation and expropriation might be replaced by “mutual assistance.” ** 
In the hands of the anti-assimilationist colonizers, association—which 
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required respect for native customs— became an excuse not to subsidize 
education and not to grant legal rights to the natives. “Instead of forc- 
ing all those under our protection to adapt to the conditions of French 
society, in accordance with the old mistake of assimilation,” wrote colo- 
nizer Albert Sarratu, 


we must finally come to recognise that their development must continue, under 
our protection, within the framework of their own civilisation, its traditions and 
environments, its social pattern and age-old institutions, which it is doubtless 
incumbent on us to improve and revitalize by the sensible intrusion of our own 
ways, infusing theirs with the wise and useful principles of modern progress, 
but which it would be a mistake to want to transform or upset by imposing on 
them “transfers” of our democratic principles which would be liable to become 


caricatures rather than faithful and felicitous copies of the originals.’ 


Although Harmand may look generous next to the bigoted Sarraut, 
both allowed natives only a second-hand and demeaned identity and 
culture. And Harmand was more straightforward, if equally ethnocen- 
tric, when he pointed out that colonization as an activity was inher- 
ently antidemocratic: “The conqueror, by nature and by function, and 
whether he wishes it or not, is an aristocrat. His government, by duty 
and by necessity, is a despotic government . . . and cannot be other- 
wise. Democratic institutions, founded on equality and liberty, cannot 
be transported to the dominations [colonies] and universal suffrage, in 
truth, is there a monster.””° In his study of the colonial experience in 
French fiction, Hargreaves singles out this “aristocratic” tendency—to 
shape another experience only in accordance with one’s own self-interest 
or ethnocentric ideology—as the mainstay of literary imperialism. Of 
Pierre Loti, who appropriated every exotic landscape by making it re- 
flect the contours of only his own sensibility, Hargreaves writes: “The 
more a writer tries to adjust his own mode of approach to the dis- 
tinctive qualities inherent in his subject matter, the less he resembles a 
colonist. Few writers can have made less serious efforts in this direction 
than Loti.””* 

The photographers Alloula discusses embody this same sort of artis- 
tic imperialism but in a mode largely devoid of lyricism. The assimila- 
tionist and associationist forms of colonization both appear in the post- 
cards. In the assimilationist frame, we see Algerian women and men 
aping the colonizer. Isolated, set apart from the extended family, and 
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appearing as a “couple,” with no or few children, we see the “Native 
Family”: “First colonized, then rearranged along bourgeois criteria, the 
Algerian family becomes, in the postcard, only the exotic (see the dress) 
replica of its European counterpart” (CH, 39). “The Lovers” (CH, 43) 
depicts a young native moving up according to the French system by 
becoming a Spahi and fighting in the colonialist cause: “He partakes of 
the colonial order and has thus extricated himself from the ambient bar- 
barism. . . . The absence of progeny lets us conclude that the postcard 
depicts a good management of sexuality, one way of reaching the heights 
promised by civilization” (CH, 44). “Five o’clock tea” stands out from 
the other assimilationist photos simply because it is stiff enough and 
posed enough to make us think that we’ve caught a British couple here 
dressed up as Algerians, rather than the more usual Algerians caught 
trying to imitate the French (CH, 47.) Other photos of young Alge- 
rian girls mimic European art, both high and low. The “Young Beduin 
woman” (CH, 62) resembles the Ingres painting of The Source; the 
“Young Woman” (CH, 90) holding a musical instrument has the aspect 
of Klimt’s Judith, murderer of Holofernes; “The Cracked Jug” (CH, 
115) is reminiscent of Greuzes’ The Broken Pitcher, suggesting innocence 
taken from the model. Other photos depict poses that have little ori- 
ental mythology about them but are suggestive of French turn-of-the- 
century naughty postcards. The models sitting with one foot propped 
on the other knee—“Young woman from the south” (CH, 63); “Young 
Kabyl Woman,” (CH, 65)—echo models on postcards found in books 
like Nudes of Yesteryear, a “portfolio [that] depicts French girls in the 
dingy, drafty ateliers of fim de siécle Paris (many of them are the models 
who posed for Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, and other celebrated artists 
of the period)”;”? these European models, in their turn, strike the poses 
of the Algerian odalisque complete with cushions, curtains, and fans. 
Most of the other postcards are framed from the point of view of the 
“associationist” who would grant, once more, to the natives their own 
civilization, traditions, environment, social patterns, and age-old insti- 
tutions. But a sleight of hand has taken place here: where the native 
(whose identity was denied) used to be, we now find the colonized. As 
Alloula points out, “Colonialism is also an attempt at a general disposal 
of the native, who will reappear in the guise of the colonized” (CH, 129). 
The colonizer attempts, in short, to erase and at the same time pos- 
sess a people whose identity he denies. It is only in the studio that this 
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project, however inherently flawed, can be carried out: “The reflection 
of a reflection, the exotic (and/or colonial) postcard is above all an art 
of similacrum, in both the theatrical and the compensatory sense of the 
term” (CH, 64). The postcards which depict the Algerian woman im- 
prisoned in the harem peering through the barred windows, or carrying 
on the rituals of pouring coffee or smoking the hookah, or displaying 
their jewelry, or languishing on cushions, are all studio portraits taken 
by colonial men who were barred from entering the private life of the 
indigenous people. For this reason Alloula notes that like colonialism, 
“exoticism is always established by the gaze of the other” (CH, 129). 
When the natives are not exoticized in the studio but are photographed 
out in the landscape, the process of selection is at work, choosing scenes 
which corroborate colonialist stereotypes. The “Family in front of their 
house” (CH, 41) and the “Young couple from the South” (CH, 42) 
“evoke the idea of a birthrate perceived as being out of control, which 
colonial ideology attributes to ‘cultural belatedness’ and to stagnation” 
(CH, 40). The text on the postcard of the ragged “Beduin Woman” 
reads something like “mougquére [French for Arab woman and prosti- 
tute] offered to Ch. Bautz by H. Boury . . . 1909” (CH, 109), the joke 
being that this woman is far from being the beauty of colonial dreams. 
The simulated harem traveled to the mother country in the flesh as well 
as on paper. The Columbia exposition of 1893 in Chicago and the 1889 
and 1900 World Expositions in Paris featured displays like “A street 
in Cairo” where one could look at real Egyptians, see the celebrated 
“danse du ventre” and reinforce all notions of Western superiority. As 
one commentator on the Chicago Exposition of 1893 wrote: “No ordi- 
nary Western woman looked on these performances with anything but 
horror and at one time it was a matter of serious debate in the coun- 
cils of the Exposition whether the customs of Cairo should be faith- 
fully reproduced or the morals of the public faithfully protected.” The 
French maintained their attitudes of superiority without being overly 
moralistic. In the café-chantant of the terrace of the Moulin Rouge, on 
a stage flanked by a large statue of an elephant left over from the 1889 
Exposition, the Parisian public could watch belly dances followed by 
the Pétomane farting symphonies.** The Ballet Russe featured actress 
Ida Rubinstein as Salomé, Cléopatre, and Schéhérazade surrounded by 
the exotic sets of Leon Baskt. Couturier Paul Poiret brought out tur- 
bans, harem pants, and lampshade tunics as the height of fashion, and 
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in May of 1911 hosted an elaborate costume féte called “The Thou- 
sand and Second Night” where Poiret himself played the sultan and his 
wife the “favorite.” Next to the masquerade that Paris had made of the 
Orient, no doubt the Algerian postcard looked like the ethnographic 
reality despite its simulated realism. 

A final sort of photograph Alloula discusses (though it appears first in 
the book) is the outside shot of the veiled woman, taken on the streets 
of the cities. “Draped in the veil that cloaks her to her ankles, the Alge- 
rian woman discourages the scopic desire. She is the concrete negation 
of this desire and thus brings to the photographer confirmation of a 
triple rejection: the rejection of his desire, of the practice of his ‘art,’ 
and of his place in a milieu that is not his own” (CH, 7). Alloula reads 
the veiled woman as a challenge to the colonist because “concentrated 
by the tiny orifice for the eye, this womanly gaze is a little like the eye 
of a camera, like the photographic lens that takes aim at everything” 
(CH, 14). But at the end of the book, he perhaps unconsciously reveals 
that the veiled woman is a symbol of Algeria, not a being in her own 
right: the colonizer unveils her to show his power; the colonized veils 
her to demonstrate his. The English text on the final page reads: “The 
postcard can represent [Algerian women unveiled and available], runs 
the rationalization, because that which established and maintained the 
prohibition around them, namely male society, no longer exists” (CH, 
122). It is somewhat difficult to decide who is rationalizing what. But 
the French text reads unambiguously: “Si la carte postale les répresente 
telles, cela veut dire que ce qui instaurait et maintenait l’interdit autour 
d’elles—en l’occurrence la société male—n’éxiste plus.”** The rational- 
ization clearly applies to the colonialist possession of the woman, not to 
the Algerian possession of her. In a recent review of the Colonial Harem, 
Carol Shloss condemns Alloula for his masculinist gaze: 


The deepest source of his anger seems not to derive from concern for the 
women who are the subjects of these photographs, but from “the absence of . . . 
male society . . . its defeat, its irremediable rout.” The challenge Mr. Alloula 
returns to the French, the cultural dialogue he initiates, remains male-centered 
and concerned with women as property and as symbolic marks of (dis)honor 
or status for the men in their families. If Algerian women were vulnerable and 
disgraced by their original display on colonial postcards, they are once again 
exposed by their display in this book. Their images leave them still silent and 
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newly imprisoned by the very text that purports to liberate them. I cannot be- 
lieve that the barred windows of the harem were solely fictions of a colonial 
imagination.?® 

Shloss’s anger is justified, but to end on that note is, somehow, to sug- 
gest that nothing is to be learned by reading these pictures as Alloula 
does. Barbara Harlow, in her “Introduction,” aware of the masculin- 
ist assumptions Alloula makes, turns at the end to look at the work of 
contemporary women writers of the Maghreb: Fatima Mernissi’s Be- 
yond the Veil: Male-Female Dynamics in a Modern Muslim Society, Fadela 
M’rabet’s essays on Algerian women today, and Assia Djebar’s medi- 
tations, Les femmes d’Alger dans leur appartement. “{Djebar’s] critique,” 
Harlow states, “is thus addressed not only to the former occupiers of 
Algeria but also to those responsible for the present condition of the 
Algerian woman, often referred to as the second of ‘two colonialisms’” 
(CH, xxii). As in other Arab countries, Algeria has seen a resurgence 
of fundamentalism which has included reveiling. Put in historical per- 
spective, a return to veiling can be seen as the affirmation of the values 
of the traditional culture against those of the geopolitically dominant 
West; in addition, the évol/ués [Westernized upper class] of Algerian 
society have seen how little imported values served their needs. Veiling 
may symbolize the colonized’s desire to develop the future society out 
of the specificity of their own history, yet it is clear, too, that regression 
is a ready pitfall. Albert Memmi, in his well-known study The Colo- 
nizer and the Colonized underscores the dangers of returning to the old 
myths, of trying to make an archaic language fit the “developed” land- 
scape the colonizer has left behind. As for the values the veil connotes, 
Arab feminist Nawal El] Sa’dawi writes in The Hidden Face of Eve: 
“Segregation and the veil were not meant to ensure the protection of 
women, but essentially that of men. And the Arab woman was not im- 
prisoned in the home to safeguard her body, her honour and her morals, 
but rather to keep intact the honour and morals of men.””’ Retradition- 
alization rather than protecting women in the refuge of the family may 
simply mask their exploitation by a regressive state on the one hand and 
by repressive male relatives on the other. Studies like Germaine Tillion’s 
The Republic of Cousins: Women's Oppression in Mediterranean Society (Le 
harem et le cousin) attribute veiling to inheritance laws—in patriarchal 
cultures where religion ordains that women will inherit property, se- 
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questration of the female will take place in order to preserve them for 
the male relatives of the family.* Alloula sees the veil as functioning “to 
recall, in individualized fashion, the closure of private space” (CH, 13). 
For the women of Algeria there is no exit, caught as they are between 
their exhibition in the West and their sequestration in the East. They 
must remake their private lives so that they are no longer private prop- 
erty or silent symbols. In the context of Alloula’s book, fine as it is, the 
last word should go to Assia Djebar and her “Women of Algiers”: 


This sound is broken once more, this look is forbidden again, the ancestral 
barriers are being rebuilt. “The aroma of a bad place,” said Baudelaire. In the 
modern era there are no more seraglios. But the “structure of the seraglio” still 
tries to impose itself by its laws: the law of invisibility, the law of silence.?? 
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Alternative Rhetorical Strategies 





Ivy Schweitzer 


MATERNAL DISCOURSE AND THE ROMANCE 
OF SELF-POSSESSION IN KATE CHOPIN’S 


THE AWAKENING 


Mothers are the only goddesses in whom the whole world believes 


— message in a Chinese fortune cookie 


Only the subject who is both self-possessed and possesses access to the library 
of the already read has the luxury of flirting with the escape from identity— 
like the loss of Arachne’s “head” — promised by an aesthetics of the decentered 
(decapitated, really) body.— Nancy Miller, “Arachnologies”? 


Kate Chopin’s The Awakening raises many genre questions about the 
differences in a romance written by a woman, and, most specifically, it 
raises the question of whether a mother may be the hero of romance. 
Hester Prynne immediately comes to mind. There are certain superfi- 
cial similarities between Hawthorne’s mid-nineteenth-century romance 
of Puritan New England and Chopin’s story set in New Orleans and 
environs in the early 1890s. Both stories use a woman’s awakening to 
sensuality, sexuality, autonomy, and adultery as a means to explore the 
romantic conflict of the self and society. One reader places Edna Pon- 
tellier alongside Hester Prynne, Huck Finn, and Ishmael as characters 
in “the classic tradition of American novels in which the hero or hero- 
ine . . . challenges less a particular institution than the entire organi- 
zation of society” but recognizes Edna’s difference in her refusal “to be 
reintegrated into the existing order.”” I would like to consider the pos- 
sibility that this difference, which I would also argue Hawthorne’s text 
preserves to a lesser extent for Hester at the end of the tale (“Here had 
been her sin; here, her sorrow; and here was ye¢ to be her penitence”), 
is the difference of maternity. 

No reading of The Scarlet Letter can be accused of ignoring Hester’s 
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motherhood; nevertheless, her story is most frequently read as the 
archetypal American clash of individual and society. Recently, Sacvan 
Bercovitch summed up this broad approach when he commented, 
“Hawthorne’s portrait of Hester is essentially a study of the lover as 
social rebel.”* However, we only see her as such for a brief and, Haw- 
thorne implies, misdirected moment in the forest. For most of the story 
Hester is inseparable from Pearl who is the sign of her sin and, more 
important, the “cause,” so to speak, of her motherhood. Even when 
Hester returns alone to the community and “freely” resumes the letter, 
which has been interchangeable with Pearl, she takes on the mantle of a 
selflessness that seems quintessentially maternal, down to her collusion 
with her community’s insistence on socialization, the point of which is, 
as Bercovitch remarks, “not to conform, but to consent.”* 

“This code of liberal heroics,” he concludes, produces the form of 
subjectivity demanded by an American ideology of the self. It 


builds on the double sense of self-containment, as retaining and restraining the 
self. It teaches us to sustain certain ideals and to deny the immediate claims of 
their certainty upon us. It directs us to possess the self by being self-possessed — 
which is to say, to hold the self intact by holding it in check. The novel urges a 
gradualism and consensus in the expectation that gradually—“when the world 
should have grown ripe for it” —consensus will yield proximate justice for the 
community, and for the individual the prospect of unadulterated love 


The love referred to here, the consequence of consensus, is heterosexual 
not maternal love. Construed as the “individual” and as the “social 
rebel,” Hester occupies the traditionally male-specific role of “lover,” 
a role emptied of the maternity that both enables and determines her 
identity and social function. This maternity, in the form of Pearl, res- 
cues her from complete lawlessness and prevents or preserves her from 
becoming another Anne Hutchinson—an antinomian, radical individu- 
alist, and origin, “the foundress of a religious sect.” Hester’s maternity, 
as Amy Lang points out, “prefigures her redemption, which, in turn, 
implies her ultimate containment as a figure of danger and dissent.”*® 
Although Bercovitch argues that through Hester Hawthorne champi- 
ons a corporate consensual selfhood as opposed to an antinomian and 
(ironically) masculinist notion of the self, like most readers he reads 
Hester’s story as if self-sacrifice, intersubjectivity, mutual dependence, 
even violation, were never part of her experience or the institution of 
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motherhood.’ When the only valued, sanctioned, and heroic form of 
American selfhood is self-possession, then seeing the maternal figure 
as a representation of a liberal, national individualism risks ignoring 
the crucial findings of feminist psychoanalytic theory where maternity 
becomes “the confrontation between the subject and the species—the 
point where the subject emerges as such.”® 

Although Edna Pontellier’s “conflict between individual autonomy 
and social conformity” has been viewed from a gender-specific as well 
as universal perspective,’ a similar decentering of her motherhood has 
taken place.’° In one sense Edna begins where Hester left off, appearing 
thoroughly socialized when we meet her at the beginning of her quest: 
“At a very early period she had apprehended instinctively the dual life — 
that outward existence which conforms, the inward life which ques- 
tions.” ** Though described as “the self-contained” type (4, 18), she has 
not fully consented inwardly. Whereas Hester’s quest is forced upon 
her—unmarried, she experiences both her sin and repentance through 
her motherhood— Edna drifts into her quest for selfhood, a quest which 
even the narrator encourages us to believe has universal, not merely 
gender-specific, implications: “Mrs. Pontellier was beginning to realize 
her position in the universe as a human being, and to recognize her re- 
lations as an individual to the world within and about her” (4, 14-15). 
Edna, however, comes slowly and without much visible pressure—she 
is rarely burdened with her children’s care or criticized by those around 
her—to feel oppressed and to see the source of that oppression in her 
role as mother and the very facts of motherhood.” 

The Awakening, written by a woman who was herself a mother of six 
and a widow at thirty, raises the perennial American question of indi- 
vidualism in terms of maternity precisely in order to explore and explode 
its opposite, the ideology of self-possession as the pre-eminent mode of 
a masculine American subjectivity. Edna’s difference, her refusal to be 
reintegrated into the bourgeois, patriarchal order, that is, her contro- 
versial suicide, is her way of rejecting that society’s notion of selfhood 
conceived as self-possession and all that implies. Edna’s search takes her 
to the very limits of the myths of individualism and power at the base 
of the bourgeois tradition. Readers disagree about whether her sensu- 
ous merging with the sea is a triumphant leap beyond those limits or a 
resigned defeat at the very verge. I would like to entertain Anne Good- 
wyn Jones’s insight that “the novel does what Edna cannot,”** that it 
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gives us a glimpse into a realm beyond the dualities in which its heroine 
is caught where the vision of a different kind of maternity holds out the 
possibility of recuperating womanhood, selfhood, and society. 

Motherhood and individuality seem mutually exclusive; thus, Edna’s 
struggle for autonomous selfhood entails a rejection of her responsi- 
bilities as mother, an interpretation the text itself advances. In her de- 
spondent vigil the night before her death, this vivid image comes into 
her mind: “The children appeared before her like antagonists who had 
overcome her; who had overpowered and sought to drag her into the 
soul’s slavery for the rest of her days. But she knew a way to elude them” 
(A, 113). It is curious that the children loom so large in her final medi- 
tations, because they appear to make so little demand on her time and 
attention throughout the story. As the wife of a successful Creole finan- 
cier, Edna has several servants, one of whom, the mute and dreamy 
quadroon nurse, follows her two boys around incessantly. For the last 
half of the story, the children are not even present, having been sent off 
to live with Edna’s mother-in-law in the suburb of Iberville. Yet, in her 
mind, they have become the slavedrivers of her soul, seeking to possess 
it, just as the white slaveowners possessed the bodies of the quadroon’s 
ancestors. For all of her adolescent self-containment and the apparent 
freedom of her adult and socially privileged position, Edna does not 
feel she possesses herself.” 

At the same time, the text also recuperates motherhood by using 
birth as the metaphor for Edna’s awakening. The chaotic beginning of 
her new “world” of sensations and impressions is hyperbolized as an 
annunciation of the birth of wisdom by the Holy Ghost (4, 15), which 
foreshadows her own “virgin birth” at the end. Her final gesture of 
autonomy, her self-authorized death, is also figured in terms of birth: 
“How strange and awful it seemed to stand naked under the sky! how 
delicious! She felt like some new-born creature, opening its eyes in a 
familiar world that it had never known” (A, 113). Here Edna’s unfet- 
tered physical response to the sensuousness of the familiar world reno- 
vates it and regenerates herself. In images now conventional in women’s 
literature, she gives birth to herself as a creature which has become its 
own mother. Note that the narrator does not specify the gender of this 
creature nor its humanity. Edna’s final responses to the world are purely 
physical. Elsewhere in the story, Dr. Mandelet, an old family friend 
consulted by Edna’s husband about her “morbid condition,” finds “no 
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repression in her glance or gesture. She reminded him of some beautiful, 
sleek animal waking up in the sun” (4, 70), a description the narrator 
endorses for the emergence of Edna’s sexual nature in her affair with 
Arobin (4, 78). Edna as “new-born creature” has reversed the usual de- 
velopmental process and the conventional plot structure by metaphoriz- 
ing and integrating the mother function and by turning an ending into 
a beginning.”* I will look more closely at this final scene, but I want to 
suggest at the outset that there are competing versions of motherhood 
at work in this text: the social and existential demands of motherhood 
which oppress Edna, and the metaphors of self-birth and the seductive, 
maternal sea which liberate her. 

The utter difference between these two versions of motherhood is 
brought out in the violent juxtaposition of the final metaphor of self- 
engendering and Edna’s account of her own children’s births. In the 
penultimate scene, as she attends her friend Adéle’s delivery, “Edna 
began to feel uneasy. She was seized with a vague dread. Her own like 
experiences seemed far away, unreal, and only half remembered. She re- 
called faintly an ecstasy of pain, the heavy odor of chloroform, a stupor 
which had deadened sensation, and an awakening to find a little new life 
to which she had given being, added to the great unnumbered multitude 
of souls that come and go” (4, 109). Edna’s passivity and her unthinking 
compliance in the deadening of her sensations stand in stark contrast 
to the vibrant woman hungry for sensual experience she becomes. Her 
awakening from this forced sleep brings vagueness, not the sharp, some- 
times poignant, clarity of her subsequent awakenings around which 
the text is structured. Only oxymoron, the figure of self-contradiction, 
can describe her experience of giving birth. Her existential revulsion is 
clinched in her reaction to Adéle’s labor: “With an inward agony, with a 
flaming, outspoken revolt against the ways of Nature, she witnessed the 
scene torture” (4, 109).’° From the mother’s perspective, birth is a hor- 
rendous imposition, a scene not from a domestic, but from an overly ex- 
plicit gothic romance. Adéle’s justification of women’s suffering, whis- 
pered to Edna as she leaves, “Think of the children, Edna. Oh think of 
the children! Remember them!” (4, 100), is precisely what Edna does 
as she evaluates her situation during the midnight vigil which follows. 

But she has provided herself with pressing reasons not to think of her 
children, for she expects to find Robert, her beloved, waiting for her, 
and this fantasy of love acts as a deferral to decision and action. As she 
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recalls Adéle’s final words, we are told, “She meant to think of them; 
that determination had driven into her soul like a death wound—but 
not tonight. Tomorrow would be time to think of everything” (4, 110). 
When she finds that Robert has left, forsaking their love as impossible 
because by society’s standards she is not free, she realizes not the intrac- 
tability of social convention but the ephemerality of romantic desire: 
“There was no human being whom she wanted near her except Robert; 
and she even realized that the day would come when he, too, and the 
thought of him would melt out of her existence, leaving her alone” (A, 
113). Despite their absence, the children, with their absolute rights and 
undeniable demands, come “like a death wound” between Edna and 
what she has come to conceive as her true desire, having her own way 
(A, 110). Stripped, or so she thinks, of every fictitious social constraint 
and every desire, Edna imagines her struggle for autonomy and self- 
fulfillment in a world of traditional roles and values as a battle between 
a mother and her children. 

The relationship of mother and child has long served in the politi- 
cal realm as an analogue for the existence of “natural” rights, but those 
generally accrue to males, not females.” Indeed, concerning her rights 
as an individual, Edna has no other models but male ones. The Awaken- 
ing begins by commenting on the origin of Edna’s reductive concern for 
her own rights with an ironic scene in which her husband is frustrated 
in the free exercise of his privileges. He has been seated in front of the 
main house of the exclusive Creole resort on Grande Isle attempting 
to read his newspaper, but is driven away by the “noise” of two birds 
hanging in cages on either side of the doorway. They “were the prop- 
erty of Madame Lebrun,” the proprietress, “and they had the right to 
make all the noise they wished. Mr. Pontellier had the privilege of quit- 
ting their society when they ceased to be entertaining” (4, 3). Chopin’s 
language is very precise about the distinction between rights and privi- 
leges. The birds have rights only insofar as they are the property of 
someone whose rights of ownership extend to them and are to be re- 
spected. Chopin’s joking metonymic depiction of birds with rights that 
supersede Mr. Pontellier’s “privilege” of escape foreshadows her use of 
the image of birds throughout the story, but in this passage she lays out 
the rights and privileges that obtain between husband and wife in late 
nineteenth-century America. Mr. Pontellier, though a client and guest 
of Madame Lebrun, clearly has no rights in this situation; what privi- 
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lege he has he owes to his status and position as a free and independent 
agent. But he does have rights vis-a-vis his wife, who is his property, 
as the birds are the property of Madame Lebrun.” By virtue of being 
owned by him, Edna derives specific kinds of rights—the privilege of a 
limited escape from irritation—of which he patronizingly reminds her 
a moment later. He leaves her in the company of Robert, who refuses 
to join him for billiards (and male bonding, by which Robert renounces 
his male privileges) at a neighboring hotel: ““Well, send him about his 
business when he bores you, Edna,’ instructed her husband as he pre- 
pared to leave” (A, 5). 

Edna’s privileges derive, by way of marriage, from her husband. They 
are a parroting/parody of self-possession and do not extend to the more 
crucial disturbances of “society” from which she might want to escape. 
In this first scene she acts as his surrogate for the exercising of exclusive 
rights of possession he is too well bred to enforce. Legally, she is his 
possession, as the narrator makes clear in Léonce’s first words (and the 
text’s first human words) directed to her as she comes up from the beach 
with Robert: ““You are burnt beyond recognition,’ he added, looking at 
his wife as one looks at a valuable piece of personal property which has 
suffered some damage” (4, 4). Thus, Edna’s voice, that is, her subjec- 
tivity, is also derivative, as a closer look at the caged birds makes clear. 

Like Hawthorne, Chopin places “on the threshold of our narrative” 
objects of significance—a parrot and a mockingbird suspended in cages 
on either side of the door. Although this door does not open from a 
prison, Edna’s dawning awareness of the price of her privileged status 
in her husband’s world makes it seem like one. The parrot repeats sev- 
eral phrases, “Allez vous-en! Allez vous-en! Sapristi! That’s all right!” 
and can, in addition, “speak a little Spanish, and also a language which 
nobody understood, unless it was the mocking-bird” (4, 3). These lan- 
guages, French (“Get away”), a Creole dialect (“For God’s sake!”), 
English (an expression of permission or acceptance), and Spanish co- 
exist alongside a language incomprehensible to everyone but, perhaps, 
the bird who mindlessly imitates it. 

Readers have seen in these caged birds a symbol of Edna’s domes- 
tic imprisonment, a reading re-enforced by a popular song of the time 
which recounted the unhappy marriage of a young woman to a rich 
older man with the refrain “She was only a bird in a gilded cage.””” The 
doubling, however, here suggests a more complex significance. Each of 
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the parrot’s exclamations is repeated by the three major male characters, 
Robert, Edna’s beloved; Alceé Arobin, Edna’s lover; and her husband, 
respectively. These exclamations reproduce the speech of the men in the 
novel who are the models for (yet, ironically, repeat) the parrot’s imita- 
tions. But coming from birds, they are nothing but sounds, their mean- 
ing assigned on the basis of a linguistic order entirely alien to the birds 
as birds. We hear a message about the danger of Edna’s situation in the 
parrot’s parody—“Get away, for God’s sakes, that’s all right,” giving her 
permission to escape. In the first scene it is Léonce, her husband, who 
escapes their chatter, an escape Edna, like the mockingbird imitating 
the parrot’s imitations, attempts throughout the story to replicate. The 
narrator, however, hints that Edna as well as the men around her are 
suspended and trapped in a parrot-like reproduction of discourse. She 
also hints at the existence of “an unknown language,” a flood of voicing 
which grows louder and more insistent as Edna’s story unfolds. 
“Voicing” and “voices,” the media of subjectivity, are recurrent mo- 
tifs, intimately tied to Edna’s dawning awareness of her rights not as 
property but as an individual. She had formerly conceived of these as 
simply the right to the privacy of her thoughts, a form of self-censorship 
that is a legacy of her apprehension of the “dual life”: “She had all 
her life long been accustomed to harbor thoughts and emotions which 
never voiced themselves. They had never taken the form of struggles. 
They belonged to her and were her own, and she entertained the con- 
viction that she had a right to them and that they concerned no one 
but herself” (4, 47-48). Coming as she does from “sound old Presby- 
terian Kentucky stock” (4, 66), enmeshed, as the narrative reveals, in 
the hypocrisy of weekday sins and Sunday repentance—the disjunction 
of words and acts— Edna learns early not to give voice to her desires. 
Her inner world from childhood is filled with conventional infatuations 
and romantic fictions of love. Upon marriage to a man who adored 
her and with whom “she fancied there was a sympathy of thought and 
taste between them, in which fancy she was mistaken” (4, 19), she re- 
nounces her inner world whose desires she considers fictitious and her 
inner self whose reactions she distrusts, for an outer world she considers 
“real.” “As the devoted wife of a man who worshipped her, she felt 
she would take her place with a certain dignity in the world of reality, 
closing the portals forever behind her upon the realm of romance and 
dreams” (A, 19). This is a description of female self-censorship and self- 
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containment. As the gap narrows between her outer conformity and her 
inner rebellion, she begins not only to demand her rights as an indi- 
vidual and give voice to her thoughts and emotions, but to act upon 
them—as a romantic hero must, but a mother in this world cannot. 

As Edna listens more attentively to the voices within her and com- 
pares them to the reality without, she discovers that her world pro- 
vides her with only two options for her development, options which 
are gender-coded and extreme. She can resign herself to her “fate” as a 
woman, a position in this text always modified by the role of “mother,” 
or she can demand her practical and existential freedom as an individual, 
a freedom to explore the range of her desires conventionally reserved for 
men. These mutually exclusive options anticipate, in a remarkable way, 
psychologist Carol Gilligan’s recent findings about the gendered nature 
of moral development. Gilligan demonstrates that women’s traditional 
“failure” to develop morally derives from their failure to achieve sepa- 
rate and autonomous selves. But this evaluation depends upon a male 
model of selfhood from which normative cultural standards for women 
sharply diverge. Instead of continuing to see women as morally under- 
developed, lacking in phallic power, or “deviant,” Gilligan suggests that 
“the failure of women to fit existing models of human growth may point 
to a problem in the representation, a limitation in the conception of the 
human condition, an omission of certain truths about life.” 7° 

One of the important “truths” omitted in the conception of the 
human condition available to Edna is the fact of female desire. Female 
passionlessness was a staple feature of the Victorian cult of “true 
womanhood,” and is re-enforced in this text by the modification of 
“woman” by “mother.”** Women of the class to which Edna belongs 
are defined by their reproductive capacity and social caretaking role. 
They are meant to discover their identity through intimate relationships 
of interconnection, rather than through independence, autonomy, and 
the self-definition of work. That is, their desire should not be directed 
towards themselves but always towards others, children, husbands, the 
romantic double. Even before the crucial series of Edna’s awakenings, 
she does not fit the role prescribed for middle class women. Wryly 
brushing aside Mr. Pontellier’s vague sense that “his wife failed in her 
duty toward their children” (4, g), the narrator then declares, “In short, 
Mrs. Pontellier was not a mother-woman” (4, 10). These women, she 
continues in a good-humored tone of mockery, “idolized their children, 
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worshipped their husbands, and esteemed it a holy privilege to efface 
themselves as individuals and grow wings as ministering angels” (A, 10). 
The privilege granted by their position is the privilege of self-erasure. 

Edna’s friend, Adéle Ratignolle, is, we are told, “delicious” as the 
“embodiment” of the “réle”: “There are no words to describe her save 
the old ones that have served so often to picture the bygone heroine 
of romance and the fair lady of our dreams” (4, 10). Like the open 
book she is compared to “which every one might read” (4, 15), Adéle 
is a surface of clichés, easily accessible as the fulfillment of romantic 
“dreams” in which we all take refuge from “reality” —including, as this 
extraordinary text makes clear, the “reality” of motherhood. Mother- 
hood, like the fictions of romance, is a discursive function of a certain 
ideology, here a bourgeois ideology which makes femininity and mater- 
nity inseparable, crucial to the maintenance of patriarchal society and 
laissez-faire capitalism, but incompatible with female desire, autonomy, 
or independent subjectivity. 

From Edna’s perspective, however, motherhood is the introduction 
to a double alienation, the traumatic separation from her children and 
the gap between the images of the role she is required to play and the 
reality of her individual experience. Whether or not she is directly in- 
volved in her children’s care, the fact of her being a mother entails the 
sacrifice of her self, her desire, and her freedom to an imposed respon- 
sibility, social convention, stifling respectability, and domesticity. It is 
also hard, sometimes painful work for which there is no possibility of 
reparation and which is trivialized as “natural,” attributed to “instinct,” 
or rendered invisible, and, in the case of Adéle, “charming.” This split 
between the experience and image of motherhood is most clearly evi- 
dent in the course of Adéle’s “labor,” in which she performs the physical 
labor of birthing a child and the cultural labor of maintaining the requi- 
site image. Adéle shocks Edna, who has repressed the experience of her 
own children’s births, by “relating to old Monsieur Farival the harrow- 
ing story of one of her accouchements, withholding no intimate detail” 
(A, 11). This “freedom of expression” contrasts sharply with the “lofty 
chastity which in the Creole woman seems to be inborn and unmistak- 
able” (4, 11). The double labor women must perform to bridge the gulf 
between the image and the reality of motherhood is the sign of contra- 
diction. Edna refuses to bridge that gulf, refuses, as she repudiates her 
marriage and all its implications, to be the bridge-builder, “pontellier,” 
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implied in her married name. In doing so, she finds a space of resistance 
within that contradiction. 

The alternative to the “soul’s slavery” of the “mother-woman” is 
clearly represented by Mademoiselle Reisz, “a disagreeable little woman, 
no longer young, who had quarreled with almost everyone, owing to 
a temper which was self-assertive and a disposition to trample upon 
the rights of others” (4, 26). Anti-social, asexual, and non-maternal, 
Mademoiselle Reisz is an accomplished musician who, at the expense of 
intimacy and attachment, pursues a career and achieves the individua- 
tion and autonomy Gilligan defines as masculine. Her position outside 
of motherhood and community grants her certain privileges, that is, 
the masculine privilege to ignore or override the rights of others in the 
name of a higher, abstract end. Thus, her art, it is universally agreed, 
has the stamp of “abiding truth” (4, 27). 

In her pursuit of a selfhood which is not defined by the self-censorship 
and non-development of the “mother-woman,” Edna is both drawn to 
Mademoiselle Reisz and repulsed by her, another sign of the contra- 
diction which distinguishes her position. It is her music that awakens 
Edna to both her own repressed sensuality and her desire, which takes 
the rather predictable form of a romantic attachment to young Robert 
Lebrun. After the significant night of August 28th, on which she is 
so shaken by Mademoiselle Reisz’s playing, finally masters the art of 
swimming during a midnight dip, lounges in a hammock with Robert 
at her side silently experiencing the moment “pregnant with the first- 
felt throbbings of desire” (4, 31), and resists her husband’s subsequent 
demands that she come to bed, Edna awakens and sends for Robert to 
accompany her to the Chéniére. In “commanding his presence,” she un- 
consciously exercises the same conjugal rights which her husband tried 
and failed for the first time in their marriage to exercise the previ- 
ous night. Robert leaves for Mexico, and when Edna returns to New 
Orleans at the end of the summer, she begins more and more to act on 
her desires, embarking on a series of imitations of masculine strategies 
for autonomous identity. 

At first, her rebellions seem trivial. She declines to chastise the cook 
for a meal not to her husband’s liking, and he upbraids her with a 
patronizing comparison of her domestic and his commercial authority: 
“Suppose I didn’t look after the clerks in my office, just let them run 
things their own way; they’d soon make a nice mess of me and my busi- 
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ness” (A, 52). But Edna is beyond being bought off with the notion of 
“separate spheres” and its paltry version of female domestic power. She 
refuses to keep her “reception day,” does not return visits of influential 
society women, and begins “to do as she liked and feel as she liked” (4, 
57). She refuses to accompany her husband on a business trip which in- 
cludes a visit home to attend her younger sister Janet’s wedding. Janet, 
referred to by Mr. Pontellier as “something of a vixen” (4, 66), is finally 
being socialized; Edna declines to attend this rite of passage. She tells 
her husband that “a wedding is one of the most lamentable spectacles 
on earth” (4, 66). Having the privilege of no meaningful occupation, 
she takes up again her pastime of painting, spending what seems to 
Mr. Pontellier inordinate amounts of time in her atelier at the top of 
the house. “For a time she had the whole household enrolled in the ser- 
vice of art,” just as ambitious men in capitalist patriarchies enlist their 
whole households in the service of their wealth and comfort (4, 57). 
With her husband gone, and her children safely installed in Iberville, 
Edna is completely free to explore the world of her desires. It looks, in 
many respects, like the world of the men around her, the only models 
for autonomy she has come to know as wife and mother. As if perceiving 
the opulence of the home she lives in for the first time, she embarks on a 
self-satisfied tour of inspection. Earlier, we learned that “Mr. Pontellier 
was very fond of walking about his house examining its various appoint- 
ments and details,” possessions “he greatly valued . . . chiefly because 
they were his” (4, 50). Edna is not quite so appropriative, approaching 
the flowers in the garden “in a familiar spirit and mal[king] herself at 
home among them” (4, 72). She begins choosing her own society and 
amusements. One day at the races, which earlier in the story she had at- 
tended with her father, a Kentucky horse breeder, she sits “between her 
two companions as one having authority to speak.” Childhood memo- 
ries of horses, stables, and “blue grass paddocks” excite her, but “She 
did not perceive that she was talking like her father as the sleek geldings 
ambled in review before them” (A, 74). In the exercise and unrestrained 
display of her knowledge she is unconsciously masculine. Gambling for 
high stakes and winning, as her husband does at billiards and on the 
Stock Market, is intoxicating, but another forbidden male pleasure. 
The masculine mask Edna has no choice but to don in her quest 
for selfhood also affects her relationship to work and to representation. 
Women of Edna’s class labor but are denied work; they must depend 
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for their comfort upon husbands and female servants. Yet every major 
and minor female character in the story practices an art, a fact that 
reflects the pervasive gender splitting which, in the middle classes, re- 
quires men to engage in trade and business and women to cultivate 
culture for private consumption. Mademoiselle Reisz, a musician and 
composer, represents one extreme possibility; she exemplifies the artist 
with “the brave soul. The soul that dares and defies” (4, 63) convention- 
ality, transgresses boundaries, and transcends gender in her pursuit of 
the purely beautiful and eternally truthful. Her opposite is Adéle Ratig- 
nolle, also an accomplished pianist who “was keeping up her music on 
account of the children, she said; because she and her husband both 
considered it a means of brightening the home and making it attractive” 
(A, 25). These extremes are another contradiction in woman’s position, 
as illustrated in the fourteen-year-old Farival twins, “always clad in the 
Virgin’s colors, blue and white, having been dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin at their baptism” (4, 24), who are, nevertheless, learning the 
piano as part of their training as “mother-women.” The tragic impli- 
cation of such contradictions forms part of the allegorical background 
at Grande Isle (the inseparable lovers, the lady in black) and is con- 
tinuously foreshadowed as we hear the twins obsessively practicing a 
duet from the romantic opera “Zampa,” whose involved plot includes 
a lover’s death in the sea. Edna refuses both of these alternatives and 
takes the masculine path, eventually turning her dabbling in paints into 
a lucrative profession. 

It is, however, through work she loves to do that Edna glimpses 
the possibility of non-alienated labor and true gratification: “She had 
reached a stage when she seemed to be no longer feeling her way, work- 
ing, when in the humor, with sureness and ease. And being devoid of 
ambition, and striving not toward accomplishment, she drew satisfac- 
tion from the work in itself” (4, 73). It is appropriate, then, that she 
begins to sense the radical incongruity of the society’s requisite ma- 
ternal image and her experience of motherhood through her attempts 
at “realistic” visual representation. The first sketch we see her doing 
at Grande Isle and which “[s]he had long wished to try herself on” 
is Madame Ratignolle. “Never had that lady seemed a more tempting 
subject than at that moment, seated there like some sensuous Madonna, 
with the gleam of the fading day enriching her splendid color.” At this 
early point in her artistic (also spiritual/sexual) development, her sketch 
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is “a fair enough piece of work, and in many respects satisfying” (A, 13), 
but because it bears no resemblance to its subject, she destroys it. Sev- 
eral months later, when she determines to begin “studying” with a local 
artist and dealer, she expresses her artistic aspirations to Adéle as her 
desire to be able “to paint your picture some day” (4, 55). 

Edna’s desire to capture the romanticized maternal image places her 
in a masculine position by linking her to the masculine world of repre- 
sentation and power. By imagining Adeéle as “some sensuous Madonna,” 
she stereotypes, fetishizes, and silences her. The cultural myths of 
woman’s threatening sexuality, which must be both sacrificed to and 
made safe by the necessities of reproduction, and also spiritualized as 
a venerated source of religious mystification—these myths are all ac- 
tively at play in the idea of a virgin mother. She is at once saintly in 
her self-sacrifice and sensuous in her beauty, but American Victorian 
culture also popularized an erotics of maternal sacrifice and a spiritu- 
alization of feminine beauty. This excess and doubling have made the 
Madonna a popular subject for (male) artists. Edna, with the aid of the 
narrator, imagines a representation of Adéle as the epitome of contra- 
diction: the female body at once pure and used, simultaneously marked 
and unmarked by male desire, accorded tremendous power in Catholic 
cultures like that of the Creoles, and effectively stripped of all power 
in the patriarchal world, the most exalted and idealized portrait of the 
social and religious institution of motherhood. It is a role impossible for 
any woman to embody. At the same time, Edna’s image of Adéle is also 
her acknowledgment of the alluring sensuality of pregnant women—in 
the previous chapter we learn that Adéle is expecting her fourth child. 

Yet, this full, excessive beauty cannot be captured. Edna’s disappoint- 
ment at her failure to produce a mimetically accurate image of her friend 
suggests her desire to get beyond the entangling roles which separate 
image and reality. I would like to suggest a context for understand- 
ing how Edna’s striving for selfhood and her experience of motherhood 
are bound up in her practice of art. In her efforts to achieve autono- 
mous selfhood, Edna imagines bringing together the two parts of her 
“dual life” by casting off her maternal responsibilities and living out 
her romantic dream—freedom, on the one hand, and merger with the 
beloved, on the other. She strives for a unified, self-reliant, and co- 
herent subjectivity, an interior coherence vouchsafed to the bourgeois 
subject, but denied to women. “The woman-subject,” according to Julia 
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Kristeva, because of her reproductive capacity is “more of a /i/ter than 
anyone else—a thoroughfare, a threshold where ‘nature’ confronts ‘cul- 
ture.’”?? Culturally, the mother is projected as the ultimate guarantee 
of symbolic coherence; what this fantasy reveals, however, is “that the 
maternal body is the place of a splitting, which, even though hypos- 
tatized by Christianity, nonetheless remains a constant factor of social 
reality” (DL, 238). The maternal body, internally divided in the act of 
giving birth, represents the split subject, separate, different, and disuni- 
fied, but pregnant with meaning. 

Kristeva’s provocative exploration of maternity offers a revision of the 
Freudian and Lacanian models of subjectivity by privileging the ma- 
ternal presence in the pre-oedipal stage, rather than the paternal and 
oedipal, in the formation of the gendered and speaking subject. She 
argues for the existence of a hidden and “inexpressible” maternal dis- 
course, traces of which come to light in certain fifteenth-century de- 
pictions of the Madonna. The maternal image acts as a “screen” upon 
which the unconscious of the (male) artist records “those clashes that 
occur between the biological and social programs of the species” (DL, 
242). Emerging from depictions of the mother’s “body rejoicing” is 
a “jouissance” which is available, though “mute,” to women through 
their experiences of giving birth. In her study of “Motherhood Accord- 
ing to Giovanni Bellini,” Kristeva distinguishes two attitudes towards 
the maternal body which prefigure opposed modes of representation 
in the West, the Madonnas of Leonardo da Vinci and those of Bel- 
lini. Leonardo paints the traditional objects of veneration, the idealized 
mother, protective of and one with the child, an emblem of unity, the 
maternal space figured and fetishized. Bellini’s Madonnas, by contrast, 
are “iconographic,” produced through the “predominance of luminous, 
chromatic differences beyond and despite corporeal representation.” 
They seem to be “beyond figuration,” retaining “the traces of a marginal 
experience, through and across which a maternal body might recognize 
its own, otherwise inexpressible in our culture” (DL, 239). 

Edna does not yet recognize her own marginal experience through 
which she might “hear meaning” (Kristeva puns on “jouissance” as 
“jouis sens,” “I hear meaning”), but finally, I think, recognizes and re- 
sponds to something kindred in the seductive, maternal voice of the 
sea. She has repressed her own experience of giving birth, a process 
by which, Kristeva claims, woman can return to the body of her own 
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mother (see DL 239), a reunion Edna achieves metaphorically when she 
swims into the gulf. Through art, however, she wants to “reproduce” 
Adéle’s image as the symbol of unity, the guarantor of the subjective 
coherence she perceives and imitates in the masculine realm of work, 
property, and passion. Only when she witnesses the actual birth, the 
trauma of separation, does she glimpse the contradiction between the 
socially authorized image of motherhood and her discontinuous one 
which is unrepresentable. This internal division, revealed by her art, en- 
ables her to see that she is neither a failed mother-woman whose high- 
est privilege is self-sacrifice nor an imitation of a (male) individual who 
derives his privileges by sacrificing the rights of others. Yet having no 
model for an uncharted, alternative selfhood, she continues to follow 
the path of masculine, and as her late-night reading suggests, Emerso- 
nian (quintessentially American) self-reliance. 

As her artwork “grows in force and individuality” (4, 79), Edna de- 
cides to move to a small cottage around the corner nicknamed “the 
Pigeon House.” Freedom and independence unencumbered by responsi- 
bility have become crucial to her search for phallic subjectivity. But like 
the birds in their cages reflexively repeating what they have heard (“Jn- 
stinct had prompted her to put away her husband’s bounty in casting off 
her allegiance” [4, 80; my emphasis]), and especially like the mocking- 
bird who instinctively imitates an imitation, Edna will find this “house” 
a coop, a cage of her own devising. Newly awakened to her own desires, 
she is socially powerless in a system whose possessive individualism she 
can only reinscribe in her own small world. By selling her means of self- 
expression, she converts her unalienated labor into commodities. She 
even negotiates with a dealer for the sale of her Parisian sketches “in 
time for the holiday trade in December” (4, 103), work she had not yet 
done and can only do if she accompanies her husband abroad on a trip 
he will finance. By becoming a producer, rather than remaining a re- 
producer, Edna enters more deeply into the system of exchange in which 
she was considered “goods” to be acquired and possessed.” Kristeva 
concludes, “Is not the object-oriented libido always masculine?” (DL, 
264). A different, “essentially feminine libidinal economy” of which un- 
idealized maternity is an aspect and emblem Edna has yet to imagine.”* 

Free, now, to realize her infatuation with Robert, Edna acts out the 
pattern of the male hero of romance, defining herself as a self through 
her desire for the other. Formerly a woman defined as the object of male 
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desire without desire of her own, now with the illusion of agency, she 
experiences an intoxicating sense of power. She becomes the aggressive 
lover wishing to possess the beloved completely, to “lose” herself, as she 
says, in a narcissistic merger which requires the possession of a self to 
lose. Her behavior towards Robert in the final portion of the story is 
characterized by a complete role reversal in which Edna is aggressive 
and Robert is passive. After their inconclusive and anti-climatic first 
reunion at Mademoiselle Reisz’s, they meet accidentally at a small res- 
taurant on the outskirts of the city. As she goads him about his selfish- 
ness in leaving her and pursuing his own career, Edna says: “I suppose 
this is what you would call unwomanly; but I have got into the habit 
of expressing myself” (4, 104). When they return to her cottage, she 
declares herself, in words and acts, a free agent. Leaning over him, she 
asks if he is asleep and kisses him for the first time, completely invert- 
ing the gender roles of the Sleeping Beauty fairy tale to which the title 
of the novel makes ironic reference. She had enacted the female role 
of this fairy tale during their romantic stay on the Chéniére Caminada 
during the summer, but even then she woke herself without any help. 
Now acting the part of the prince, Edna must rouse her beloved from 
his sleep of silence, convention, and inaction. 

The commercial implications of Edna’s freedom to act suggest her 
unwitting and devastating discovery about the nature of selfhood as 
defined by the dominant culture. In a passage that is usually cited as 
Edna’s moment of freedom, she begins by sounding like a conventional 
mother as she scolds Robert for his “wild dream of [her] in some way 
becoming [his] wife,” but finally speaks in her husband’s voice: 


“You have been a very, very foolish boy, wasting your time dreaming of impos- 
sible things when you speak of Mr. Pontellier setting me free! I am no longer 
one of Mr. Pontellier’s possessions to dispose of or not. I give myself where I 
choose. If he were to say, “Here, Robert, take her and be happy; she is yours,’ I 
should laugh at you both.” (4, 106-7) 


The chastising, infantilizing maternal voice has become fully articulate 
with the legislating, commanding patriarchal voice, even at the moment 
of Edna’s rejection of male power over her person and her self. 
Without a chance for further explanation, Edna is called away to 
Adéle’s bedside, where her illusion of romanticized maternity is finally 
shattered. In her shocking declaration to Robert, her free agency is 
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contingent on her literal self-possession. She can speak for herself be- 
cause she is self-sufficient. But she can only articulate terms of non- 
interference, the conditions of her freedom from male possession. She 
cannot imagine new terms for this transgressive relationship, or for her 
transgressive self. In her articulation, she has uncovered the ultimate 
logic behind the fiction of autonomous selfhood in an androcentric 
world: that “reality” is a system of exchange, that power is the ability to 
enter and trade on that market, and that freedom is only the freedom to 
own oneself and to give oneself where and to whom one chooses. She has 
experienced herself as property, with certain privileges of class and race, 
and the “romantic” rights accorded to mothers. When she expresses to 
Mademoiselle Reisz her resolve “never again to belong to another than 
herself” (4, 80), she articulates not only her desire for autonomy in the 
very same male language of ownership, but also her freedom of roman- 
tic choice in the related terms of possession. But to conceive of the self 
as that which can be possessed, and thus given away, necessarily assumes 
the possibility of self-as-property, the same assumption that underlies 
slavery.* As a woman tied by biology, class, and circumstances to the 
fate of being eternally reproductive, Edna struggles to disengage herself 
from this self-sacrificing repetition, to produce a self, herself a speak- 
ing “I.” Her quest reveals the Althusserian nature of subjectivity: to be 
a subject is to be subjected to the fictions of independence, power, and 
free will.”° 

Subjectivity, then, is produced by discourse and reproduced by ideol- 
ogy. To possess one’s self means authoring the socially sanctioned fic- 
tions of that self. Try as she may, Edna cannot make her stories work 
towards a narrative resolution; she cannot, that is, author a paternal 
or patriarchal story. When, for example, she attempts to lull her sons 
to sleep with a bedtime tale, the traditional province of the maternal, 
“Instead of soothing it excited them, and added to their wakefulness. 
She left them in heated argument, speculating about the conclusion of 
the tale which their mother promised to finish the following night” 
(A, 44). At an elegant dinner party to which Mr. Pontellier has invited 
Dr. Mandelet so he can “observe” Edna professionally, all the guests are 
invited to tell stories. Mr. Pontellier recalled “his youth, when he hunted 
‘possum in the company of some friendly darky.” The Colonel, Edna’s 
father, “related a somber episode of those dark and bitter days” of the 
Civil War, in which “he acted a conspicuous part and always formed 
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the central figure.” The doctor, drawing on his professional confidences, 
“told the old, ever new and curious story of the waning of a woman’s 
love, seeking strange new channels, only to return to its legitimate 
source after days of fierce unrest.” Edna tells “of a woman who paddled 
away with her lover one night in a pirogue and never came back.” 
Although “pure invention,” according to the narrator, “every glowing 
word seemed real to those who listened.” The men tell the male story of 
the American romance, solitary, heroic, aggressive, or didactic. Edna’s is 
a tale of the merger of two souls “rapt in oblivious forgetfulness, drifting 
into the unknown,” inconclusive and interminable, yet “real” (4, 70). 
Behind this tale is the story suppressed throughout Chopin’s nar- 
rative which Edna cannot tell, what Marianne Hirsch calls “maternal 
discourse.” ”’ In the course of the novel Edna awakens to her feelings, 
which manifest themselves in an intense desire for another with whom 
she wants to drift away and lose herself, but who is absent for a good 
part of the story. This desire is, in Freudian culture, based on a lack 
which she endeavors throughout the story to fill with phallic objects 
and the exercise of phallic power. She desires to possess the beloved and 
merge with him in a pre-oedipal return to an undifferentiated satisfac- 
tion of needs—thus, the rhythm of the narrative recapitulates Edna’s 
patterns of eating and sleeping. Psychoanalysis equates the penis and the 
child, assuming that what women lack, physically and culturally (that 
is, power and its symbol), can be replaced by a child. But Edna’s behav- 
ior towards her children has been consistently inconsistent, her fondness 
“uneven, impulsive. . . . She would sometimes gather them passion- 
ately to her heart; she would sometimes forget them” (4, 20). What she 
cannot face is that her “occasional intense longing” for them, and her 
more sustained desire for Robert (in many ways a child, her narcissis- 
tic double, and certainly an oedipalized son) are born of two traumatic 
separations, the birth of her children and the early death of her mother. 
In fact, Edna’s desire for merger with Robert pales next to her ex- 
periences with women—her intense bonding with Adéle that day on 
the beach looking out to the Gulf when she reveals her deepest self, or 
her strange fascination/repulsion with Mademoiselle Reisz. Adéle calls 
Edna a “child”; Mademoiselle Reisz calls her a “queen”; to imagine a 
self she must reconcile and integrate these two conflicting positions. 
That integration, healing the split between image and reality, subject 
and object, is precisely what her female experience, freed from “the 
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great motherhood lie,”* 


could offer her. Yet, being a mother, woman, 
and subject reciprocal with objects; speaking a language capable of ex- 
pressing difference not as lack but as otherness; having a community to 
support and encourage such a sense of selfhood—these are not possi- 
bilities in the world Edna inhabits. 

That world dismisses as hysterical, petulant, inconsequential, and 
even psychotic women’s expressions of pain, anger, fear, frustration, 
desire, and even power. This is especially clear in the crucial scene of 
Edna’s attendance upon Adéle during her delivery. She has left Robert 
at the moment of her fantasied possession of him to fulfill her promise 
to come to Adéle “in her hour of trial.” She finds the “romantic hero- 
ine” in a state of high agitation, upbraiding her husband and doctor 
in imperious tones, which under normal circumstances would be unac- 
ceptable, for what she perceives as their neglect of her: “‘This is too 
much!” she cried. ‘Mandelet ought to be killed! Where is Alphonse? Is 
it possible I am to be abandoned like this—neglected by every one?’” 
(A, 108). Not only has male appropriation of gynecology and obstetrics 
rendered her completely dependent upon a male presence for this bio- 
logically female function, but it also renders the women supporting her, 
Edna and Josephine, the nurse, invisible to her. She can only feel secure 
in professional male hands, and she demands this security vouchsafed 
to her as the reward for her compliance with the act of reproduction. 
She is in “transition,” the stormiest phase of first-stage labor in which 
women “need strong emotional support and unfailing encouragement,” 
yet Dr. Mandelet “paid no attention to Madame Ratignolle’s upbraid- 
ings. He was accustomed to them at such times, and was too well con- 
vinced of her loyalty to doubt it” (4, 108).”? 

As they leave “the scene torture,” Mandelet, perceiving Edna’s agita- 
tion, attempts to draw her out, in the manner of a friendly analyst. He 
assures her, “I know I would understand, and I tell you there are not 
many who would—not many, my dear,” and promises, “We will talk 
of things you never dreamt of talking about before. It will do us both 
good” (A, 110). Yet Edna cannot speak the unspeakable. When he asks 
if she is going abroad with her husband when he returns, she replies, 
“Perhaps—no, I am not going. I’m not going to be forced into doing 
things. I don’t want to go abroad. I want to be let alone. Nobody has 
any right—except children, perhaps—and even then, it seems to me— 
or it did seem—” (A, 109). She breaks off at the point of uttering the 
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unutterable, that children have no rights over the lives and selves of 
mothers, and the doctor, “grasping her meaning intuitively,” puts her 
dilemma in the only terms it can bear in his paternalistic understand- 
ing: “The trouble is . . . that youth is given up to illusions. It seems to 
be a provision of Nature; a decoy to secure mothers for the race. And 
Nature takes no account of moral consequences, of arbitrary conditions 
which we create, and which we feel obligated to maintain at any cost” 
(A, 109-10). He is only able to make the conventional distinction be- 
tween “natural” and culturally imposed conditions which are morally 
reprehensible or outmoded. A sympathetic understanding in the patri- 
archal world of the text cannot go beyond this limit. Though he offers 
to listen to Edna, he has already formulated her “trouble.” He remains 
deaf to Adéle. Perhaps the only words in the text in which the mother 
speaks herself, without the distorting images of romance, are silenced. 

The suppressed voice within Edna, which speaks at the moment of 
her awakening of Robert, becomes, at the moment of her death, one 
with the voice of the sea. It is “a loving but imperative entreaty” (4, 
14) which she has heard beckoning her throughout the book. The sea’s 
offering, however, is not just a voice; this haunting description reappears 
as a refrain throughout the text: 


The voice of the sea is seductive; never ceasing, whispering, clamoring, mur- 
muring, inviting the soul to wander for a spell in abysses of solitude; to lose 
itself in mazes of inward contemplation. The voice of the sea speaks to the soul. 

The touch of the sea is sensuous, enfolding the body in its soft, close em- 
brace. (4, 15) 


In the entreaty of the sea, voice and touch are inseparable, the one lead- 
ing the soul to solitude through a language without words, the other 
totally enveloping the body in a physical caress. The two images contra- 
dict each other, and though there is no transition between them, are 
clearly meant as complements of each other: the soul seeks and is drawn 
to romantic separateness, solipsism; the body desires the presence and 
feel of another. They constitute modes of communication and experi- 
ence which the social world deems separable and unrelated in the model 
of selfhood based on self-possession. 

For Edna, voice and touch are intimately connected in her experience 
of desire, the experience of difference and separation which constitutes 
her gendered self. When, for example, she longs for her loved ones, it is 
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with a “hungry heart,” wanting from her children “the sound of their 
voices and the touch of their cheeks” (4, 94), remembering how with 
Robert “she . . . had heard his voice and touched his hand” (4, 102). 
Even as she presides over her birthday dinner, a decadent display of opu- 
lence and her final parodic use of her husband’s wealth, shimmering and 
self-contained, “the regal woman, the one who rules, who looks on, who 
stands alone,” she still feels “the old ennui overtaking her . . . like an ob- 
session . . . the acute longing which always summoned into her spiritual 
vision the presence of the beloved one, overpowering her at once with 
a sense of the unattainable” (4, 88). The self-possession she experiences 
from the exercise of phallic power (ruling, looking on, standing alone) 
is finally unsatisfying. In her mimicry of male subjectivity, something of 
her female otherness remains unfulfilled, nagging, subversive. She does 
not seek to become a writer, but a painter, working in color, tone, and 
shape, and the art that most moves her is music, the form most resis- 
tant to semiosis. The only female writer in the book is a Miss Mayblunt 
who, on seeing the figure of Victor bedecked as the image of “Desire” 
at the climax of the dinner, renounces her medium of expression and ex- 
claims, “Oh! to be able to paint in color rather than in words!” Even the 
writerly function which Kate Chopin as author performs is derogated; 
she reinscribes herself in her novel as “Chopin,” the (male) composer 
whose preludes, played by Mademoiselle Reisz, enthrall Edna. Lan- 
guage is the province of the paternal and the patriarchy and comes into 
being as the result of the split between the self as experience and self as 
object. Only the mockingbird in the cage at the opening of the story, 
the wild bird domesticated, comprehends the male discourse the parrot 
mimics, and reproduces it, but with a difference—with wordless song. 
Ultimately, Edna rejects the masculine autonomy achieved by Made- 
moiselle Reisz because it is disconnected from the body. The misan- 
thropic, self-possessed little musician makes music which shakes her 
audience, but seems to leave her untouched. She is cold and sexless, even 
unnatural. With something of a voyeur’s appetite for vicarious pleasure, 
she raves about Edna’s physical beauty while envying her sensibility and 
vibrant responses to life. Unlike Edna, her relationship to the physical 
world is one of scorn and disdain. Although she summers at Grande 
Isle, she avoids water and never swims in the sea. She eschews the 
food provided for her, living instead on chocolates “for their sustaining 
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quality . . . in small compass” (A, 48), and wears a “batch of rusty black 
lace with a bunch of artificial violets pinned to the side of her hair” 
(A, 26). Her eccentric “artistic” temperament is the height of roman- 
tic self-involvement which she fuels in Edna by mediating between her 
and the absent Robert through the letters he writes from Mexico. In a 
scene of unsurpassed self-indulgence on both women’s parts, Edna sits 
in Mademoiselle Reisz’s shabby attic room half-swooning over one of 
Robert’s letters as Mademoiselle plays ravishing impromptus. 

By contrast, Edna has awakened slowly over the course of the novel to 
her physical nature, her sensuality, and her right to enjoy them. The ulti- 
mate irony is that, along with all her other mimicry of masculine free- 
dom, the satisfaction of her desire shatters her romantic illusions as she 
is forced to accept her sexual nature in her affair with Arobin. Experi- 
encing passion separate from love, a split between the physical and emo- 
tional “natural” to men but “unnatural” and forbidden for women, she 
understands the rupture upon which her being has been founded. Still 
holding on to a dream of merger with Robert, in which passion and love 
might also merge, she is confronted with the stark reminder of that part 
of her physical nature she has tried to ignore in her flight to freedom — 
her motherhood. Her children are a responsibility she cannot evade. 
This shocking realization, coupled with the shattering of her roman- 
tic illusions, sends her back to the beach at Grande Isle where she will 
“elude” the tyranny of the children, that is, an overwhelming maternal 
responsibility which amounts, in her eyes, to a soul-killing self-sacrifice. 

In the long night before her death, she recalls an argument she had 
with Adéle during the summer. She declared her “right” to her self and 
said “she would never sacrifice herself for her children, or for any one” 
(4, 48). When Adéle protests vehemently, Edna explains, “I would give 
up the unessential; I would give up my money, I would give my life for 
my children; but I wouldn’t give myself. I can’t make it more clear; it’s 
something which I am beginning to comprehend, which is revealing 
itself to me.” When Adéle counters, alluding to the authority of scrip- 
ture, that “a woman who would give up her life for her children could 
do no more than that—your Bible tells you so,” Edna rejoins, “Oh, yes 
you could!” (4, 48), thereby distinguishing life from self, mere existence 
from a sense of identity. In that midnight meditation Edna understands 
“now clearly what she had meant long ago . . .” (4, 113). She gives 
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up her life for her children precisely because she refuses to give up her 
“self.” Instead, Edna willingly gives up a life in which selfhood is de- 
fined either in terms of self-possession or self-sacrifice. 

Her merger with the sea is not the regression beyond childhood to in- 
fantile narcissism one Freudian reading calls it.*° Rather, it is presented 
as a progression backwards through a series of memories to a sensuously 
maternal space, the space in which she can recapture her lost mother 
and her own “far away, unreal, and only half remembered” motherhood 
(A, 108). Edna’s quest has progressed through culturally determined 
feminine roles and an imitation of the phallic world of power and ends 
as Edna stands naked on the beach, in what appears to be her final imi- 
tation. Earlier, on hearing “a short, plaintive, minor strain” played by 
Madame Ratignolle which “Edna had entitled ‘Solitude,’” she imag- 
ined the figure of a man, naked, standing on the seashore in an attitude 
of “hopeless resignation as he looked toward a distant bird winging its 
flight away from him” (4, 26-27). But, answering the seductive voice 
of the sea, Edna is not hopelessly resigned, and the bird emblematizing 
this moment, though disabled with a broken wing, is at least free of its 
cage. They both enter the sea. 

In seeking a form of subjectivity which is not merely solitary, but also 
reciprocal, not phallic, but maternal, Edna moves through the paternal 
and phallic-ruled social and linguistic network Jacques Lacan defines as 
the symbolic order, to what Kristeva calls the “semiotic,” an “archaic 
language” of instinctual drives heard in the rhythms, melodies, and 
bodily movements of the mother and present at the earliest intimation 
of difference between mother and child. This semiotic space borders on, 
runs counter to, yet is inscribed within the symbolic order as unsettling 
disturbances “heard in the ‘unconscious’ of linguistic practice.” ** The 
semiotic is, here, imaged as the sea, whose voice Edna finally heeds and 
whose gulf or gap she enters. This transitional space indicated by the 
gerund formed by the progressive tense verb of the title, “the awaken- 
ing,” the space of difference between the binary opposites she cannot re- 
solve, is familiar yet completely new, a return to the pre-oedipal, to that 
which has not been conscious. No longer drifting aimlessly or hanging 
suspended or sleeping, Edna “reached out with a long sweeping stroke” 
to meet the touch and reciprocate the embrace of the sea (A, 113). 

As she goes on, swimming back through her own childhood, “think- 
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ing of the blue-grass meadow that she had traversed when a little child” 
escaping the hypocritical words of her father’s Sunday prayers, “believ- 
ing that it had no beginning and no end,” she rehearses her progress 
through the various stages of possession. She thinks first of “Léonce 
and the children. They were a part of her life. But they need not have 
thought they could possess her, body and soul.” She imagines Made- 
moiselle Reisz’s contempt, for Edna rejects the isolation and bodiless- 
ness of the artist. Finally, she recalls the misunderstanding of the be- 
loved she strove to possess whose final words could be the suicide note 
she declines to write: “Good-by—because, I love you” (A, 114). 

At the moment of her death and her release, an ending indistin- 
guishable from a beginning, she no longer sees images. She has escaped 
the figural, and in her recapturing of intense fragments of memory, the 
voices become the wordless sounds of progressively less human and less 
discursively bound objects: 


Edna heard her father’s voice and her sister Margaret’s. She heard the barking 
of an old dog that was chained to the sycamore tree. The spurs of the cavalry 
officer clanged as he walked across the porch. There was the hum of bees, and 
the musky odor of pinks filled the air. (4, 114) 


The very style of the novel’s final sentences enacts the progression back- 
wards. The voice of the father, who had recommended to Mr. Pontel- 
lier, “Authority, coercion are what is needed. Put your foot down good 
and hard; the only way to manage a wife,” and who “was perhaps un- 
aware that he had coerced his own wife into her grave” (4, 71)—this 
voice gives way to the voice of Margaret, Edna’s cold and matronly sis- 
ter and substitute mother, a woman who could not satisfy Edna’s long- 
ing for the lost maternal body. These markers of gendered subjectivity’s 
stages give way in turn to a symbolic, inhuman sound, the barking of an 
old dog, which, despite its age, is still threatening enough or still try- 
ing hard enough to escape, to require chaining—the revolt of the wild 
against domestication. 

Near the end, even Edna’s perceptual agency is shed. The sounds and 
smells that follow are not presented as Edna’s memories, or even ex- 
plicitly as objects of her senses, but as subjectless sounds. “The spurs of 
the cavalry officer clanged,” as if we have entered, unmediated, the very 
world of the sounds, a metonymic space where perceiving subject and 
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perceived object are fused. The regalia of masculinity and the accou- 
trements of romantic infatuation which so alienated Edna from herself 
and which she infused with meaning merely sound themselves. 

Finally, in words of unlocalized and unspecified being, “There was” 
only the wordless musicless hum bees produce not with mouths, but 
with their wings and bodies, and the rich fragrance of pinks. Although 
Edna is drowning in water, the figures for her final consciousness are 
located in the air. Earlier, the narrator offered this metaphor for Edna’s 
final gesture, “a bird with a broken wing . . . beating the air above, reel- 
ing, fluttering, circling disabled down, down to the water” (A, 113), the 
remnants of Mademoiselle Reisz’s mythology of the artist. Unlike the 
“narcotic” effect of purely sensual love or the heavy odor of chloroform 
which deadened Edna’s sensations during childbirth, the sounds and 
smells of the final sentence check the downward mood and movement. 
At the same time, they work insistently against any suggestion of tran- 
scendence; bees and flowers are close to the earth, and the color pink, 
for the late nineteenth century, is gender-coded to signify the feminine. 
The closing allusions of Edna’s death initiate an awakening which goes 
beyond the limits of her own powers of comprehension. The ending 
begins with the incipient or potential pollination of flower by bee, a fer- 
tilization across different species and outside the realm of the human, a 
fertilization which is at once impersonal, non-appropriative, and sym- 
biotic, asexual yet extremely erotic, inevitable, and as ancient and vital 
as the world before words. 
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Thanks also go to David Leverenz and Don Pease for their astute readings of 
earlier drafts. 
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AMERICA, *‘FAT,’’ THE FETUS 


1. PREGNANCY /CITIZENSHIP 


A man humiliates himself in front of his wife’s family; his wife, visibly preg- 
nant and visibly tired of her husband’s greedy sentimental spectacle, retreats 
to the bedroom of her youth, strips down to the underwear of her maternity, 
and watches Super-8 films on the wall, home movies of her own childhood. 
The husband comes to seek forgiveness. Seeing that the wife wants not to see 
him, he interrupts the consolation of her cinematic memory by stepping into 
the filmic image itself, forcing the projector beam to shoot images of the wife’s 
childhood family onto his crisp, white shirt. There, he demands the wife’s for- 
giveness in the light of this second, now private, trespass on her family fantasy. 
Seeing that this intervention also alienates her, the husband flips around the 
projector, and aims these images of the wife as a playing child at her own preg- 
nant belly. In this act, the couple comes together, rapturously watching her 
pregnant belly, which now serves as a screen for the family pictures. She points 
at herself on her belly: “this is me”; she points at her sister and her father, 
loving her memory of their free play; she seems like the child on the belly and 
like the mother of the family she remembers; then, the images on the belly 
suddenly go blank and the couple reenters the present tense of the pregnancy. 
They merge oceanically in the fantasy that their child will be a boy as beauti- 
ful as the home movie images they’ve seen, whose spatial simultaneity on the 
wife’s body seems almost to call him forth. In the next scene, she gives birth to 
a girl. The husband dies of heart failure soon after, one day on a frozen pond. 


This scene, from the 1990 film Once Around, plays on the contempo- 
rary national and mass cultural fixation on turning women into children 
and babies into persons through the media of photography and cinema. 
Against her will, the woman’s body becomes a screen for projections 
of maternal plenitude; against her will, the distance collapses between 
herself as a child and herself as spectator of her own lost embodied dig- 
nity. Her pregnant belly is the screen of ummediation that collapses these 
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extremes. Meanwhile, the matte technique that neutralizes the belly’s 
roundness, such that it seems not to distort the familial images made 
for projection onto a flat wall, provides an image of cinema that affirms 
its mastery over the scene of reproduction. It is as though the pregnant 
body, opened up to the cinematic gaze, would reveal a developing roll 
of film, or a video monitor displaying an endless loop of floating fetal 
images. It is as though the three-dimensionality of the female body 
were itself a special effect, exposed as such by the presence of the fetus, 
which flattens out whatever corporeal excess the pregnant body shows. 

Once a transgressive revelation of a woman’s sacred and shameful 
carnality, the pictorial display of pregnancy is now an eroticized norm 
in American public culture.’ And although Once Around dramatizes a 
struggle between two immigrant families over the question of whose 
“ethnic” style will survive in modern metropolitan America, its reliance 
on maternity to secure properly familial norms of intimacy and conti- 
nuity makes the bodies in it national in a way that has only tangentially 
to do with the problem of assimilation that riddles its sentimental nar- 
rative. The wife’s silence as she watches the images of herself on the 
wall of her childhood bedroom marks a space of a longing narrative that 
does not yet exist, except as nostalgia, for her or for American women. 
This narrative would provide an account of how what we might call 
“fetal motherhood,” in which the mother follows the condition of the 
fetus, has taken over the representational space of public dignity and 
value that used to be reserved as a utopian promise for women. 

For so long, and apart from whatever changes in rights status Ameri- 
can women have achieved, this promise of maternal value has marked 
an irreducible scene of what could be imagined as “woman’s power.” 
To demonstrate the stark scale of the inversion of value that constitutes 
the scene of fetal motherhood, we might begin at another prior nega- 
tion of it: the slave mother’s absolute power to determine the meaning 
and status of her child. To “follow the condition of the mother” was 
the slave child’s legal and experiential condition in antebellum America. 
By focusing solely on the maternal context, the often violently biracial 
genealogy of slave children was occluded, made non-knowledge, and 
circumvented the law’s gaze. This maternal line of entailment without 
entitlement set up the horizon of the slave child’s relation to embodi- 
ment—that is, to futurity, identity, and political self-sovereignty. To 
name fetal motherhood following this juridical and cultural logic marks 
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a similar delegitimation of agency, history, and identity for the repro- 
ducing woman. In this context, the pregnant woman becomes the child 
to the fetus, becoming more minor and less politically represented than 
the fetus, which is in turn more privileged by law, paternity, and other 
less institutional family strategies of contemporary American culture. 

The wife in Once Around is caught between traditional rubrics of iden- 
tity and an experience of a difference from herself that finds no home in 
any discursive field, whether domestic, ethnic, regional, or national. Her 
pregnant body’s utility as an index of heritage, assimilation, estrange- 
ment, and change is similarly unpredicted by the available discourses of 
“identity” in cultural studies or American culture at large. Yet, her body 
bears the burden of keeping these gendered, racial, class, ethnic, and 
national identities stable and intelligible. Pregnant and estranged from 
herself, the wife in Once Around is nonetheless an identity machine for 
others, producing children in the name of the future, in service to a 
national culture industry whose explicit ideology of natural personhood 
she is also helping to generate. It is no wonder that her pregnant silence, 
released into narrative, would express a desire for what she calls an “ad- 
venture” of self-understanding, an adventure she can yet barely imagine 
with the lexicon she has that provides her conception of change. 

This essay is not about maternity. It seeks to establish pregnancy as 
a condition distinct from the narrative that so often and so powerfully 
governs the ways women who reproduce are thought about, a narrative 
in which the pregnant woman is cast in advance as already a mother 
embarked on a life trajectory of mothering.” I mean to take on the 
pregnant woman’s multidimensional form—its fat, its femaleness, its 
fetus—to explicate its status as a national stereotype and as a vehicle 
for the production of national culture. As a stereotype, it condenses and 
camouflages many forms of utopian cultural investment and many criti- 
cal relations of violence and displacement. The national culture of the 
maternal stereotype is the focus of section two. Section three takes the 
pregnant body in quotidian space as the matter of its investigation of 
corporeality, public identity, pregnancy, and change. I will also argue, 
in sections four through six, that the competition, of which pregnancy 
is the scene, between the fetus and the mother, signals another kind 
of crisis of reproduction, specifically of the political norms that rely on 
mass-mediated representations of citizenship—of policy, publicity, and 
intimacy—in contemporary American culture. My main texts will be 
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Raymond Carver’s “Fat,” Life magazine’s Lennart Nilsson photos of 
the beginnings of life, the pro-life videos The Silent Scream, Eclipse of 
Reason, and Let Me Live, and the films Look Who's Talking and Look 
Who's Talking, Too. These texts, in four different genres— postmodern 
minimalist literature, popular print media, political propaganda, and 
celebrity entertainment—all circulate narratives of change around rep- 
resentations of the polar embodiments of reproduction: pregnancy and 
fetality, or fetuses. The scale of the changes in norms of body, voice, 
and identity that the texts represent through the pregnant-fetal image 
suggests some major changes that are happening in the juridical and 
cultural logics of American personhood. I will argue throughout that 
the convergence of mass culture and mass nationality has profoundly 
unsettled the traditional privacy protections of the privileged national 
body, generating an image of citizenship as a kind of iconic super- 
personhood, of which the fetus is the most perfect unbroken example. 
But more than mass culture has changed the means of identity pro- 
duction. I have suggested elsewhere some senses in which, in America, 
bodies in public have embodied and organized the polar ends of politi- 
cal hierarchy.’ In mass-mediated and quotidian public spheres, to have 
had a remarkable American body has meant that a person has become 
magical and iconic, perhaps in an auspicious way, as for a powerful 
queen or a president, perhaps in a devastating way, as when a formerly 
private person is touched by scandal and becomes game for bodily dis- 
tortion as a form of symbolic humiliation. But not just scandal brings 
the body into a scene of painful corporeal identity. Every day, in ordi- 
nary, banal ways, members of the politically distressed populations of 
the United States—for example women, queer people, people of color, 
and the indecorous of any, especially lower, class—get humiliatingly 
named and reduced to their stereotypic embodiment during moments 
of distraction or preoccupation. This might involve a direct interpella- 
tion, while walking quietly on the street, or working steadily at a job; 
or it might be more indirect and impersonal, as when something ran- 
dom on television happens to remind you that the stereotype that gives 
you meaning in the public sphere is a despised one.* The emergence of 
fetality has retraumatized a set of already vulnerable bodies: the body 
of the woman unsettled by pregnancy and already exposed to misogyny 
and the state; the impoverished, the young, the often African American 
or Native American women who have had little access to reproductive 
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health support apart from a scandalous history of state chicanery with 
regard to contraception;* the fetus vulnerable to law and to abortion; 
pregnant women and fetuses alike, forced to register ideological contes- 
tations over what comprises “the good life” in America. But the culture 
of national fetality also newly touches the previously privileged—be- 
cause unmarked—unexceptional citizen, who identifies often, but not 
always, as straight, white, male, and middle-class. His new exposure to 
mass-mediated identity politics makes him experience himself as sud- 
denly embodied and therefore vulnerable. An entire culture can come 
to identify with, and as, a fetus. In these ways, Americans generally 
are now in a transformative moment in the “optical unconscious” of 
national citizenship.° The pregnant woman and the fetus thus register 
changes in the social meanings of gender and maternity; as they meet 
up in national culture, they also raise questions about intimacies, iden- 
tities, politics, pictures, and public spheres. 


2. IT’S MORNING (SICKNESS) IN AMERICA 


The conditions of American citizenship are always changing. But these 
transformations of pregnancy and fetality have had extreme cultural 
effects. The emergence of fetal personhood as a legal and medical cate- 
gory, and as a site of cultural fantasy, has been a major stimulus for 
thinking anew about what citizenship means as an identity category 
and what it implies for the theory and practice of national identity. 
These changes have happened in a number of domains, and the com- 
bined effects of these changes have created a crisis, the responsibility 
for which pregnant women and their fetuses are bearing the burden. 
How to explain the concentration of complex citizenship issues on 
the fate and status of a bare minimum unit of human material? Let 
us start at a beginning. By merging the American counterdiscourse of 
minority rights with a revitalized Providential nationalist rhetoric, the 
pro-life movement has composed a magical and horrifying spectacle of 
amazing vulnerability: the unprotected person, the citizen without a 
country or a future, the fetus unjustly imprisoned in its mother’s hostile 
gulag. This movement has fundamentally altered the aggregate mean- 
ing of nature, identity, and the body in the construction of American 
nationality. Its transformations are of a scale unmatched in American 
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history since the enfranchisement of African Americans in 1868, which 
not only added a new group of “persons” to “the people” but had two 
other effects relevant to this investigation: it changed fundamentally the 
relative meanings and rules of federal and state citizenship, and it called 
into crisis the norms and principles of national embodiment. Clearly, 
however, unlike the African American subject, the fetus has no autono- 
mous body. And unlike the African American subject, the fetus has no 
voice and thus cannot partake of the kinds of agency recognized in the 
protocols of the political public sphere. The success of the concept of 
fetal personhood depends on establishing a mode of “representation” 
that merges the word’s political and aesthetic senses, imputing a voice, 
a consciousness, and a self-identity to the fetus that can neither speak 
its name nor vote. This strategy of non-diegetic voicing has two goals: 
(1) to establish the autonomy of the fetal individual; and paradoxically, 
(2) to show that the fetus is a contingent being, dependent on the ca- 
pacity of Americans to hear as citizens its cries as a citizen for dignity of 
the body, its complaints at national injustice. 

Most Anglo-American feminist work on the politics of fetal per- 
sonhood has focused on its theft of the meaning of gender, maternity, 
and childbirth from women. Rosalind Petchesky, Paula Treichler, Faye 
Ginsburg, Emily Martin, Rayna Rapp, Zillah Eisenstein, Barbara Du- 
den, Marilyn Strathern, and many others have performed critical analy- 
ses crucial to this one.’ They have explicated profoundly the ways in 
which new technologies and new modes of representation, such as fetal 
imaging, have created a nationwide competition between the mother 
and the fetus that the fetus, framed as a helpless, choiceless victim, 
will always lose—at least without the installation of surrogate legal and 
technological systems to substitute for the mother’s dangerous body and 
fallen will. And they collectively have established a powerful argument 
for redefining the conditions of gendered identity in America according 
to the difference that the capacity to reproduce makes in the woman’s 
access to sociality, power, and value. 

In addition to witnessing the politics of woman’s discipline to the 
norms of proper motherhood, it is important to recount this moment 
as a case study in the process of nation-formation and its reliance on 
manipulations of the identity form to occlude the centrality of repro- 
duction to the processes by which the nation rejuvenates itself.* In this 
light, the pregnant woman is the main legitimate space in which the 
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category female converts into a national category and changes the mean- 
ing of citizenship—not just citizenship as a juridical category but also 
as a horizon of social practice and aspiration. 

One reason the revitalization of this category is so crucial now is that 
pro-life rhetoric has seen the relation between nature and nation as cen- 
tral to its sacred logics. Citizenship is the category in which these two 
formations are supposed to merge, but the arguments for their relation 
differ in different contexts. First, the narrative of natural development 
from gendered womanhood to pregnancy and motherhood has provided 
one of the few transformational lexicons of the body and identity we 
have. It has framed womanhood in a natural narrative movement of the 
body, starting at the moment a child is sexed female and moving to her 
inscription in public heterosexuality, her ascension to reproduction, and 
her commitment to performing the abstract values of instrumental em- 
pathy and service that have characterized norms of female fulfillment. 
Some antifeminist anti-abortion activists view the modern woman as 
no longer trained in or committed to the rigors of natural femininity; 
pregnancy appears not only to threaten a rupture in a traditional notion 
of the continuity between feminine value and motherhood but threat- 
ens the national future as well. 

Anxieties around the relation between proper womanhood and proper 
motherhood have long been evident in middle-class-identified women’s 
reform movements. In so recasting the pregnant body as, at its best, a 
vehicle for the state’s “compelling interest” in its citizens, the pro-life 
nation that currently exists sanctions the pregnant woman as Ameri- 
can only insofar as she becomes impersonal and public, committed to 
submitting her agency to the “compelling interests” of any number of 
higher powers. She is juridically and morally compelled to exchange 
the privacy protections of gender for a kinder, gentler state.? Claudia 
Koonz has documented a similar conversion of gender to nationality in 
the conscription of German women to reproduce citizens for the Third 
Reich.”° At this time in America, however, the reproducing woman is 
no longer cast as a potentially productive citizen, except insofar as she 
procreates: her capacity for other kinds of creative agency has become 
an obstacle to national reproduction. 

This is the logic by which the pregnant woman sutures femininity, 
nature, and nation. The emergence of pregnancy into ordinary represen- 
tation makes this suture vulnerable to unraveling, and as it threatens to 
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do so, so many of the hard-won political transformations in notions of 
women’s authority over reproduction have unraveled as well. But if one 
effect of the discourse on fetal personhood is a crisis in the capacity of 
a maternalized gender to organize a discursive field that links women’s 
private activity to national history and the future, from the point of 
view of fetality, counterclaims for female authority over the fetus seem 
to block or distort the narrative of natural development. Thus, in pro- 
life discourse, the aim of national reproduction merges with the claim 
that fetuses, like all persons, ought to have a politically protected right 
to natural development. This version of the “costructuration” of nature 
and nation is behind the pro-life appropriation of tactics from feminist 
and other minority-American “identity” movements: asserting that the 
“silence” and “invisibility” of the fetal person will be redressed by its 
imputed speech and visibility; assuming the point of view of victimized 
citizenship by redefining radically the meaning, the history, and the 
dimensionality of the body; challenging and transforming stereotypes 
that define identity in the public sphere, emphasizing the claim to the 
pure protection of the identity form that American national member- 
ship is supposed to provide. 

The movement for fetal rights is thus also a development in the 
history of national sentimentality, where complex political conditions 
are reduced or refined into the discourses of dignity and of the au- 
thority of feeling. It suggests strongly that the subject position of the 
national victim, the “minority subject,” has become a cultural domi- 
nant in America: in this moment of mass nationality and global politics, 
power appears always to be elsewhere, and political authenticity de- 
pends on the individual’s humiliating exile from somebody else’s norm. 
A nationwide estrangement from an imagined hegemonic center seems 
now to dignify every citizen’s complaint. 

As the ways in which norms of representing privilege in the politi- 
cal public sphere shift, such that people seek minority status in order 
to trump other forms of national demand; as the mass media produces 
further transformations of the scale of political experience in America; 
as pro-life and aligned forces incite the law to renaturalize national 
identity; and as everyone seems to experience nationality as a species 
of trauma, it seems necessary to rethink relations between identity and 
embodiment in the national public sphere. My aim is to be able to 
understand slogans such as “Support Our Future Troops!” 
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What kinds of anxiety and theory of personhood are expressed by 
such a slogan? How can we make sense of recent alliances between im- 
perialism and pro-life patriotism, or between anti-choice, pro-natalist, 
anti-drug propagandas and pedagogy, which have produced collectively 
the anti-madonna, the mother who poisons or aborts her child, as a new 
traumatized national icon? To understand how the pregnant woman 
and the fetus have become so broken up and fetishized, both in their 
fracture and in the fantasy of their reunification, we must think about 
how national norms of corporeality work, and about the nation-making 
function of the minority stereotype. This critical project would not be 
possible without the unsettling redescriptive efforts of postcolonial and 
sex-radical intellectual activists— for example, Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari’s “What Is a Minor Literature?,” Gayatri Spivak’s work with 
Mahasweta Devi’s “Draupadi,” “Breast-Giver,” and “Douloti the beau- 
tiful,” Eve Sedgwick’s Epistemology, and Gayle Rubin’s epistemologi- 
cally rigorous activism against sexual taxonomies that dominate identity 
in the United States.” Situated in very different national and interna- 
tional struggles for cultural and political legitimation, this work imag- 
ines ways of using a culture’s caste-making gestures toward the body 
to produce resistance and interference. Minority identity is often ex- 
perienced as corporeal discomfort: the mouth, the anus, the cancerous 
breast, and “perverted” sex, for example, not only serve as evidence of 
the places where cultures install symbolic truths on the body at the 
expense of the subject’s dignity and authority but also serve as inspi- 
ration that a radical counteruse of metonymy might be executed to 
turn dominant cultures from imperial into contingent—even phantas- 
matic—entities, into totalities lost in the shadow of the resistant, the 
perverse, the self-destructive member.” 

When the meaning of a person is reduced to a body part, the iden- 
tity fragment figures as a sign of incomplete personhood; its dialectical 
other, the stereotype, masks this violence in images of self-unity, of the 
body’s natural adequacy to the identity that names it violently. Homi 
Bhabha has argued that the stereotype is an essential mental ligament of 
modern national culture, as the common possession of aesthetic and dis- 
cursive “national” objects provides an affective intimacy among citizens 
that no commonly memorized political genealogy or mass experience 
of democracy has yet successfully effected.”* I have called the archive of 
these hieroglyphic images the “National Symbolic,” and have suggested 
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that the collective possession of its official texts—the flag, Uncle Sam, 
Mount Rushmore, the Pledge of Allegiance, even now, perhaps, JFK 
and Dr. Martin Luther King—creates a national “public” that con- 
stantly repudiates political knowledge where it exceeds performatively 
mythic national codes.” 

But the colonial spectacle or national stereotype serves more than to 
create national amnesia. Bhabha provides a “positive” explanation of 
the stereotype’s ambivalent function in mass cultural politics. To repeat 
and to elaborate on his argument: The colonial spectacle or the national 
stereotype is a hybrid form, a form of feeling, of alienation and of soci- 
ality. The stereotype circulates between subjects who have power as a 
kind of cultural property they control; it circulates among minority sub- 
jects as a site of masochistic identification (the minority/colonial subject 
as cultural property recognizes itself in the objective circulation of its 
own form); it is additionally a site of social power, of apparent magical 
embodiment, and of collective authority. When the national hieroglyph 
is an object, its capacity to condense and displace cultural stress is made 
possible by its muteness as a thing. But when the national stereotype 
represents a “minority” person, the ambivalences of the culture that 
circulates the form are brought to the fore, for the national minority 
stereotype makes exceptional the very person whose marginality, whose 
individual experience of collective cultural discrimination or difference, 
is the motive for his/her circulation as a collective icon in the first place. 
This is how it happens, for example, that a homophobic culture loves its 
Liberace, and a racist culture its Eddie Murphy. In moments of inten- 
sified racism, homophobia, misogyny, and phobias about poverty, these 
“positive” icons of national minority represent both the minimum and 
the maximum of what the dominating cultures will sanction for circu- 
lation, exchange, and consumption. As iconic minority subjects, they 
prove the potentialities of the marginal mass population to the hege- 
monic public; as minority exceptions, they represent heroic autonomy 
from their very identity; as “impersonations” of stereotyped minority 
identity, they embody the very ordinary conditions of subjective distor- 
tion that characterize marginality. 

Because it appears to be personhood in its natural completeness, prior 
to the fractures of history and identity, the fetus is supposed to be a 
solution, from the origin of human existence, to the corporeal violence 
that plagues America today. It has become an index of natural/national 
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rights with respect to which adult citizens must derive their legitima- 
tion. Thomas Laqueur has shown brilliantly how manipulations of scale 
function to consolidate “sex” as an identity category, a hieroglyph of 
unbroken development; I want to suggest how shifts of scale function, 
in mass national culture, to reroute social access to the body and to 
the body politic.* Let me begin again, not by tracing the trajectory of 
the fetus but by looking at its intimate opposite, the pregnant woman’s 
body. The changing social dimensionality of the new pregnant hybrid 
American form will enable us to think pregnancy itself not as a scene 
for the production of children, nature, or the future, but as a scene for 
the production of the adult, its forms and norms of intelligible life. 


3. WHAT TO EAT WHEN YOU’RE EXPECTING: FAT 
“My life is going to change. I feel it.” Raymond Carver, “Fat” 


The woman who says this is a literary character, the unnamed narra- 
tor of Raymond Carver’s story, “Fat.” ® She displays, in this, the story’s 
closing line, a remarkable union of knowledge and affect. She says that 
she can prophesy the future in the present, because she knows her feel- 
ings are true. How did she manage this respect for her feelings? The 
short answer is, she met a fat man. The fat man, through no direct 
agency of his own, changes her life by changing her relation to her body, 
her work, her domestic life, her sexuality, fantasy, and narrative. That 
is to say, he changes her mentally. He makes her think and fantasize 
about change. Yet, she does not know in the abstract what the story she 
tells (to her uncomprehending friend Rita) means. She seems to sense 
that telling it, even telling it badly, might establish for her a point of 
view from which she will see the horizons of her own imminent self- 
expression. In other words, she tells the story to gain a space of happy 
estrangement from her self-identity, her given lexicon. To gain a space, 
or to be one? The aspiration to represent, imagine, and experience the 
condition of postidentity is indeed the meat of “Fat.” I indulge myself 
here in a thick description of it. 

In “Fat,” two persons frustrated in their bodies meet and serve each 
other. We might call these persons “the fat man” and “the hetero- 
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sexual woman,” for these are the public, embodied identities that mo- 
bilize their crises in the text, and indeed their anonymity both to each 
other and to the reader would suggest that their embodied exemplarity 
is the point of their characterization. For instance, when the fat man 
enters the restaurant where the narrator works as a waitress, he pro- 
vides a startling “semiotic substance” for the workers there.” Just as 
they turn items of raw food into intelligibly cooked dishes, they bring 
him, through offscreen gossip, from mere anonymity to specific generic 
anonymity: “This fat man was the fattest person I have ever seen” (1); 
“Who's your fat friend? He’s really a fatty” (2); “God, he’s fat!” (3); 
“How is old tub-of-guts doing?” (4); “Harriet says you got a fat man 
from the circus out there” (5); “Sounds to me like she’s sweet on fat- 
stuff” (5); “Some fatty” (5). In addition to this naming frenzy, the fat 
man’s presence provokes a childhood memory for Rudy, the restaurant’s 
cook and the narrator’s lover: 


“T knew a fat guy once, a couple of fat guys, really fat guys, when I was a kid. 
They were tubbies, my God. I don’t remember their names. Fat, that’s the only 
name this one kid had. We called him Fat, the kid who lived next door to me. 
He was a neighbor. The other kid came along later. His name was Wobbly. 
Everybody called him Wobbly except the teachers. Wobbly and Fat. Wish I 
had their pictures.” (6) 


In contrast to the fat man’s impassive incitement of interpretation, 
the waitress who narrates the story is embroiled in a fable of penetration, 
in a heterosexual story that marks for her all personal spaces, public and 
private. I mean this in contrast to reading the story as a context in which 
gender identity dominates as a source for understanding the narrator: 
for the network of gossip, teasing, commentary, and metacommentary 
she coordinates within the restaurant culture suggests that her function 
in the space is to produce an occasion for heterosexual, not “feminine,” 
discourse. In addition to the restaurant, the waitress occupies two other 
places: her home, which she shares with her lover Rudy, and her girl- 
friend Rita’s house, where she tells her friend about the complex event 
condensed in the fat man’s appearance, and where her transition from 
the narrative of heterosexuality seems most likely to happen. Each of 
these places, marked by the centrality of kitchens and food to casual 
intimacy, takes on a form of the family function and displaces it into a 
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public space. In each of these spaces, the waitress’s relation to the cook, 
Rudy, is saturated with their domestic sexuality. She describes every 
friend she has in the restaurant in some proximity to her domestic life: 
Margo is “the one who chases Rudy”; another worker, Joanne, elicits 
Rudy’s “jealousy” at her attention to the fat man. She goes home and, 
after serving Rudy just as she has served the fat man, she has bored 
and alienated sex, as if the heterosexual narrative were, after all, inevi- 
table; and it is clear, finally, that she and Rita are quite used to telling 
heterosexual narratives monotonously, in the ritual confidentialities of 
“girl-talk.” The waitress herself provides a banal object of erotic traf- 
fic for everyone’s commentary, just as the fat man provides an anerotic 
spectacle that elicits communication. It is in this transition from hetero- 
sexuality to some other erotic formation that a story paradoxically about 
fat and fixity provides spectacles of transitional embodiment. 

In the bowels of the restaurant, where erotic chatting and teasing dis- 
tract the workers from the boredom and alienation of earning money, 
in the living rooms and kitchens of domestic spaces, and in the neigh- 
borhood of childhood, where so many norms are fixed, fat excites. It 
elicits fresh interpretation, it permits direct commentary on the em- 
barrassment of public embodiment, it allows conjecture about desire, it 
brings perversity and compulsion into an unthreatening realm of con- 
versational play. Fat is so powerful and so social that it overwhelms the 
proper name of the person, whose fat takes over the space where per- 
sonality usually resides.’* Appropriately, Carver stores these experiences 
of postindividuality in the story’s own name, “Fat,” which refers not 
obviously to a person, but to the substance. Like a proper name, fat 
is always fundamentally a thing, a thing of excess. But as a thing that 
denotes an unquantified substance, its very fixity accrues to itself more 
stability of identity than one might have imagined. (This aura of phan- 
tasmatic stability is what, I gather, distinguishes the person named Fat 
from his friend, the person named Wobbly, about whom we can know 
very little from this story and whose name thus also describes the con- 
dition of our knowledge about him. I would feel on shaky ground haz- 
arding an opinion about Wobbly, while I feel I can grasp Fat.) It is the 
function of fat personhood here to signify the problem of descriptive 
adequacy under a regime of stereotypicality, which is also the problem 
of “identity” that proper names elide by their very banality. In contrast, 
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the waitress, whose encounter with the fat man leads to her attempt at 
narrative, sees in him a body of knowledge, an opportunity for a kind 
of magical thinking about corporeality, sensation, scale, and change. 

Like her colleagues, the waitress who serves this customer is excited 
by the mass of man she sees. Her excitement derives, however, not from 
her own pleasure in reducing the immobilized Other to his essence or 
substance, nor from heterosexualizing him, but from the experience of 
visual amazement and conversational intimacy that this encounter occa- 
sions. She does not identify him but identifies with him, yet not in a 
mirroring way. For her bored friend Rita, she compulsively lists details 
of this man, his clothes, his “long, thick creamy fingers,” his “strange 
way of speaking” with its “little puffing sound[s]” and its shifting per- 
sonal pronouns that shuttle between “I” and “we,” as in the sentence 
“T think we will begin with a Caesar salad” (1); the small waves of his 
hand and the slight squeaking shift of his sweaty, seated body (2, 3); 
his form so vast she interrupts her narrative to marvel at the memory: 
“Rita, he was big, I mean big”; “God, Rita, but those were fingers” (1, 
2). In this short space of time, the waitress becomes addicted to the fat 
man. She hovers over him like a mother, or a lover, feeding him creamy, 
milky things, such as butter, sour cream, pudding, and ice cream. She is 
not thinking of her service as a symbolic act. She wants to think that 
she likes “to see a man eat and enjoy himself” (3), but when the fat man 
refuses her fantasy of his autocannibalistic pleasure (““I don’t know,’ he 
says. ‘I guess that’s what you'd call it.’” [3]), she realizes, “I know now 
I was after something. But I don’t know what” (4). She is not think- 
ing about herself with any clarity at all, nor participating in the kinds 
of speculations I have been making about what motivates her identifi- 
cation with the fat man’s deliberate caloric and sensual excess. She has 
no evident capacity to interpret this encounter and to learn from her 
interpretation, which is why she retells it to Rita compulsively; and in 
this blockage, too, she is like the fat man, who admits his compulsion 
to rep/eat: 


I put the Special in front of the fat man and a big bowl of vanilla ice cream 
with chocolate syrup to the side. 
Thank you, he says. 


You are very welcome, I say—and a feeling comes over me. 
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Believe it or not, he says, we have not always eaten like this. 
Me, I eat and I eat, and I can’t gain, I say. I’d like to gain, I say. 


No, he says. If we had our choice, no. But there is no choice. (5) 


At its most intense moments, this story represents compulsion—not at 
first a compulsion to narrate but rather the experience of having been 
compelled to live as a hieroglyph or stereotype, in a body that condenses 
a narrative whose form seems to assure the impossibility of choosing 
otherwise, of being something other than a fact, a social identity, a 
function in a system of conventions. For the waitress, this is a narra- 
tive of heterosexual identity; for the customer, it is the story of being, 
simply, fat. For her, it is a narrative about self-alienation and certain 
corporeal insufficiency; for him, it is a narrative in which the very com- 
pulsion to desire specific things (“Caesar salad,” “a bowl of soup with 
some extra bread and butter,” “lamb chops,” “[a]nd baked potato with 
sour cream” [1, 2]) forces him to risk insatiability, a constant inade- 
quacy to one’s own desire. Finally, the waitress’s compulsion to occupy a 
position of instrumentality, service, and exchange—food in her mouth, 
penis in her vagina, food in her hand at the customer’s table—meets 
with the fat man’s need to be served, to work at remaining the object 
of someone’s verb. The two, in short, come together on these two ex- 
periential points: that of compulsion and that of the resignation that 
accompanies compulsion, which is born of the knowledge that under a 
regime of necessary identity, “choosing” one is a mere fantasy of agency, 
intention, and consciousness. 

But if the first trillion occasions of “I eat and I eat” produce neither 
pain, gain, nor any other transformational material for the waitress, this 
encounter affixes to the compulsion to repeat a compulsion to think dif- 
ferently about change, to think about becoming historical. To become 
historical after being for so long and so deeply at best a living stereotype 
is to take on the project of acting in excess to the forms of distortion 
you normally inhabit. In this case, the waitress’s appropriation of her 
own capacity to produce such excess happens with all deliberate speed. 
When she leaves the fat man, she goes home with Rudy and appears 
to act in her usual way. “I put the water on to boil for tea and take a 
shower. . .. 1 pour the water in the pot, arrange the cups, the sugar bowl, 
carton of half and half, and take the tray in to Rudy” (5, 6). Silently, 
and at the same time, she has two transubstantiating fantasies. The first 
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takes place while she prepares to serve Rudy his tea and Ais domestic 
milk product, half and half. As the water boils, “I put my hand on my 
middle and wonder what would happen if I had children and one of 
them turned out to look like that, so fat” (5). In the second fantasy the 
waitress describes relaxing to have sex with Rudy, “though it is against 
my will. But here is the thing. When he gets on me, I suddenly feel I 
am fat. I feel I am terrifically fat, so fat that Rudy is a tiny thing and 
hardly there at all” (6). 

When the waitress tells these fantasies to Rita, neither woman 
“know(s] what to make of it” (6). The first fantasy takes place in the 
shower. She puts her hand on her “middle” and imagines not just an 
exceptionally fat child, but what would happen if she had such a “fatty.” 
The child is ungendered, just fat. Her hand is on her skinny belly, but 
still from that belly she imagines producing a child without her de- 
bility: infinite thinness. Such an event would force something to happen 
in her life; in any case, the fantasy itself represents a shift away from 
the heterosexual narratives that circulate among the bodies she knows. 
In this sense, the transposition of the fat customer to a fat fantasy child 
reproduces the action of thinking about change, about emigrating to a 
semiotic field outside of that in which she currently lives. Thus follows 
the second fantasy, in which Rudy becomes shockingly a “tiny thing,” 
while the waitress herself becomes terrific and terrifying in her fatness. 

If the first dream vision relinquishes the intelligibility of history and 
the body through the fat child’s genderlessness, the second locates the 
waitress’s emancipatory agency in a different fantasy, of control over 
space, context, size. When Rudy gets on and occupies her, she tries to 
begin to relax. But she relaxes into a fantasy in which 4er fatness so over- 
whelms the space of Rudy’s person and the violation he enacts sexually 
that he becomes reduced to a “thing.” It is tempting to read this thing 
as a penis—after all, Rudy is so rudely reduced at the moment he trans- 
fers his own agency to his private part, so private it is invisible. It is also 
possible to transfer her fantasy of fat childbirth to this moment, such 
that the tiny thing Rudy is can be read as a homunculus, a baby, or a 
fetus. This either means she infantilizes him or that sexual intercourse 
injects his entire body into the waitress’s, such that she becomes big 
with Rudy, which is why she cannot see him. 

But what the waitress says is that he is “hardly there at all” (6). He is 
no longer there as an adult lover. He has been reduced, condensed, and 
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displaced into a bare minimum facticity. Fat, she imagines, usurps the 
place of heterosexuality; it supervenes the place of embodied exchange 
not through abstraction but through superembodiment; it casts the 
shadow of its belly on the sexo-semiotic of sexual difference, and eradi- 
cates a man in the process.”” It seems clear that the point of domestic 
entry to the narrator’s own body has been her vagina, not her mouth, 
as in the case of the fat man. But after serving the fat man, she under- 
stands: power as pleasure comes from speaking for two. For the fat man, 
speaking for two involves becoming a supervalent site of autoerotic 
compulsion; for the heterosexual woman, speaking for two has meant 
speaking for the heterosexual couple that never quite achieves stability. 
But after the fat man, she sees another route to the power of super- 
personality that speaking for two suggests: pregnancy. Her heterosexual 
fat will be less socially transgressive than the fat man’s autoerotic corpo- 
reality, although as a pregnant woman, she will certainly take up a kind 
of excessive space that similarly elicits commentary and interpretation. 
For the person who speaks for two has no privacy. The person who takes 
on the model of fat agency is entirely public and yet also represents a 
mystical or magical interiority. More surface, more depth, more dimen- 
sionality: the fat subject has explicitly and paradoxically given up control 
and become a stereotype of compulsive, helpless choosing, of selfless- 
ness and an excess of self. The difference between the fat man’s fat and 
the heterosexual woman’s fantasy pregnancy is coded in the morality of 
their excess. His is an excess of consumption, he wears and performs his 
excess in public, and he does not pay for his display by making himself 
available for others’ erotic fantasies. Thus, his fat ¢respasses. 

In contrast, if the waitress’s fantasies of superpersonhood are merely 
wishes for change, her fantasy of taking over space with fatness serves 
as an easily containable compensation for the inevitable heterosexual 
satiation of her everyday life; if, on the other hand, the waitress is 
really pregnant, she has taken control over the possibilities of change 
by blurring the boundaries between hers and another’s body. Pregnancy, 
of course, expands her own corporeal horizon in a way her culture will 
support. But this seems not to be her motive for entering the state of 
becoming pregnant. This seems to be located in the rapture, the feeling 
of change she secures, which is an erotic feeling for which she has no 
social support and of which she herself has little understanding outside 
the improvisations of fantasy. Speaking for two creates a space for an 
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expanded definition of personhood, and although it takes a maternalist 
fantasy to do it, the waitress, for the first time, feels authorized to think 
expansively, to make her body magical. This magical feeling is opposite 
to what she experiences at work. It releases her from the compulsion 
to “relax” while she is being violated against her will; it opens up what 
Eve Sedgwick calls a “space of permission” for the kind of change that 
will authorize her feeling for it.2° No longer constrained by the viola- 
tions of sexuality and interpretation that characterize heterosexuality, 
the fat/fetus axis ungenders the woman and releases her from identity 
and definition. As the waitress says to her inquisitive lover, “ ‘Rudy, he 
is fat . . . but that is not the whole story’ ” (5). 

Taken as one woman’s impulsive solution to her conscription to het- 
erosexual womanhood, “Fat” maps out how what looks like a cross- 
margin identification with another corporeally marked person can dis- 
rupt the authority of public norms and rules of erotic decorum. Another 
reading of the story might put a much more negative spin on it:7* Gris- 
elda Pollock argues that “any figured body is a complex of traces of 
fantasies of several bodies, bodies constantly oscillating between lack 
and plenitude, threat and restoration. The body of this scenario is the 
mother’s body, the repressed body, and the one that obsesses the phallo- 
centric system.””” From this vantage point, the waitress has just in- 
vented for herself conditions of phallocentric female signification that 
veer between overpresence and lack and that fix on the pregnant woman. 
But the issue here is not whether her sentimentality about fat and her 
fetal imaginary constitute true or false consciousness, rather to estab- 
lish that distortions of scale that falsify or transfigure notions of natural 
form have become common routes to imagining fate and pain, on the 
one hand, and change and freedom, on the other.”? The narrator of this 
tale enacts a metadistortion of form, and in so doing inhabits a space of 
change and exchange that uses ordinary apertures of incorporation, the 
mouth and the vagina, to dissolve boundaries between public and pri- 
vate, capitalist and domestic, and all corporeally conscripted spaces of 
identity. To imagine freedom in the fantasy, not in the lived experience, 
of noncompulsory female fatness or pregnancy, and to imagine speak- 
ing for two is not simply to perform the ritual inversions of carnival but 
instead to seek in representation a space of change for which there is 
yet no reliable structural, let alone skeletal, support. 

I mean this moving iconicity, this impossible flickering image, this 
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structure of self-displacement into supercorporeal identity, to represent 
a utopian moment of subjective and corporeal excess in America. But 
the cost of this subjectification is an excessive focus on the isolate body 
as the totality of its own political condition. The narrator of “Fat” has 
great expectations. Although these are both personal and social, how- 
ever, they are not construed as political in the text, because the condi- 
tions of identity and specificity have been so miniaturized and banal- 
ized in the world of this tale that the historical and knowledge contexts 
of the narrator’s life and change of life have been left entirely implicit. 
It is an effect of national power, among other things, to make implicit, 
to make a seeming property of the body, such disciplinary constructions 
of persons that their self-descriptions barely veer from the circulating 
library of the collective stereotype. Thus, the narrator’s solution is to 
displace herself physically in the scene of power while semiotically in- 
habiting it naively. 

The other side of this screen can be viewed in the contexts in which 
the narrator imagines fetality to revolutionize her own ordinary possi- 
bilities for change in modern America. In 1965, the first photographic 
images of a wombed fetus were published in Life magazine. They were 
framed by Life as an American miracle in the realms of nature, of tech- 
nology, and of domestic intimacy. These photos of origin, of natural de- 
velopment, and of “life” were repeated and renewed like wedding vows 
in Life in the summer of 1990. Human space and time have been entirely 
reconstructed through these “almost sacred” photographs; in addition, 
the fetus’s revolutionary embodiment has accompanied and incited fun- 
damental alterations in the place of visual media in American political 
culture. In this light, the chapter in the story of postmodern American 
citizenship that fetal personhood occupies is also profoundly about how 
mass culture has spawned unpredictable events in mass nationality. The 
photography of Life magazine has coordinated the origins of human 
life with the snap of the shutter. This change in the time and space of 
human identity initiated an entirely new scopic regime, a whole new 
calendar, and finally, a whole new voice for the American citizen. 
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4. THE “*FRAGMENTATION OF THE AURA”: LIFE BEFORE BIRTH 


On April 30, 1965, Life magazine’s cover story was titled “Drama of 
Life Before Birth,” featuring on the cover a “Living 18-week-old fetus 
shown inside its amniotic sac.””* This “[u]nprecedented photographic 
feat in color” was unprecedented, because the fetus was living at the 
time the “specially built super wide-angle lens and . . . tiny flash beam 
at the end of a surgical scope” (54) recorded its uterine existence; the 
rest of the pictures were taken of “surgically removed,” miscarried, or 
aborted fetuses outside of the womb and the maternal body. On Life’s 
cover, the fetus faces left and seems to look at the magazine’s name, 
which confirms its own “life”; Life, the magazine, confirms life be- 
fore birth, designating as life anything that can be photographed and 
captioned in its pages. John Berger points out that the sacred and docu- 
mentary function of Life was an explicit part of its inaugural machinery: 


The first mass-media magazine was started in the United States in 1936. At 
least two things were prophetic about the launching of Life, the prophecies to 
be fully realized in the postwar television age. The new picture magazine was 
financed not by its sales, but by the advertising it carried. A third of its images 
were devoted to publicity. The second prophecy lay in its [ambiguous] title. It 
may mean that the pictures inside are about life. Yet it seems to promise more: 
that these pictures are life. The first photograph in the first number played on 
this ambiguity. It showed a newborn baby. The caption underneath read: “Life 


begins... .2° 


This is to say that new regimes of textuality, of capital accumulation, of 
national discourse, of the family, and of human embodiment were un- 
veiled as mutually reinforcing structures of value by Life, and more than 
simple pro-choice arguments are implied in such a conjunction of do- 
mains. In a magazine that conflates all documentation with nationality, 
celebrity, and intimacy, the baby circulates as the tabula rasa of con- 
sumer nationalism, as an object consumed and as a citizen recast. This 
formation consolidates the structure of agency in mass citizenship that, 
as Berger says, now dominates American politics. 

We might not have predicted this specific change in 1965. In the three 
decades between the first and second installments of the fetal photo- 
graphs, the meaning of this double movement between science and 
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magic has changed because of changes in political norms about per- 
sonhood and political representation that these photographs themselves 
facilitated. Benjamin’s notion that the photograph emits both an aura 
of the real person and also the person’s death reminds us that the inva- 
sive installation of the camera in the womb ruptured a seemingly sacred 
or natural continuity between the mother and the fetus she carries. The 
mother remains involved with fetal nourishment, even under the new 
photographic regime. But prior to the new technology, the mother’s ex- 
panded body had functioned both as the representation of the fetus’s 
body, and as its armor. The expansion of the fetus to human and even 
superhuman scale within the frame of the photograph shattered the 
aura of maternal protection, making the fetus miraculous in a new way, 
vulnerable in a new way, and human in an unprecedented way. 

Additionally, as E. Ann Kaplan, Petchesky, Martin, and Duden have 
shown, this transformation of representation and scale has pushed the 
mother into the fuzzy, unfocused part of the picture, throwing her body 
into a suspension of meaning and value with implications both inti- 
mate and national.”° At the time of this first series of pictures, however, 
the antimaternalist implications of fetal photographic viability were 
unclear; nonetheless, the captions to these “revolutionary” images do 
clearly transfer the agency of the mother in fetal development to three 
other objects—the camera, the placenta (which “[c]ontrary to popular 
belief, [produces] no direct connection whatever between the mother’s 
circulation and the baby’s” [71]), and the magazine, Life itself. There- 
fore, the uniqueness of the emplacement of the photographed fetus as 
the source of its realness is that the aura of death the photography cap- 
tures is itself captured by a discourse on futurity, natural transformation, 
inevitability, Life/life. 

The installation of this technology into the sacred and the politi- 
cal public sphere is made explicit in Lifé’s 1990 recelebration of what 
“life” means.”” Evidence is in the shift of the title: from “Drama of 
Life Before Birth” (1965) to “The First Pictures Ever of HOW LIFE 
BEGINS,” which is supplemented inside by the religious title, “The 
FIRST DAYS of Creation” (26); evidence is also in the magazine’s edi- 
torial insertion of this now widely disseminated kind of image into its 
self-description as a national album of family photographs and in the 
captioning rhetoric of the text, which has become newly infused with 
universalizing sacred rhetoric about the family of MAN. Most explicit 
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about the possibilities of this technological transformation of person- 
hood, publicity, and knowledge is an interview with the photographer, 
Lennart Nilsson, himself. Here, the magazine raises the question of his 
power to be both God and the Supreme Court: 


His greatest subject, and his continuing lifetime project, is based on the way he 
sees a mother’s womb—not as a social battleground but as a “very interesting” 
world in which a magical process occurs. Oh, he will try to please the ques- 
tioners, aid in their own, more narrow investigation. Out of sheer civility he 
will flip once more through his pictures in search of the key moment, but again 
and again, he cannot choose. There is always another moment, earlier or later 
in the process, that he loves just as much. . . . “I cannot tell you. If I told you 
only ten days, or two days, or forty days, it would be wrong. It would. Look 
at the pictures. I am not the man who shall decide when human life started. I 
am a reporter, I am a photographer.” He smiles. “Maybe the first moment of 
human life, it starts with a kiss.” (46) 


It is not only the centrality of photography to abortion discourse, which 
uses disgust at fetal tissue to mobilize protection of the tissue, whose 
violation by technology is at issue, but also the naturalization of hetero- 
sexuality in fetal description that links the construction of fetal person- 
hood to the agency of desire: “The two batches of chromosomes draw 
inexorably toward one another, like lovers across a crowded room... . 
Perhaps the beginning of life is as complicated and seamless a miracle 
as falling in love” (46). Lennart Nilsson cannot “choose,” although he 
is the photographer; the fetus, too, cannot “choose,” for the “choice” to 
reproduce, infinitely repeated in the fantasy of fetal agency developed 
in these captions, has taken place in the kiss, which must properly lead 
down the slippery slope to the fetus, to Nilsson’s A Child is Born and 
Behold Man, with their color glossies of “life,” and to Life magazine, 
with its aspiration to construct a mass-mediated national family of con- 
sumers. These categorical changes extend from transformations in the 
represented body size of the fetus; they reinvent natural heterosexuality; 
they create new forms of knowledge, danger, and power; they evaporate 
the mother, who is now not “viable” outside of the couple. Her tech- 
nical irrelevancy to the child’s reproduction is a condition of political 
erasure, since all reproduction is now public, the condition under which 
fetuses and mothers vie for personhood in America. 
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5. THE SILENT SCREAM AND THE PHYSICIAN’S VOICE 


Just as it is generally true that the deployment of visual knowledge 
about fetality has incited the culture to unlearn a variety of things it 
used to know about the complex relation of maternity, science, and the 
law, it is also the case that the pro-life movement has strikingly re- 
framed public discourse on what it means to be American and on where 
the authority of nationality really adheres. In my discussion of Life and 
“Fat,” the nation has been a commercial sign, imminently or explicitly 
a scene of commodity exchange around the body, which was central to 
the production of national intimacy as a form of family feeling. The 
Silent Scream, Eclipse of Reason, and Let Me Live are not only visual 
lyrics about the right of bodies to “life” in the abstract; they are sophis- 
ticated remediations of the political public sphere. Although they speak 
a patriotic language, they place “politics” in places and in publics to es- 
trange and to undermine the juridical nation. This ambivalence toward 
the nation is fundamental to the ideology of the New Right—for ex- 
ample, it is evident in Ronald Reagan’s 1984 Abortion and the Conscience 
of the Nation, written while he was a sitting (or sleeping) president. In 
this essay, Reagan continues to position himself as an outsider to the 
official nation; citing the heroic precedents of Dred Scott and Abraham 
Lincoln (whose pictures join Mother Teresa’s as the iconic monuments 
of pro-life nationalism), Reagan demonstrates the crisis in his belief in 
the Providentially sanctified nation by making historical America a con- 
tested term, in competition with other forms of authority—with a spe- 
cific genealogy of American heroism, global culture, science, morality, 
experience, and, of course, the abstraction “life” itself. 

We can read the relation between fetality and nationality in each of 
these videos as an offspring of the image and caption relation Benjamin 
describes: in this kind of work, crucially, the main kind of caption is the 
voice-over.”* This means that the videos enact their reconstruction of 
identity by coordinating different relations of displacement. First, their 
construction of visual knowledge relies heavily on a juxtaposition be- 
tween totality (images of the whole fetus, the whole doctor, the whole 
family) and fragmentation (in montage sequences of broken up fetal 
bodies, abortion clinics, women in mourning, doctors shrouded in anti- 
septic white, and “pictures of agony” related to other social ills such as 
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racism and homelessness that have already been legitimated as “Ameri- 
can” problems in the political public sphere). In contrast to the internal 
dialectics of form, the voice-over both reconstructs authority by acting 
as a consoling guide to the new visually traumatized body and image 
archive and undermines the scene of any human authority, by multiply- 
ing the kinds of voices silenced under the regime of Roe versus Wade and 
by relying on the pseudo-objectivity of science to stop the violence of 
interpretation, which here becomes a form of will-to-power that denies 
the objective truth of the pro-life texts. 

As an aggregate, the pro-life videos claim to resituate all of human 
history and American law from the perspective of the fetal body. This 
horizon of meaning is not, from the beginning, considered fully in 
terms of citizenship, but overall an argument develops that disestab- 
lishes the credentials of American liberalism and American politics, 
especially where they value autonomy and social experience over “life” 
in the body. Yet, the kind of postmodern liberation theology this move- 
ment has developed envelops the mass cultural icon as well, by appro- 
priating the pseudo-intimacy of the relation between the star and the 
ordinary and generic individual.”” This relation between the value of 
the body itself and the fictive intimacy of individuals with media per- 
sonalities produces new logics of meaning, value, and politics within 
hybrid generic forms: the videos fuse the anerotic sentimental structure 
of the infomercial and the docudrama with the pornotropic fantasies 
of the snuff film. The purpose here is to exhaust the banality of vio- 
lence to the ordinary (read white, “American”) body, to make violation 
once again a scandalous violence, and to reprivatize that body (within 
the patriarchally identified family); to recontain scandalous corporeality 
within mass culture and the minority populations of the nation; and to 
revitalize the national fantasy of abstract intimacy, but, this time, in a 
body that, visually available in its pure origin, receives protection from 
the juridical and immoral betrayals of national capitalism let loose by 
feminism and Roe versus Wade. 

Let me briefly lay out the national contours in which the fetal image 
became not just captioned but spoken for, using the aforementioned 
videos as examples of the analogy that has become common between 
the fetus, the woman, and the nation. The Silent Scream is narrated by 
Dr. Bernard Nathanson, cofounder of the National Abortion Rights 
League (NARAL) and a self-described converted ex-abortionist. The 
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video uses sonograms and implied fetal consciousness to democratize 
the expertise that will, he hopes, redefine American personhood. Eclipse 
of Reason, another Nathanson production, enlists the authority of tele- 
vision to place the fissure between the moral and the juridical nation in 
the context of both a global jeremiad and the authority of the Holly- 
wood star system. Charlton Heston introduces Eclipse of Reason, lend- 
ing his aura as Hollywood’s Moses and as public representative of the 
NRA to broadcast true patriotic antinomian credentials. Finally, Let Me 
Live projects as a postpolitical, utopian horizon the political aims of 
the pro-life movement. It is a fetal national anthem, narrated and sung 
by Pat Boone and “thousands, maybe millions” of fetuses.*° The video’s 
textual system can only be described as an anthromorphology, for it re- 
turns the fetus visually to its disembodied state and then, as it grows, 
reinvents human time, space, value, and subjectivity by giving it a col- 
lective and an individual voice, or, more particularly, a voice-over. 

The Silent Scream premiered in 1984 in a media whirl of controversy 
around the authenticity of the “real time” abortion it shows. These de- 
bates were incited by the truth claims of the very first frames: Opening 
with a warning that explicit material will follow and with the credit line 
for “An American Portrait Film’s Educational Production,” the text 
then moves to its first image, a sonogram. The triangular image of sonar 
waves is surrounded by nothing, a plain orange matte, and a voice say- 
ing, “Now we can discern the chilling silent scream on the face of this 
child, who is now facing imminent extinction.” The “now” repeated in 
this sentence refers to a number of coterminous temporalities: now, in 
the viewing of this film, now, in the history of science, now in the his- 
tory of the world, and now in the magical time of textuality, where the 
repetition of the destruction of the fetus is always “imminent,” for this 
fetus is all fetuses—from the point of view of its standing in the law. 
The issues arising from the claim that a videotaped sonogram is “real 
time” are plain, but when The Silent Scream finally enters its narrative, it 
is the history of science that establishes its transformation of expertise. 
Nathanson opens the conversation autobiographically: “When I was a 
medical student in 1949, there was no science called fetology. We were 
taught that there was something in the uterus, but it really was an article 
of faith as to whether or not it was a human being and whether or not 
that human being had any unique qualities.” Since the 1970s, the sci- 
ence of fetology exploded with methods such as “ultrasound imaging, 
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electronic fetal heart monitoring, hysteroscopy, radio immunochemistry, 
and a host of other dazzling technologies which today constitute, in 
fact, the corpus of the science of fetology. . .. Those technologies, those 
apparatuses, that we use every day have convinced us that the unborn 
child is indistinguishable in any way from us.” This is to say that “our” 
ordinary practice is already way ahead of our conceptualization of it. 
As he tells this story, Nathanson speaks technically about what ultra- 
sound is. He then names the instruments that the abortionist uses on 
the fetus; he uses plastic models of fetuses, larger than actual size, for 
purposes of demonstration, and then, switching from infomercial to 
docudrama format, crosscuts his representation of the abortion on the 
plastic baby, with the abortion viewed on real time ultrasound-wave 
images. In his play-by-play narration of the abortion in real time, each 
movement of the medical utensil, and each response of the fetus, is 
registered and interpreted; the apparent movement taking place inside, 
from the abortion, as shown on the monitor, and the simulated abor- 
tion happening outside, on the plastic baby, not only brings the violence 
closer to “you,” the consumer, who is asked to choose between identi- 
fication with the baby or with the medical personnel, with their power, 
money, and jargon. Nathanson comments, indeed, that medical person- 
nel who have watched this representation, as we have, have undergone 
conversion experiences (they report these experiences on film in Eclipse 
of Reason) and have left behind the practice of abortion forever. This 
instance of technical and emotional pedagogy is followed by a series 
of arguments about the kind of context the United States provides for 
abortion. After giving the annual figures on American abortion, he as- 
sociates, covertly, the U.S. government with the Mafia, who apparently 
now runs profitable abortion clinics much as it ran gin mills during 
Prohibition, in an analogous evil, underground industry promoted by 
a bad federal law. This information segment is followed by one that 
repeats the structure of the voice intoning over the silently screaming 
sonogram; over pictures of silent crying women, victimized by abortion, 
Nathanson begins the nationalist argument: that this film should be a 
part of the law’s standard of informed consent, and that “I refuse to 
believe that Americans, who have put men on the moon, can’t devise a 
better solution than the resort to violence.” At “moon,” the image text 
moves to a picture of a man on the moon, and then to a fetus: and at 
the moment the film ends, an image of Mount Rushmore flashes on the 
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screen, as if to remind us that (1) in nature, all presidents were fetuses; 
(2) presidents are vulnerable like fetuses; and (3) the monumentalizing 
memory of American political life should provide the kinds of guaran- 
tees of celebrity for each and every American, not just the ones whose 
futurity is secured by the privileges of the political public sphere. In 
sum, America follows the condition of the fetus. Thus, the typologi- 
cal construction of another abortion broadside: “Abortion is destroying 
America’s future; one life at a time.” 

The aim of The Silent Scream is to establish “documentation” that will 
transform the decision to abort from an effect of feeling or desire to the 
rational effect of true knowledge. Nathanson insists that this objective, 
graphic information would simply exterminate the capacity to advocate 
abortion: technical information about the sensations that both the fe- 
tus and the mother will experience during the procedure will have to 
substitute for the shaky vicissitudes of desire or mystification. Since the 
woman would see in it that the fetus consents to nothing, no woman, 
in Nathanson’s view, would knowingly consent to abortion. The woman 
who aborts must then be blinded by liberal ideology, which has neither 
medical expertise nor the theoretical capacity to understand the pain of 
human embodiment. The fetus, in contrast, feels the unmediated truth, 
and its condition thus must be considered the truth of human existence. 
While Nathanson acknowledges that pro-choice advocates argue cor- 
rectly that the self-understanding of a pregnant woman ought to figure 
prominently in decisions about abortion, and that without that right 
to exercise her capacity, she would earn the credentials of the victim 
so central to the vision of pro-life doctrine, he downplays the woman’s 
pain as merely a social problem, minimal in the face of “life,” a.k.a the 
fetus, itself. 

If The Silent Scream uses the new reproductive technologies to recon- 
struct the identitarian logic of natural extension from fetus through 
science to national identity, Eclipse of Reason connects the new infor- 
mation technologies to a reconstructed global history to tell the story 
of abortion in America. This shift in focus from the conscience of 
the individual spectating consumer to the national mass-media public 
is coordinated with the much broader global consciousness of Ec/ipse, 
which sees the national crisis in terms of a moral, economic, and im- 
perial world emergency. While the internal matter of the video repeats 
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much of the same information and imaging that characterizes The Silent 
Scream, the narrative frame around Eclipse of Reason expresses the need 
for a political, mass-cultural consciousness to match the ethical and 
scientific claims made in the first instance. The frame is performed by 
Heston, here in its entirety: 


There were over 150,000 open-heart operations performed in this country every 
year. Did you know that? Probably you did, or a good documentary’s about it 
on television all the time. We all know something about single- and double- 
bypass surgeries and how many lives have been saved, and that’s good. But 
the kind of surgery most frequently done in America is abortion, and that’s 
not meant to save lives. In this country, we perform and submit to one and 
one-half million abortions every year—that’s ten times the number of open- 
heart surgeries. Now, the average abortion only takes five or six minutes, but 
they’ve never shown a complete operation on any television channel, any time, 
and that’s not good. That’s a big part of what television is for, to explore pub- 
lic questions we care about. Abortion is surely that—the feelings generated, 
the passionate debates and the issues, safety, morality, long-term consequences. 
All these intrude on the public conscience much more strongly than any sur- 
gery ever has. Political candidates are not expected to take a stand on coronary 
bypass. The Supreme Court has yet to rule on the constitutionality of heart 
transplants. People don’t take to the streets in thousands to demonstrate their 
opinions on artificial hearts. Yet, the press and television tell us a lot more about 
heart surgery than they ever have about abortion. I think the media have failed 
here badly in what they claim is their responsibility to inform the public who 
will make the final decisions on abortion. If you’re looking at me on television 
now, then they’ve accepted that responsibility to inform. 

The film you're about to see is graphic. Some of you may find it too graphic: 
there’s blood, and death, we all remember the horror of the film from the death 
camps in Europe, the grisly images of the broken victims of Hiroshima, I was 
in Ethiopia myself —you ll recall the gut-wrenching pictures of starving babies 
we sent back from there. Well, the babies in this film are not starving. But 
with those other terrible images, they serve the right of the people to know, 
to know the victim. When he accepted the Nobel Prize, Elie Wiesel said, “I 
swore never to be silent whenever or wherever human beings endure suffering 
and humiliation. We must always take sides. Neutrality helps the oppressor, 


never the victim. Silence encourages the tormentor, never the tormented.” No 
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one has ever spoken more eloquently than that on behalf of the victim. Since 
1973, abortion has claimed more than twenty million mute and innocent vic- 


tims. This film speaks for them. The silence has to stop. 


The broken body of the fetus hovers over this monologue like a ghost, 
but there is no fetal image here, just Heston. His masculine authority 
offers up the form of celebrity power as a sign of what all political 
agents must seize: since the media has failed to assume its obligation 
to inform us about the true state of the global/national body, each pro- 
life activist/consumer must in essence decome Charlton Heston. What 
would this transformative identification mean? To refuse the false posi- 
tion of neutrality would be to seek and broadcast painful knowledge 
about the painful world, all over the land. It would be to think Afri- 
can/Jew/Fetus. It would be to remember important failures in America’s 
political leadership. 

Heston’s segment is immediately followed by an announcement that 
“during the next eight minutes, this child will be destroyed before your 
eyes.” But even if the violence we witness in the video pains us, this is 
Armageddon, the violence to end all violence. For the terrible images 
of truth we see are the price we have to pay for a terrible political sys- 
tem, whose global, national, and local parameters are made graphic in 
the text with maps imprinted by statistics and with the transnation- 
ally exported photographs of pain, such as those Heston mentions from 
Ethiopia. To take on the star aura, the aura of supercitizenship, he tells 
us, We must assume custody of the fetal body, represent it like an actor 
or a politician. And to represent it politically is to caption it, to speak 
to it, around it, with it, for it. 

The video itself is the usual encyclopedia of technical information: 
an aborted fetus in still and moving pictures; a real and a plastic dem- 
onstration; a sequence of national maps and statistics that join with 
both technical and commonsense definitions of personhood to recon- 
struct expertise; a wide variety of ignorant responses by people on the 
street and by postabortion subjects experiencing trauma about abor- 
tion, whose deficiencies provide the historical necessity for the video’s 
promotion of a new and sacred Enlightenment, involving a knowledge 
revolution that will eclipse the eclipse of reason that abortion betokens. 
In the video’s final section, two montage sequences summarize the les- 
son. Nathanson introduces them to document “the unmistakable trade- 
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mark of the irrational violence that has pervaded the twentieth century. 
There’s no rightful place for violence in a world of reason. Those quali- 
ties which grace such a world of light and reason are kindness, compas- 
sion, patience, and love. This is the face of the world of violence.” This 
speech is followed by a montage punctuated by music, with no voice- 
over: (1) aborted baby-mound on table; (2) protestor being bit by police dog; 
(3) Hiroshima; (4) Khaddafi; (5) needle/drug/arm; (6) “terrorist” in stocking 
cap throwing bomb; (7) the sign of a destroyed abortion clinic— “George R. 
Tiller, M.D., PA., Women’s Health Care PA.”; (8) two hooded Klansmen; 
(9) bag lady; (10) Ethiopian starving child. This trauma montage requires 
no voice-over, because the violence it represents is iconic: traumas made 
famous in the mediascape of everyday news and entertainment. The 
text holds out this chain of violence as a site of proliferation—there is 
no end in sight to its catalogue of destruction. But because the pro-life 
movement wants to return to a body bounded by ordinary, unspectacu- 
lar dignity, the video offers another montage: (1) Mother Teresa holding 
a baby (over which it is announced, “This is the face of the world of 
love”); (2) man standing behind a wheelchair sharing laughter with a man 
in a chair; (3) two women hugging; (4) wedding picture; (5) mother and 
baby; (6) grandmother and young boy; (7) two women with two babies; 
(8) family portrait; (9) yawning baby and smiling mother; (10) little kids 
playing musical instruments. 

“What kind of a world do you want?” is the last line of the video, 
meaning “Which montage are you in?” These images are thus the new 
sentimental icons of national culture, images of virtuous pain and evil 
power. These are the choices offered up for the future of personhood in 
America: In the first, pain is political, regulated by nations, racism, im- 
perialism, and global capitalism; it is public, a terrified and terrorized 
world of/in black and white. The counterdiscursive pro-life field of plea- 
sure is, in contrast, intimate, familial, corporeal, nonpenetrative, inter- 
generational, and historical only in the private sense, imbued with the 
sensuality of color. It promotes a relation among surfaces and suggests a 
world where the only means necessary for survival is love and where all 
bodies have one “face.” For if love is your capital, a world that chooses it 
will beget no poverty, racism, or government. Pain proves victimization; 
victimization signals unjust power; the world of light will be achieved 
only when the body is safe for the future. This is what star power is, 
and here celluloid becomes the fantasy substance of the human body. 
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You will notice that fetal and pregnant bodies have practically evapo- 
rated from my own discussion of these pro-life videos. What I have 
been trying to describe here, indeed, is the process by which the fetus 
was produced, invested with aura and scandal, and then made banal— 
as its minor existence in the montage of national icons in Eclipse of Rea- 
son demonstrates. Let me summarize. When the fetus was an article of 
fantasy or faith, as in “Fat,” it was either indescribable or multiply de- 
scribable. It provided a structure of improvisation, which opened a space 
for change beyond what the female narrator knew how to desire, much 
less depict. Her voice-over is thus partial and intuitive in its construc- 
tion of ways bodies might be imagined acting in excess of themselves, 
to unleash new species of identity. When the fetus became available to 
photography, making “life” miraculous in a new way, it came to occupy 
a new scale of existence, often taking up an entire frame like a por- 
trait. In the process of becoming bigger, it pushed the externally visible 
bodies involved in reproducing it outside of the family picture, making 
the mother and the father, I think, ancestors before their time. 

As it became more in play as a political substance, the fetus’s ico- 
nicity became a nostalgic horizon. The narrative of fetal violation by 
bad mothers and unjust nations was visually confirmed by images that 
shuttled between the still, perfect stereotypicality of the fetal icon and 
the icon’s horrifying violation—by the nation, by persons, by forced his- 
toricity. The solution these texts offer is to reimagine America as a place 
where, paradoxically, the body is safe, but only as a stereotype. This is 
a political fantasy of the end of history, in a realm of postpolitics, be- 
yond everyday life, maternity, racism, law, regulation; it is represented 
as a possibility for us by the hyperspace of mass culture, whose very 
commitment to pleasure produces a clean, well-lighted decontextual- 
ized celebrity. 

The celebrity’s capacity to move through space unimpeded by ob- 
stacles in the mode of imperial being not only repossesses the constitu- 
tional ideal of abstract personhood but does it in a body. Thus, although 
this discourse remains maternalist and patriotic, it can only imagine 
the fetus, the mother, and the nation with one “face”; although it is 
a rhetoric suspicious of the bodily pleasure and sexuality mass culture 
promises, it still sees in this displacement of the juridical to the simu- 
lated national culture a route to constructing new fantasy norms, not 
only of pleasure but of citizenship. 
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6. NOT A PRETTY PICTURE: THE CINEMA OF THE FETUS 
AND NATIONAL EMBODIMENT 


In short, your fetus is what you eat—and what you don’t eat. As you can prob- 
ably guess, a baby made up of candy bars and colas is quite different from a 
baby made up of whole grain breads and milk. . . . Not a pretty picture. . . . 
While you can eat what you choose to eat, a fetus has no choice. It eats what 
you've chosen, whether the selection serves its nutritional interests or not. It 
can’t order in a bowl of shredded wheat to supplement your breakfast dough- 
nut, or an extra serving of protein to augment that lunchtime hot dog. It can’t 
leave the fries if it’s surfeited with fat, or opt for a glass of milk instead of that 
cola when the craving is for calctum.— Arlene Eisenberg, Heidi E. Murkoff, 
Sandee E. Hathaway, What to Eat When You're Expecting 


The celebrity fetus is among us now, starring in political documentaries, 
Hollywood films, commodity advertisements, and home videos.** Like 
all celebrities, the identity its body coordinates exists fully in a pub- 
lic sphere of superpersonhood, where it radiates authenticity and elicits 
strong identification—in part by the miraculous “auratic” ways its own 
magnificent body can be represented and in part by its displacement 
from an authentic voice. For although the fetus may be a living thing, 
it is also, as a representation, always a special effect.” This is a condi- 
tion of extreme vulnerability and also of immense power, and its effects 
and authority go way beyond their narrative articulation. In this sense, 
the fetus follows the celebrity logic of the diva, whose majesty derives 
from her bigness on the screen, her intimacy with pain and death, her 
capacity to survive by being a space of permission for the expression and 
bodily demonstration of excess sentiment. The difference is that the diva 
has a voice, and it matches her body for bigness. The new reproductive 
media have attempted to disavow this difference in ways that have radi- 
cally reframed how political identity is represented in a national context. 
This has to do with the refraction of the commodity form in the con- 
struction of postmodern American personal identity, subjectivity, and 
identification. I close with two related, but not identical, examples. 

Pat Boone’s Let Me Live is an MTV-style music video that estab- 
lishes the conditions of lyric subjectivity for the fetus. The conceit of 
the song is a dream, Boone’s dream, of a chorus of fetal voices that 
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sing to him in his sleep, in the mode of a children’s choir. The fetal 
voices he hears appear to him as myriad stars, or as a thousand points of 
light; they converge on the camera lens like snowflakes on a car wind- 


” 6 


shield. He remembers the dream as “indescribable,” “so profound/so 
troubling/[he] woke up trembling in tears”; but when he wakes he 
knows that “thousands of unborn children were singing to me/from 
their mothers’ wombs/and they’re not just mindless bits of flesh/they’re 
human beings.” What has happened to take him from the “indescrib- 
able” moment of feeling to a place of expertise? The genre of the fetal 
song that Boone’s commentary frames is something called the fetal 
diary, and it is a major invention of the pro-life movement, although 
not historically unprecedented. In this diary, the fetus records its sen- 
sations from the moment of conception and establishes a prehistory to 
any public sign of its existence. The internal narrative of “Let Me Live” 
extends from one to three months, beginning before the moment the 
imperfect maternal body can register knowledge of itself and ending 
when the fetus realizes the mother knows it exists. The visuals are suf- 
fused with crosscutting between fetal images and slow-motion images 
of visibly generic, happy family life. It does this to establish that the fe- 
tus knows about, and participates in, family life long before the mother 
even knows the fetus exists. In the meantime, the fetus speaks to Pat 
Boone. Presumably, it speaks to him because he has a personal relation 
to God, and perhaps because he himself is a “star,” and stars respond 
to him. It ts also because he is not a mother that he can experience what she 
cannot feel in her body. She is numb to her knowledge, while he trembles 
from the sensation of it. 

It is hard to think of a better example of how powerfully the diva 
fetus annihilates what Nathanson calls the merely “social”: class, race, 
gender, sexuality, nationality, global economy, and markets in reproduc- 
tive technology and policy. All of the obstacles to constructing generic 
expectations for personhood itself are not merely marginalized or re- 
placed here—as they are in the earlier examples—they are canceled out 
as material for knowledge and memory. The fetal diary is the origin of 
a new history, in which that material cannot become information. The 
fetus is incompetent to think about power as contingent. It speaks only 
of God’s creation. 

But this kind of propaganda about power and ethics is not intrinsic to 
the cinematic attribution of voice to the fetal body. Amy Heckerling’s 
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Look Who's Talking films take up and exploit the problem in a sophis- 
ticated, and a sophistic, way, demonstrating what Paula Treichler has 
called “the national spirit of utter confusion” with respect to the mean- 
ing and the value of reproduction.” The films are caught in a cluster 
of contradictions organized around questions of survival. Linking the 
logics of feminist consciousness to pro-life arguments about person- 
hood, the mother and the fetus live parallel plots; staging problems of 
intimacy and technical competence at negotiating metropolitan culture, 
sexuality, and motherhood, the films demonstrate the contexts for their 
comedy as saturated by real, hard problems for women, but they also 
entertain consumers through a slapstick dialectic of feminine/maternal 
failure and mastery. 

As for fetal representation itself, each film seems to come right out of 
Pat Boone’s and George Bush’s image archive, while also demonstrat- 
ing genuine political distance from the semiotic field it uses. They each 
climax their opening scene of copulation with a similar one that takes 
place visually in the tissues of the penis, vagina, and uterus. Adopting, 
as well, the mise en scéne of music video, they represent conception in 
the form of a primal sexual violence, the rape of an egg by a sperm. 
The egg, which has a female voice, never wants to be penetrated by the 
sperm, who has been egged on to this deed by the enthusiasm of other 
hearty, vocal male-voiced sperm produced in the ejaculation and by a 
Beach Boys sound track gloss. The sperm always want to penetrate 
the egg, and there always seems to be an egg ready to be penetrated: 
heterosex appears to tend naturally toward reproduction, whether or 
not the persons having it are having it for mere pleasure. Indeed, each 
of these conceptions are “accidents.” On penetration, the child is con- 
ceived immediately, in a burst of starry points of light. Soon thereafter, 
the embryos are talking that nondigetic fetus-talk, where ordinariness 
and celebrity meet, in the celluloid voices of Bruce Willis, Joan Rivers, 
and Roseanne.** 

Yet, the films do narrate as a symptomatic social problem the becom- 
ing-stereotypical of the modern woman—usually white, middle-class 
status, and American. Anna Tsing argues that “in inverting all that 
is proper, [modern] ‘anti-mothers’ join female monsters of the 1960s 
and 1970s—monsters such as the fat woman (the anti-beauty) and the 
female boss—in the ongoing production and negotiation of gender.” * 
In Look Who's Talking, Kirstie Alley plays a high-powered accountant, 
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covertly involved with George Segal, a client who runs a company 
named Chubby Charles.** Segal plays a middle-aged white man with 
a tight stomach who displays enormous pictures of hugely fat art deco 
women on the walls of his office while surrounded by women with eat- 
ing disorders and pushing products that encourage identification with 
fat. He is, in other words, a hysteric addicted to a world of compulsive 
consumption but in disavowal of his own desire for it—which is why 
he falls for his accountant, whose job is to keep track of appetite and 
accumulation without indulging in it herself. 

Segal says, nonetheless, that he cannot divorce his wife, because she 
is bulimic (and “loses five pounds every time I say the word ‘divorce’ ”). 
Shortly after this conversation, we cut to Alley’s head in the toilet, dis- 
charging loud vomiting sounds. This tableau seems pathological, mo- 
mentarily. While she first seems to be imitating the lover’s wife by 
vomiting, it turns out that this is morning sickness, and that Alley is 
pregnant. The fat that she will gain happily is proper heterosexual fat, 
and she is not doomed to mime the emaciated starvation of the desper- 
ate wife nor the autoerotic amplitude we witnessed as a social offense 
in “Fat.” 

Although Alley is out of control, has transgressive sex, overeats in 
public, makes scenes, hits men, and yells and screams, she always looks 
robust and beautiful. She drinks apple juice; she eats entire Dove Bars. 
There is a kind of glow to heterosexual fat, although it is accompanied 
by terror that it might remain postpartum, and turn into the other, im- 
moral kind. John Travolta, who by chance helps to deliver her child (and 
then follows the condition of the fetus by becoming its father), remarks 
with approval that after the birth Alley quickly recoups her “figure,” 
her cultural capital. But unmarried, and with no visible sign of her on- 
going heterosexuality, which has been kept implicit by the love affair’s 
illicitness, Alley remains abnormal. The film’s code word for this con- 
dition is /esbian, a term of disgrace she twice encounters. Because she is 
unintelligible at the very moment she should be most pregnantly iconic, 
she is caught in the discourse of sexual difference, capital exchange, 
class turmoil, sexual humiliation, and compulsory heterosexuality. This 
is the stuff of comedy. The films do not minimize its significance, or 
typicality, for a minute.*’ Alley’s assertion of control over sexuality and 
reproduction disturbs the gender norms of her class: her decline in 
status licenses the love plot she enters with Travolta, a working-class 
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cab driver, who aspires to transcend ground transportation by becoming 
a pilot (the melodrama of his class ascension through marriage moti- 
vates Look Who's Talking, Too). 

In the last months of Alley’s pregnancy, she walks into her cheat- 
ing lover’s office just as a beautiful woman leaves it. Alley whines, 
“Albert, do you think that woman out there is pretty?” and announces, 
in contrast, “I look like a big fat pilgrim.” She says this because she is 
wearing a black dress with a white collar, the way an American pilgrim 
might, and in saying this makes herself iconic, but also archaic, a body 
from the past. Her alterity to herself is a sign of what happens when 
an icon fails, becomes historical. Alley’s self-description, on the other 
hand, designates a condition of coerced, alienated nationality and af- 
filiates her with the stereotypes of African American women and other 
corporeal outsiders who have provided much matter for Hollywood 
comedy (although it must be noted that none of the fetus-driven come- 
dies Hollywood cinema and television have generated feature African 
American, Hispanic, Asian, or strongly ethnicized women, who are still 
marked as class and therefore as nontranscendent, noncitizen subjects 
in the American popular cultural lexicon. These marked subjects have 
been available only, if at all, for maternal melodrama).* 

Alley’s portrait of herself as a pilgrim amounts to a mere breath she 
takes before diving back into the search for a comfortable stereotype to 
inhabit, like a snail. But as mass nationality and mass culture meet on 
Alley’s body to stage a contest between hegemonic and marginal stereo- 
types, and as we witness her screwball incompetence at both the small 
and important technicalities of the body in everyday life, the foreign- 
ness of the fat, pregnant, female American pilgrim seems a good place 
to suspend this genealogy of the hybrid icon of fetal motherhood— 
its uncanny scale, its double interiority, its irreducibly complex corpo- 
reality—not with an astrological image of the imperial fetus itself, nor 
an icon of sacred stellar maternity, but with a constellation of questions 
about gender and fetality, and the state of nationality. 

The pro-life image of the nation as parent with a compelling interest 
in its children/citizens has produced a discourse of autonomous fetality 
—a cruel, inhuman image, both because of the vulnerability of its body 
and because of its violent expropriation from the maternal site. The 
structure of rescue that this image forces any ethical subject to assume 
almost invariably erases another image, and with devastating effects: of 
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women’s adult bodies that act in history and have value beyond their 
specific place in the sacred national temporality of reproduction. The 
pilgrimage of women toward citizenship travels a map made of multiple, 
overlapping, semitransparencies. There is the scenic route of natural ex- 
tension, in which girls naturally reproduce, producing new generations 
of Americans; the civic, interstate route of national everyday life, in 
which a maternal ethic is limited to the realm of the social and denies 
the importance of politics for women or for the construction of the col- 
lective good life; and on another map, covered with incomplete roads 
and dotted lines, is the national space yet to be zoned, where women 
might experience their value as something other than, exorbitant to, the 
infantile national public sphere, in which fetuses star as citizen celebri- 
ties and women appear as little more than stage mothers to the nation. 
It is this condition of pilgrimage—through public spheres, where iden- 
tity forms are undergoing rapid and uneven transformation of scale and 
value—that makes the woman, despite all appearances, both a citizen 
manqué and “our” expert witness to the crisis in conceiving, not just of 
children but of democratic political agency in contemporary America. 


7. CODA: ‘HI, HON!’ OR, HOW I GOT MY EVIDENCE 


When the woman in “Fat” experiences her customer’s fat agency as 
a lesson in the power of pregnancy, the fetus she imagines producing 
is unreal to her, an object of a fantasy game in which public norms 
of corporeal discipline and transgression provide an opportunity not 
for changing but for imagining or teasing change toward some barely 
evolved horizon. Fatness suggested the effacement of a violated person- 
ality by a surplus of body; it was less clear what, if anything, would 
happen under the new regime of superpersonhood. When I first imag- 
ined this essay, I thought I would have to write something about my 
own relation to fat, thinking that my readers would wonder, Is she fat? 
Since the paper’s first incarnation was as a talk, this anxiety faded: the 
audience had ocular evidence. 

I have no anxiety about my reader thinking that I am a fetus (although 
I was), but I find that I cannot allay questions that my encounters with 
fetality have raised, questions of evidence, of professional discourse, 
and of autobiography. When I decided to write this essay, I thought it 
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would be about the reinvention of American personhood from the point 
of view of fetal inner space. I suspected that the sound waves of the 
sonogram and the special effects of the photograph had secured a privi- 
leged perspective that continues to incite “opportunistic” changes in 
the legal and aesthetic domination of identity meanings in America. I 
expected to trace the escalating competition between the fetal “person” 
in the abstract, whose virtue and value appears morally uncontestable, 
and the women who claim priority over their bodies, although in the 
fundamentalist epoch of the 1980s, women’s very capacity to think, to 
choose, to act politically, and to desire nonreproductive sex made their 
very claims of authority appear suspect, grotesque, self-indulgent, and 
immoral, like fat.2” 

Under the pressure of isolating this problem in its condensed forms, 
I surveyed the cinema of the fetus for the ways it situates national 
and sexual fantasy in the same discursive field: for example, 2007: 4 
Space Odyssey and its comic inversion in Joe Dante’s/Steven Spielberg’s 
Innerspace, the works of David Cronenberg that dramatize reproductive 
technologies (The Brood, Videodrome, Dead Ringers), Look Who's Talking 
and Look Who's Talking, Too, surrogacy films such as Immediate Family. 
Because the reproductive maternal body is considered broken or irrele- 
vant in this moment of feminist backlash and imperial fetology, I also 
thought it necessary to read professional and lay pregnancy books—in 
particular, to compare the relation between professional discourses on 
fetal and maternal bodies and the kinds of communication addressed 
to the non“professionals,” the mothers.*° I was particularly interested 
in popular notions of fetal and maternal health, especially where the 
nutritional interests of the fetus seemed to clash with the anxiety new 
mothers regularly report about losing the “baby fat” gained during 
pregnancy.’ My university library had no books of this sort. So I called 
my sister, Valerie, who had just had a child. I asked her advice. After 
rattling off a bibliography, she offered to send me some of her favorite 
books, as well as a videotape of the sonogram her husband, Richard, 
had taken. The tape she sent me, titled Zak Davis: Sonogram te Two 
Years, incorporates more than I had expected. Valerie enclosed a note 
with the videotape: “Richard thought you might like to see Zak grow 
up, so he included highlights from his first two years.” 

The contents of this tape moved and informed me in ways I could 
not have predicted. As I thought about bringing into representation the 
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banalization of the fetus in America, the affective charge of the tape cre- 
ated static in my thinking: precisely what did the language of national 
public spheres, identity politics, fetal motherhood, commodity identifi- 
cation, and mass culture have to do with the tape that my brother-in- 
law constructed and that my sister circulated privately to me? How did 
this communication from personal life provide information about the 
distortions of scale that govern the struggle being waged, on behalf of 
the fetus, over the national future? This fight is being cast as a struggle 
over sexual propriety, over national privilege, over what counts as a 
claim to justice in American history itself. But even this description for- 
gets that the “body” over which this strife continues is (1) two bodies, 
sutured; (2) a corporeal complexity inhabited as a fact of ordinary ex- 
perience; and (3) a realm of activity and agency whose untranslatability 
into the discourse of nationality remains a vitalizing and threatening 
political irritant. Thus the contingency of this familial communication; 
the ease with which the videotape provided a local context for reading 
the fetus; the “softness” of the anecdotal evidence: these accidents of 
information must be read as not only mine but as part of a communica- 
tion network about fetality, family, and the technology of memory that 
enters the register of public discourse in ways oblique to the rest of this 
essay.” In this coda, I want to trace three moments in the production 
of fetal privacy, all involving an encounter between the technology and 
the contingency of reproductive knowledge, to provide a counter to my 
working assumption that mass publicity is the dominant horizon of re- 
productive meaning in contemporary America. Publicity, indeed, is not 
simply public. The affective charge in the abortion controversy, as with 
all identity struggles, partly arises from the anxiety that social change 
provokes, that one’s own fantasy identity appears to be up for revision 
in terms radically, incommensurably other. 


“I Love Lucy, and She Loves Me”:* Who? 


No clearer example of the anxiety wrought by changes in technology 
and privacy can be found than in the moment when, in October 1953, 
television became a reproductive technology. Due to the efforts of Desi 
Arnaz to incorporate the pregnant body of his wife, Lucille Ball, into 
that of the character Lucy Ricardo, real-time pregnancy was fictively 
narrated for the first time on American television. The nature of the 
discursive shift this plot represents involved exposing sexuality to the 
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“domestic” national market: Arnaz had to argue with Philip Morris, 
the sponsor, that the pregnancy in the private domestic space of the 
Ricardo family might actually increase consumer identification with the 
family, the show, and the products whose advertisements make narra- 
tive consumption on television seem “free.” 

Linking pregnancy to sexuality and foreignness by announcing Lucy’s 
condition in French, the episode of I Love Lucy titled “Lucy is En- 
ceinte” broke the taboo on reproductive discourse that American tele- 
vision had always honored and plotted its breaking of the silence as a 
rupture of other relations as well. Ethel walks into Lucy’s apartment: 
“Hi, honey! Where are you going so early?” ** Lucy responds that she 
feels “dauncy,” and explains that this is a word her grandmother used 
to describe feeling “bleah” without being sick. Ethel wonders if Lucy is 
“going to have a baby.” Lucy, incredulous, says “A baby?” Ethel: “Baby. 
That was my grandmother’s word for a little person.” When the preg- 
nant and ecstatic Lucy returns from the doctor, she says “We're going 
to have a baby!” Ethel responds, “We are? I’ve never had a baby be- 
fore! Or been let in on one so early.” Ricky Ricardo closes the show 
singing, “We're Having a Baby, My Baby and Me,” thus confirming 
that he, and not Ethel, is the baby’s other parent. But the early scenes 
depicting Ethel and Lucy’s confusion about the status of their intersub- 
jectivity remind us how thoroughly new knowledge about reproduction 
requires ad-libbing about identity and sociality outside of the position 
“mother.” Who is aving the baby? The people who are “let in” to the 
reproduction via the forms of intimacy the mother deploys. I Love Lucy 
introduces its consumers to pregnancy by contrasting traditional bour- 
geois fantasies of feminine masquerade with the world of everyday life 
distraction, which includes, on this show, Ricky’s parallel professional 
theatricality.*° In one scene, Lucy practices telling Ricky the news, say- 
ing “Ricky, darling, we are about to experience a blessed event,” while 
making such passionate love to her own hand that the embarrassed 
Ethel leaves the room; when Ricky finally learns, it is after Lucy has 
given up on telling him directly, and he is actually at the Copacabana in 
a tuxedo, publicly singing the song that contains the message of his own 
paternity. This surplus of failed performances reveals the frantic impro- 
visation around the new, often unpredicted knowledge that pregnancy 
heralds, especially with respect to the repeated scene of revelation: how 
do you tell, what do you tell, who do you tell, what are you telling, 
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when should you tell, even your closest friends? The technological re- 
configuration of privacy through the sign of Lucy’s pregnancy does not 
eliminate the difficulty of these questions but intensifies it, representing 
the chaos, not the certainty, of even the most authentic knowledge of 
authenticity that pregnancy represents. 


Innerspace 


When “star quality” refers to the relation between outer space and re- 
productive technologies, the aura of the natural that accompanies the 
fetus merges privacy and nationality in a way quite different than in 
the domestic scene of J Love Lucy. (Still, Ricky’s exotic Cuban figure 
and the song he sings in Spanish are signs of his alterity to the fetus, 
which becomes American by being born on television). Zoe Sofia and 
Vivian Sobchak have described expertly the national/imperial politics 
of the final image of 2007: A Space Odyssey: a huge, Lennart Nilsson- 
like fetus floating in space. This fetal image joins the movie camera and 
the special effect to the history of the telescope and the microscope’s 
centrality to national fantasy: the authenticity putatively beyond family 
and nation that science secures for empire. They describe how the ca- 
pacity to miniaturize made possible the lightness of the computer and 
the spaceship, enabling artificial knowledge to surpass self-knowledge, 
family identity, capital, politics, and earth itself; the fetus, in this regard, 
is the vehicle for merging technology with nature in its most primal in- 
carnation. Sofia argues that the aura of nuclear annihilation becomes 
a part of an imperial/patriarchal erotics that focuses on the fetus as a 
sign that pure life will exist in the universe after nuclear death; Sob- 
chak adds that “during this period, patriarchal and capitalist America 
was searching for a way to transform its moral guilt and its political, 
economic, and social failures at home and abroad into something more 
supportable. Toward the end of the seventies, popular imagery began 
transcoding American bourgeois culture’s /ack of effectivity into child-ltke 
innocence, and its failed aggressivity into a transcendent victimization.” *° 

Back on earth, nineteen years later, the same configuration of anxiety 
and aggressivity reappears in the film Innerspace (1987), a fetal screw- 
ball comedy, with its focus on the corporeal and imperial fantasies of 
the military-industrial complex. It has no interest in establishing provi- 
dence and national holiness through fetal astral projection but rather 
locates the relation between fetality and banality within contemporary 
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American history and culture. In Look Who's Talking, the fetus is a fea- 
tured player with more savvy wit and subjectivity than any adult: indeed, 
the film enacts the fetus’s auratic decay as synonymous with the pro- 
cess of growing up. Innerspace, in contrast, describes, appropriately for 
its title, the banalization of private life, of the unspectacular everyday 
failed body, sexuality, and health of everyone who lives in Postmodernia, 
U.S.A. —Silicon Valley, California. In this context, the fetus represents 
the utopian other—of everything imaginable. Untainted by the waste 
and violence of American state capitalism, corporate bureaucracies, in- 
formation culture, and consumer decadence, the miraculousness of the 
fetus is nonetheless available to Americans only by way of these very 
domains. 

In addition, the forms of corporate power available to postmodern sci- 
ence fiction are here actively mapped onto disruptions of sexual norms. 
To map the heterosexual surface of the traditional screwball comedy 
onto sexual identifications after the 1960s requires redescribing, as well, 
the relation between gender, sexuality, and codes of humiliation in the 
Hollywood film. The fetal moment of Innerspace is the effect of many 
causes: Dennis Quaid, an alcoholic, former ace Air Force officer, has 
been miniaturized and inserted into a syringe that will be shot into a 
rabbit (a rabbit test, whose archaic symbolic force as a medical test for 
pregnancy is not lost on the film); then, an attempt at international 
industrial espionage (the animus that drives the “plot”) disrupts and 
botches the injection of Quaid into the rabbit; the scientist who escapes 
with the needle that contains Quaid gets shot from behind, staggers 
into a mall, where Martin Short, a grocery store cashier, has just pur- 
chased cruise tickets; the scientist injects Dennis Quaid into Martin 
Short’s derriere. The backside has been designated the body part of 
erotic choice by the end of the film’s first segment, as a butt-naked 
Quaid is left howling on the streets of San Francisco after his journal- 
ist girlfriend, Meg Ryan, strips him of his towel, his sexual security, 
his self-esteem. This cathexis on, and injection into, the male derriere 
signifies this as an AIDS- and certainly a gay-conscious text, although 
not in a coherent way: the exchange of fluids and bodies in this sexual 
triangle plays a crucial role in vitalizing masculine heterosexuality in 
the narrative. Martin Short’s femininity, established by his well-known 
Katharine Hepburn impersonation, is central to the star aura of the text; 
but Short, playing a nervous, sexually insipid hypochondriac, is actually 
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masculinized and heterosexualized by carrying Quaid in his body. In- 
seminated with Quaid, he gets to be a spy, a policeman, a knight; he 
gets to act as a sexual relay between Quaid and Ryan. 

In sum, Jnnerspace offers a kind of polymorphous sexual mobility as 
the heterosexuality of late capitalism. In the key scene of fetal imag- 
ing, Short romantically kisses Ryan and through his saliva transfers 
Quaid into her body. At first, Quaid, confused by the huge rush of fluid 
Short’s arousal provokes in his body, floats in her body unaware, think- 
ing he has remained in Short’s. Suddenly, as his spaceship floats down, 
Quaid beholds a shocking thing: a fetus Ryan carries, a fetus Quaid and 
Ryan begot in the days when he was bigger than a sperm. The scene 
remasculinizes Quaid. He becomes a master of knowledge and its dis- 
ciplinarian: on finally emerging from Short’s body, his first question to 
Ryan is, “Why didn’t you tell me?” Of course, she doesn’t know that 
she’s pregnant. 

One lesson of Innerspace is that the cinematic fetus registers the 
emergence of cyborg masculinity, in contrast to the transformation of 
feminine power in the situation of the comedy in I Love Lucy. In addi- 
tion, Innerspace shows that the cinematic meaning of “inner space” cir- 
culating around the fetus increasingly depends on conventions of com- 
munication outside of a sacred/national discourse of “abstract” power. 
It takes up, instead, as crisis, the secular emplotment of patriarchal 
sexual intersubjectivity in an age of miniaturization. (As one charac- 
ter says in Innerspace: “Space is a flop. Miniaturization, Jack: that’s the 
ticket.”) Miniaturization—or diminished expectations? The comedy of 
Innerspace is dark and bleeds into the male melodrama that the pub- 
lic cinema of reproductive technology repeatedly stages: nightmares in 
which American white men can no longer assume a priori jurisdiction 
over space, nation, women, knowledge, scale, and size—in science, poli- 
tics, and everyday life. 


Zak Davis: From Sonogram to Two Years 


We can assume, by now, that the overt ideological communication em- 
bodied in the fetus refers to the semiotic fields of abortion, heterosexu- 
ality, gender properties, constitutional law, and national fantasy. But if 
the fetus must be revealed, must become photogenic, the historic infor- 
mation about power, authenticity, and futurity in the public sphere that 
its figure condenses must be linked to its historicity as a sign of the ordi- 
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nary, as well. I have noted the new forms of affectivity that sonographic 
representation has generated for mothers. Their sensational knowledge 
of pregnancy superceded by the technical mastery of fetology, women 
report adapting to the prebirth personhood by giving the fetus interim 
names, framing its image, sharing it with friends and relatives. Hard 
evidence for this emerging transformation in the boundedness of do- 
mestic privacy is hard to come by, though the social energy generated 
by circulating sonograms and other new prenatal information is easy 
to come by anecdotally.*” Ask anyone who has recently been pregnant. 
After seeing sonograms, my sister Valerie named one fetus “Buford” and 
another “Spud”; my sister-in-law called hers “Cletus the Fetus”; one 
friend named hers “Shrimp,” another “Thumper,” and so on. A stan- 
dard comic hieroglyph for this unprecedented phenomenon can also be 
found in an MTV-style video montage following the progress of Kirstie 
Alley’s pregnancy in Look Who's Talking. Going through the motions 
of pregnancy sans husband, she gathers her women friends around her. 
Among sequences of their comic incompetence in decorating the baby’s 
room and putting together baby furniture, the women cluster around 
Alley to coo at a series of sonogram images. 

The nostalgic energy for a family that has never existed incites the 
new reproductive technologies—which now include cinema and tele- 
vision—to exploit commodity identification for the purposes of pro- 
moting “family values” that are said to exist outside of politics. The 
“family” is constituted by control over knowledge and representation, 
and has little to do with anyone’s everyday practice or performance. We 
have seen, in Look Who's Talking, that the motivation for domesticity 
that the cinema of the fetus represents might be as simple as that of a 
screwball comedy, in which the comedy of remarriage is modified into a 
comedy of marriage: the body of the sexually active, the single, and the 
pregnant woman represents the “family” already broken, a body whose 
wholeness resides only in the romantic fantasy lives of Alley and her 
friends. The creative child-care collaboration of Alley and John Travolta 
retrieves that fantasy into the reality of the film by the end, when Alley 
has a second baby and makes a nuclear, natural family from the scraps 
of the coarse one. 

Zak Davis: Sonogram to Two Years is similarly a document of family- 
making, and it would be easily characterized as a document tracing the 
willed fulfillment of privileged stereotypes. But I have tried to show 
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that the fact of stereotypicality denotes not the exception of identity 
formation in America but the conventional capital of mass national cul- 
ture, the place where glamour and ordinariness meet in practical sub- 
jectivities. This videotape opens in the sonogram room, where my sister 
(Valerie), my mother (Joanne), the technician (?), and my brother-in- 
law (Richard) are commenting on the sonogram screen. Valerie and 
my mother are briefly visible in this scene; otherwise, the commen- 
tary is disembodied and the sonogram machine dominates the frame. 
Richard’s voice carries a great deal of authority—he’s a doctor, and he 
knows how to make home videos and to interpret the images Valerie 
generates. “Say ‘hi,’ hon,” Richard says to Valerie in the opening shot. 
“Hi, hon!” she says. Throughout, my sister makes jokes about her body 
(she shows the camera that her belly button has popped, she says “No 
crotch shots,” she says she feels like a whale), but basically she is quiet 
and attentive; my pro-choice mother glosses the hard-to-read sono- 
gram image (“He’s a little person!”), hears an ambulance siren, makes 
a Nazi joke (“They’re coming to get us!”), and conflates viewing with 
eating the fetus (“Isn’t he delicious?”); Richard talks to the technician, 
alternating delight with shoptalk. In the next scene, the camera returns 
to the friendly salute, “Say ‘hi,’ hon”/“hi, hon!,” and Valerie shifts be- 
tween explaining to the camera that she is in labor and asking Richard 
the ordinary questions of domestic intimacy (“Do you think we should 
call the synagogue from the hospital?”). We see many segments of her 
descent, or ascent, into labor, each punctuated with “Say ‘hi,’ hon”/“hi, 
hon!.” In the last, Valerie huddles in a fetal position, as if she is resting. 
She is connected to many monitors. She is green and shaking intensely 
in the dusky room. In response to Richard’s request to say “‘hi,’ hon,” 
she lifts her hand at the camera and closes her eyes, exhausted. 

The next sequences record the quite stunning baby right after the 
birth— getting weighed, being covered with a latex hat, crying. Richard 
talks empathetically to him from behind the camera, calls him “buddy”; 
then the grandparents join the parents and infant in the hospital room. 
The shots in the room are so beautifully, symmetrically arranged—one 
set of grandparents on each side of the bed, one set of grandparents 
holding the baby, then the other—there seems nothing accidental or 
improvisational about this particular sequencing of family performance. 
Once he leaves the hospital, Zak’s emergence into motor and psychic 
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autonomy becomes visible: Zak is a lump with eyes dressed in clothes; 
Zak, propped on pillows, grabs helium balloons; Zak plays in the bath- 
tub and watches himself in the mirror as his parents dry him. Richard 
and Valerie act as relaxed as lay people being filmed can be, adapt- 
ing the conventional oscillations of home movie subjects between self- 
consciousness and obliviousness, involved as they are in the routines of 
everyday bodily maintenance in the nuclear household. 

Then we arrive at Zak’s first birthday. There is a special poignancy 
for me watching this first birthday, for I well remember Valerie’s (she’s 
five years younger than I am; we had just moved to a new house). On 
her first birthday, she was set in front of a huge chocolate-frosted cake; 
she delighted us all by smearing it all over her face and everything, in 
her first official assertion of agency and competence, or sentience. Zak 
has either inherited this will to pleasure from his mother, or the home 
movies and pictures from Valerie’s birthday have become so iconic in 
the rituals of our family memory that she arranged his scene as a repe- 
tition of her own. In any case, the scene of my memory is reproduced in 
the video, as from a painting.** At one point, Valerie sets Zak up with 
his presents. We watch him learning about what a gift is, and learning 
how to prolong anticipation by opening it slowly. As a one year old, he 
is barely competent to sit up, anticipate, and open presents all at once. 
Finally, he gets the wrapping off the huge present his grandparents have 
given him. This present seems not especially to move him (the way his 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles delight him on his second birthday), but 
Valerie and Richard seem to watch with pleasure as Zak pulls from his 
first birthday present box—what else? — six videotapes. 

When I watched this, I felt how totally appropriate it was that Zak 
received videotapes on his first birthday. He was constituted in Valerie’s 
memory as a sonogram, in his own and mine as a sonogram on a video- 
tape. He is fundamentally the star of his own video, his life. He iden- 
tifies totally with the stars he watches on the VCR and takes on their 
identities in play. The ease with which video can be made, purchased, 
copied, and circulated brings the quotidian into our collective memory 
of him in such a way that the accident of the Disney videos he received 
seemed also an accidental truth about him, and about the future of his 
history. For even if the fetus as a person has become ordinary in popular 
discourse, the new technology also generates a sense of surprise, con- 
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tingency, and accident that foregrounds the ways popular technologies 
alter the possibilities of enacting identity in personal, as well as politi- 
cal, domains of information and entertainment. 

This is not simply an instance of evaluating the technology of middle- 
class familial theatricality in late capitalism: the video camera is a direct 
extension of the portable camera, whose mass production reconstructed 
childhood and domestic memory, as Bourdieu and Barthes have de- 
scribed, since the turn of the century. In addition, the contrast between 
the formal superpersonality of Zak, Buford, Spud, Cletus the Fetus, 
and Shrimp, on the one hand, and the generic fetality of the unnamed 
“unborn” heralded by pro-life activists, on the other, is worth investi- 
gating, because the authority of the information that circulates around 
them and gives them identity reveals harshly the fault lines that sepa- 
rate forms of identity politics in America today, showing, as well, the 
limits of identity and expressivity as forms of optimism and resistance. 
As in the case of Alley’s figure in Look Who’s Talking, we witness a bub- 
bling over of hegemonic and marginal stereotypes, in a way that marks 
its politics as epochal, historic, and in the present tense. 

Benedict Anderson writes that the entombed “unknown soldier” 
must be personally anonymous in order to sanctify the nationality of life 
and death: the muteness of the soldier’s historicity is the setting for the 
jewel of his nationality.*? I read that the Roman Catholic Church plans 
to erect a Tomb of the Unknown Fetus in Catholic cemeteries through- 
out America; the anonymity of the fetus becomes a necessary precon- 
dition to the form of politically useful empathy constructed by the pro- 
life movement. It does not follow that naming secures historicity and 
human justice to the person: there is no opposite to the “generic,” just 
as there is no formal solution to the problem of citizenship that the 
fetus raises for fetuses, women, mothers, Americans. When the state 
regulates foreign aid packages according to the birth control policies 
of less industrialized nations, while profiting from military-industrial 
labor exploitation in America and elsewhere, we know that the politi- 
cal imagination’s displacement away from adults to the horizon of “our 
children,” “the unborn,” signifies a widespread incapacity to conceive, 
with the overabundance of information we already have, a positive sense 
of the present or the future of the adult American. Fetuses become 
the “problem” in the absence of a sustained critical national political 
culture. Simultaneously, the ongoing practices of a private-information 
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public generate new forms of sociality that displace the spheres of mass 
politics, with consumers bored and alienated even from the banalized 
sensational versions of their own lives they receive from docudrama, 
infomercials, and political news propaganda. “Hi, hon!” As I write this 
sentence, as a letter to unnamed recipients (who might respond “I’m 
Batman!”), the television news anchor reports that someone else’s home 
video has become important news. She closes the story, noting, “This 
video is being sent to the Smithsonian.” 
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QUEER NATIONALITY 


Now the skins felt powerful and human. 

They became lords of sounds and lesser things. 

They passed nations through their mouths. 

They sat in judgement. 

—Zora Neale Hurston, Their Eyes Were Watching God 


We Are Everywhere. We Want Everything. 
— Queer Nation, Gay Pride Parade, New York, 1991 


| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE F(L)AG 


At the end of Sandra Bernhard’s film Without You I’m Nothing, the 
diva wraps herself in an American flag. This act, which emblazons her 
interpretation of Prince’s “Little Red Corvette,” culminates her perfor- 
mance of feminine drag, feminist camp. Staging not a cross-dressing 
that binarizes sex but a masquerade that smudges the clarity of gender, 
Bernhard frames woman within a constellation of sexual practices whose 
forms of publicity change by the decade, by subcultural origin, by genres 
of pleasure (music, fashion, political theater), and by conventions of 
collective erotic fantasy. Having sexually overdressed for the bulk of the 
film, Bernhard strips down to a flag and a sequined red, white, and blue 
G-string and pasties, and thus exposes a national body—her body. This 
national body does not address a mass or abstract audience of generic 
Americans, nor does it campily evoke a “typical” American citizen’s 
nostalgia for collective memory, ritual, and affect. Bernhard flags her 
body to mark a fantasy of erotic identification with someone present, in 
the intimate room: it is a national fantasy, displayed as a spectacle of 
desire, and a fantasy, apparently external to the official national frame, 
of communion with a black woman whose appearance personifies au- 
thenticity. 
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At the same time, also in 1990, Madonna responded to a civic crisis 
marked by voter apathy among youth by performing in a pro-voting 
commercial stripped down to a bikini and wrapped alluringly in an 
American flag. In this commercial, the blond bombshell is flanked by 
a black man and a white man, both of whom are dressed in the clone 
semiotic that flags a certain East Coast urban gay community style. 
These men sing “Get Out and Vote” in discordant comic harmony with 
Madonna, while they wave little flags and she flashes her body by un- 
dulating a big one. 

On March 24, 1991, the Chicago Tribune Magazine featured the Gulf 
War as a fashion event. Adding to the already widely publicized rush by 
citizens to own their very own gas masks and military fatigues, supple- 
menting the fad for patriotic tee shirts and sweatshirts bearing Ameri- 
can flags and mottoes like “These Colors Won’t Run,” this style section, 
titled “Red, White, and You,” featured the new rage in feminine fash- 
ion: red, white, and blue. Mobilized by the patriotic furor generated by 
the war, women en masse were signifying through the color combina- 
tion and not the icon, capitalizing on the capacity of the flag’s traces 
to communicate personal politics without explicit polemic. The disso- 
lution of the flag into flagness also protected the consumer from being 
charged with desecrating the flag, should it become stained with food 
or sweat, or singed with the dropped ashes of a cigarette. 

In 1991, RFD, a magazine for rural gays with connections to the 
Radical Faeries, featured the image of a naked young white man with 
an erection on a pedestal, set against the background of an Ameri- 
can flag. Two captions graced this portrait: “BRING OUR BOYS 
HOME AND WHOLE THIS SOLSTICE PEACE NOW!” and 
“What could be more American than young, hard man/boy flesh?” 

A rhetorical question? Having witnessed this rush to consume the 
flag, to fuse it with the flesh, we conclude that at present the nation suf- 
fers from Americana nervosa, a compulsive self-gorging on ritual images. 
This grotesque fantasy structure was paraded in the 1988 presidential 
election by the Republican flap over whether citizens should be legally 
obliged to say the Pledge of Allegiance. It was further extended from 
mass public struggle into the Supreme Court by constitutional battles 
over whether the flag should be exposed to mortality’s contagion in the 
form of its own ashes or dirt, and it has recast national patriotism as a 
question not of political identity but of proper public expression, loyal 
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self-censorship, and personal discipline. No longer is the struggle to 
secure national discursive propriety located mainly on the general ter- 
rain of “freedom of speech,” state policies against certain sexual prac- 
tices, and the regulation of privately consumed sexual images within the 
USS. mail: The struggle is now also over proper public submission to 
national iconicity and over the nation’s relation to gender, to sexuality, 
and to death. 

If, in the wake of the election and the remilitarization of America, 
official patriotic discourse casts the American flag in an epidemic crisis 
and struggles to manage its public meaning through a sublime collective 
manufactured consent, the consumption of nationality in the nineties 
appears motivated not by a satisfaction that already exists but by a col- 
lective desire to reclaim the nation for pleasure, and specifically the 
pleasure of spectacular public self-entitlement. Queer Nation has taken 
up the project of coordinating a new nationality. Its relation to nation- 
hood is multiple and ambiguous, however, taking as much from the 
insurgent nationalisms of oppressed peoples as from the revolutionary 
idealism of the United States. Since its inception in 1990, it has in- 
vented collective local rituals of resistance, mass cultural spectacles, an 
organization, and even a lexicon to achieve these ends. It aims to capi- 
talize on the difficulty of locating the national public, whose consent to 
self-expression founds modern national identity.’ 

Queer Nation’s outspoken promotion of a national sexuality not only 
discloses that mainstream national identity touts a subliminal sexuality 
more official than a state flower or a national bird but also makes ex- 
plicit how thoroughly the local experience of the body is framed by 
laws, policies, and social customs regulating sexuality. Queer Nation’s 
tactics of invention appropriate for gay politics both grass roots and 
mass-mediated forms of countercultural resistance from left, feminist, 
and civil rights movements of the sixties—the ones that insisted that 
the personal is political, engaging the complex relation between local 
and national practices. Also, in the retro-nostalgia impulse of post- 
modernism, QN redeploys these tactics in a kind of guerrilla warfare 
that names all concrete and abstract spaces of social communication as 
places where “the people” live and thus as national sites ripe both for 
transgression and legitimate visibility” Its tactics are to cross borders, 
to occupy spaces, and to mime the privileges of normality—in short, to 
simulate “the national” with a camp inflection. This model of political 
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identity imitates not so much the “one man one vote” caucus polemic 
mentality of mainstream politics but the individual and mass identities 
of consumers: Queer Nation, itself a collection of local affinity groups,’ 
has produced images, occupied public spaces of consumption, like bars 
and malls, and refunctioned the culture of the trademark. Exploit- 
ing the structures of identification and the embodied and disembodied 
scenes of erotic contact, substitution, publicity, and exchange so central 
to the allure of nationalism and capitalism, Queer Nation operates pre- 
cisely in the American mode.* 

In this article, we seek to understand the political logic of Queer 
Nationality and to trace the movement’s spectacular intentions and 
effects. We will, in the next three sections, describe Queer Nation in 
its strongest tactical moments, as when it exploits the symbolic designs 
of mass and national culture in order to dismantle the standardizing 
apparatus that organizes all manner of sexual practice into “facts” of 
sexual identity,° as when it mobilizes a radically wide range of knowl- 
edge—modes of understanding from science to gossip—to reconstitute 
information about queerness, thus transforming the range of reference 
“queer” has by multiplying its specifications.° Whether or not Queer 
Nation survives as an organization past the present tense of our writ- 
ing,’ the movement provides us with these discursive political tactics 
not simply as fodder for history but also as a kind of incitement to 
reformulate the conditions under which further interventions into the 
juridical, policy, and popular practices of contemporary America must 
be thought and made 

This demands an expanded politics of description. We might say, “an 
expanded politics of erotic description,” but crucial to a sexually radi- 
cal movement for social change is the transgression of categorical dis- 
tinctions between sexuality and politics, with their typically embedded 
divisions between public, private, and personal concerns. The multi- 
plicity of social spaces, places where power and desire are enacted and 
transferred, need to be disaggregated and specified. The abstract, dis- 
embodied networks of electronic visual, aural, and textual communi- 
cation, the nationalized systems of juridical activity and official pub- 
lic commentary, the state and local political realms that are not at all 
simply microcosmic of the national: All coexist with both the mani- 
festly pleasuring or moneymaking embodiments of local, national, and 
global capitalism, and with the random or customary interactions of 
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social life—this sentence could, and must, go on interminably. These 
spaces are hard to describe, because they are all unbounded, dialectically 
imagined, sometimes powerful, and sometimes irrelevant to the theory, 
practice, and transformation of sexual hegemony. Whatever they are, 
at the moment they are resolutely national. Queer Nation’s nationalist- 
style camp counterpolitics incorporates this discursive and territorial 
problem, shifting between a utopian politics of identity, difference, dis- 
persion, and specificity and a pluralist agenda, in the liberal sense, that 
imagines a “gorgeous mosaic” of difference without a model of conflict. 
Our final section, “With You Out We're Nothing,” supports and ex- 
tends Queer Nation’s contestation of existing cultural spaces but seeks 
to reopen the question of nationalism’s value as an infidel model of 
transgression and resistance, for the very naturalizing stereotypes of 
official nationality can inflect even the most radical insurgent forms. 
In other words, this is an anti-assimilationist narrative about an anti- 
assimilationist movement. It must be emphasized, however, that dis- 
identification with US. nationality is not, at this moment, even a theo- 
retical option for queer citizens: As long as PWas require state support, 
as long as the official nation invests its identity in the pseudo-right 
to police nonnormative sexual representations and sexual practices, the 
lesbian, gay, feminist, and queer communities in the United States do 
not have the privilege to disregard national identity. We are compelled, 
then, to read America’s lips. What can we do to force the officially con- 
stituted nation to speak a new political tongue? 

Recently, official America has sought to manage an explicit relation 
between national power and the vulnerable body by advertising an un- 
ironic consecration of masculine military images and surgical incisions 
into the borders of other sovereign nations. Queer Nation, in dramatic 
contrast, produces images in response to the massive violence against 
racial, sexual, gendered, and impoverished populations within the U.S. 
borders, a violence emblematized by, but in no way limited to, the fed- 
eral response to AIDS. A brief history of the movement will help to 
explain the genesis of its polymorphous impulses. Founded at an AcT 
up New York meeting in April 1990, Queer Nation aimed to extend 
the kinds of democratic counterpolitics deployed on behalf of arps 
activism for the transformation of public sexual discourse in general. 
Douglas Crimp and Adam Rolston’s Alps DEMO GRAPHICS is to 
date the fullest and most graphic record of acT UP’s intervention into 
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local, state, and national systems of power and publicity.’ This speci- 
fication of mainstream sites of power was made necessary by federal 
stonewalling on the subject of ADs treatment, support, and education 
among institutions in the political public sphere, where the bureau- 
cratic norm is to disavow accountability to vulnerable populations. acT 
UP recognizes the necessity to master the specific functions of politi- 
cal bureaucracies and to generate loud demands that these live up to 
their promise to all of “the people.” Among other strategies, it exploits 
the coincidence between national and commercial spectacle by pirat- 
ing advertising techniques: An alliance with the political artists called 
Gran Fury has produced a sophisticated poster campaign to transform 
the passive public space of New York into a zone of political pedagogy. 
Queer Nation takes from aAcT uP this complex understanding of politi- 
cal space as fundamental to its insistence on making all public spheres 
truly safe for all of the persons who occupy them, not just in psychic loy- 
alty but in everyday and embodied experience. To be safe in the national 
sense means not just safe from bashing, not just safe from discrimina- 
tion, but safe for demonstration, in the mode of patriotic ritual, which 
always involves a deployment of affect, knowledge, spectacle, and cru- 
cially, a kind of banality, ordinariness, and popularity: 


Through its activism Queer Nation seeks to redefine the community—its 
rights, its visibility—and take it into what’s been claimed as straight political 
and social space. “QUEERS READ THIS” asks to be read as the accompany- 
ing declaration of nationalism. It says: In this culture, being queer means you've 
been condemned to death; appreciate our power and our bond; realize that 
whenever one of us is hurt we all suffer; know that we have to fight for ourselves 
because no one else will. It says, this is why we are a nation of queers, and why 
you must feel yourself a part. Its language seems to borrow from other, equally 


“threatening” power movements—black nationalist, feminist separatist. 


The key to the paradoxes of Queer Nation is the way it exp/oits in- 
ternal difference. That is, QN understands the propriety of queerness 
to be a function of the diverse spaces in which it aims to become ex- 
plicit. It names multiple local and national publics; it does not look for 
a theoretical coherence to regulate in advance all of its tactics: all poli- 
tics in the Queer Nation are imagined on the street. Finally, it always 
refuses closeting strategies of assimilation and goes for the broadest and 
most explicit assertion of presence. This loudness involves two main 
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kinds of public address: internal, for the production of safe collective 
Queer spaces, and external, in a cultural pedagogy emblematized by the 
post-Black Power slogan “We're Here. We're Queer. Get Used to It.” 
If “I’m Black and I’m Proud” sutures the first-person performative to 
racial visibility, transforming the speaker from racial object to ascen- 
dant subject, Queer Nation’s slogan stages the shift from silent absence 
into present speech, from nothingness to collectivity, from a politics of 


embodiment to one of space, whose power erupts from the ambiguity 
of “here.” Where? 


INSIDE: | HATE STRAIGHTS, AND OTHER ‘’QUEERITUAL’’ PRAYERS 


Nancy Fraser’s recent essay on postmodernity and identity politics ar- 
gues that countercultural groups engage in a dialectic with mainstream 
public culture, shifting between internal self-consolidation and reinvest- 
ment of the relatively essentialist “internal” identity into the normal- 
izing discussions of the mass public sphere.” In this dialectic, the sub- 
altern indeed becomes a speaking player in her own public identity, 
for the public is an intelligibly “dominant” space characterized by col- 
lective norms. Fraser’s model does not work for Queer Nation, which 
neither recognizes a single internal or privatized interest nor certifies 
one mainstream whose disposition constitutes the terrain for counter- 
politics. This distinguishing mark of Queer Nation—its capacity to in- 
clude cultural resistance, opposition, and subcultural consolidation in a 
mix of tactics from identity politics and postmodern metropolitan in- 
formation flows—will thus govern our inside narrative. We will shuttle 
between a dispersed variety of Queer National events, falsely bringing 
into narrative logic and collective intentionality what has been a delib- 
erately unsystematized politics. 

If there is one manifesto of this polyvocal movement, defining the 
lamination of a gay liberation politics and new gay power tactics, it is, 
famously, the “I Hate Straights” polemic distributed as a broadside at 
the Gay Pride parades in New York and Chicago in the summer of 1990. 
“I Hate Straights,” printed (at least in Chicago) over the image of a 
raised clenched masculine fist, is a monologue, a slave narrative without 
decorum, a manifesto of rage and its politics. Gone, the assimilation- 
ist patience of some gay liberation identity politics; gone, the assertive 
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rationality of the “homosexual” subject who seeks legitimacy by signi- 
fying, through “straight” protocols, that “civilization” has been sighted 
on the cultural margin.” 

“T Hate Straights,” 
usefulness of something that is very dangerous.” * What is dangerous is 


instead, “proceeds in terms of the unavoidable 


rage, and the way it is deployed both to an “internal” audience of gay 
subjects and an “external” straight world. The broadside begins with 
personal statements: “I have friends. Some of them are straight. Year 
after year, I see my straight friends. I want to see them, to see how they 
are doing . . . [and] [y]Jear after year I continue to realize that the facts of 
my life are irrelevant to them and that I am only half listened to.” The 
speaker remains unheard, because. straights refuse to believe that gay 
subjects are in exile from privilege, from ownership of a point of view 
that American social institutions and popular cultural practices secure: 
“Insiders claim that [gays] already are” included in the privileges of the 
straight world. But gay subjects are excluded from the privileges of pro- 
creation, of family, of the public fantasy that circulates through these 
institutions: Indeed, it seems that only the public discipline of gayness 
keeps civilization from “melt[ing] back into the primeval ooze.” 

In the face of an exile caused by this arrogant heterosexual presump- 
tion of domestic space and privilege, the speaker lights into a list of 
proclamations headed by “I hate straights”: “I” hates straights on behalf 
of the gay people who have to emotionally “take care” of the straights 
who feel guilty for their privilege; “I” hates straights for requiring 
the sublimation of gay rage as the price of their beneficent tolerance. 
the speaker hears; “Now look 


>” 


“You'll catch more flies with honey, 
who’s generalizing,” they say, as if the minoritized group itself had in- 
vented the “crude taxonomy” under which it labored.” In response, the 
flyer argues, “BASH BACK ... LET YOURSELF BE ANGRY... 
THAT THERE IS NO PLACE IN THIS COUNTRY WHERE 
WE ARE SAFE.” 

The speaker’s designation of “country” as the space of danger com- 
plexly marks the indices of social identity through which this invective 
circulates. “I” mentions two kinds of “we”: gay and American sub- 
jects, all of whom have to “thank President Bush for planting a fucking 
tree” in public, while thousands of pwas die for lack of political visi- 
bility. Here, the nation of the Bush and the tree becomes a figure of 
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nature that includes the malignant neglect of A1Ds populations, includ- 
ing, and especially (here), gay men. Straights ask the gay community 
to self-censor, because anger is not “productive”: Meanwhile, the ad- 
ministrators of straight America commit omissions of policy to assert 
that healthy heterosexual identity (the straight and undiseased body) is 
a prerequisite to citizenship of the United States. The treatise goes on 
to suggest that the national failure to secure justice for all citizens is 
experienced locally, in public spaces where physical gay bashing takes 
place, and in even more intimate sites like the body: “Go tell [straights 
to] go away until they have spent a month walking hand in hand in pub- 
lic with someone of the same sex. After they survive that, then you'll 
hear what they have to say about queer anger. Otherwise, tell them to 
shut up and listen.” 

The distribution of this document to a predominantly gay population 
at Gay Pride parades underscores a fundamental Queer Nation policy. 
Visibility is critical if a safe public existence is to be forged for American 
gays, for whom the contemporary nation has no positive political value. 
The cities where Queer Nation lives already contain local gay communi- 
ties, locales that secure spaces of safe embodiment for capital and sexual 
expenditures. For Queer Nation, they also constitute sites within which 
political bases can be founded. This emphasis on safe spaces, secured 
for bodies by capital and everyday life practices also, finally, constitutes 
a refusal of the terms national discourse uses to frame the issue of sexu- 
ality: “Being queer is not about a right to privacy: it is about the free- 
dom to be public . . . [i]t’s not about the mainstream, profit-margins, 
patriotism, patriarchy or being assimilated. . . . Being queer is ‘grass 
roots’ because we know that everyone of us, every body, every cunt, 
every heart and ass and dick is a world of pleasure waiting to be ex- 
plored. Everyone of us is a world of infinite possibility.” Localness, here 
transposed into the language of worldness, is dedicated to producing a 
new politics from the energy of a sentimentally and erotically excessive 
sexuality. The ambiguities of this sexual geography are fundamental to 
producing the new referent, a gay community whose erotics and politics 
are transubstantial. Meanwhile, in the hybrid Queer/American nation, 
orthodox forms of political agency linger, in modified form: For ex- 
ample, Queer Nation proclaims, “An army of lovers cannot lose!” But 
this military fantasy refers in its irony to a set of things: countervio- 
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lences in local places, sixties movements to make love, not war, and also 
the invigorated persecution of queer subjects in the United States mili- 
tary during the Reagan/Bush years. 

Thus, too, the self-proclaimed “Queeritual” element in some Queer 
Nation productions exceeds secular American proprieties, as in broad- 
sides that replace “I pledge allegiance to the flag” with “I praise life 
with my vulva” and “I praise God with my erection.” * Although we 
might say that this queerituality is reactionary, reflecting a suprapolitical 
move to spiritual identity, we might also say that this is literally con- 
servative, an attempt to save space for hope, prayer, and simple human 
relations—a Queer Nation “Now I lay me down to sleep.” These pieties 
assert the luck the praying subjects feel to be sleeping with someone of 
their own sex, thus promoting homosexuality in the way Queer Nation 
wants to do, as a mode of ordinary identification and pleasure. But these 
prayers also parody the narrative convention of normative prayer to find 
a safe space for eluding official and conventional censorship of public 
sexuality: Ting magazine reports, indeed, that the broadside has come 
under criticism for seeming to promote promiscuity.’® In our view, the 
prayers counter the erotophobia of gay and straight publics who want 
to speak of “lifestyles” and not of sex. Finally, just as the genre of the 
circulating broadside reveals how gay and straight populations topo- 
graphically overlap, so does this use of prayer itself avow the futility of 
drawing comprehensive affective boundaries between gay and straight 
subjects. Queer Nation’s emphasis on public language and media, its 
exploitation of the tension between local embodiment and mass ab- 
straction, forfeits the possibility of such taxonomic clarity. 


OUTSIDE: POLITICS IN YOUR FACE 


On February 23, 1967, in a congressional hearing concerning the security 
clearance of gay men for service in the Defense Department, a psychia- 
trist named Dr. Charles Socarides testified that the homosexual “does 
not know the boundary of his own body. He does not know where his 
body ends and space begins.” *” Precisely, the spiritual and other mo- 
ments of internal consolidation that we have described allow the indi- 
vidual bodies of Queer Nationals to act as visibly queer flash cards, in an 
ongoing project of cultural pedagogy aimed at exposing the range and 
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variety of bounded spaces upon which heterosexual supremacy depends. 
Moving out from the psychological and physical safe spaces it creates, 
Queer Nation broadcasts the straightness of public space, and hence 
its explicit or implicit danger to gays. The queer body—as an agent 
of publicity, as a unit of self-defense, and finally as a spectacle of ec- 
stasy—becomes the locus where mainstream culture’s discipline of gay 
citizens is written and where the pain caused by this discipline is trans- 
formed into rage and pleasure. Using alternating strategies of menace 
and merriment, agents of Queer Nation have come to see and conquer 
places that present the danger of violence to gays and lesbians, to reterri- 
torialize them. 

Twenty-three years after Dr. Socarides’ mercifully brief moment of 
fame, New Yorkers began to display on their chests a graphic inter- 
pretation of his fear for the national defense. The tee shirt they wore 
portrays a silhouette of the United States, with the red tint of the East 
Coast and the blue tint of the West Coast fading and blending in the 
middle. Suddenly, the heartland of the country is a shocking new shade 
of Queer: Red, white, and blue make lavender. This, Queer Nation’s 
first tee shirt, extends the project of an earlier graphic produced by 
Adam Rolston, which shows a placard that reads “I Am Out, There- 
fore 1 Am.” But Queer Nation’s shirt locates the public space in which 
the individual Cartesian subject must be out, transforming that space 
in order to survive. Queer Nation’s design maps a psychic and bodily 
territory—lavender territory—that cannot be colonized and expands it 
to include, potentially, the entire nation. This lamination of the country 
to the body conjoins individual and national liberation: Just as Dr. So- 
carides dreaded, the boundaries between what constitutes individual 
and what constitutes national space are explicitly blurred. “National 
Defense” and “Heterosexual Defense” become interdependent projects 
of boundary maintenance that Queer Nation graphically undermines, 
showing that these colors wi// run. 

While the Queer Nation shirt exploits heterosexist fears of the 
“spread of a lifestyle” through dirty laundry by publicizing its wearer as 
both a gay native and a missionary serving the spread of homosexuality, 
not all of their tactics are this benign. The optimistic assertion that 
an army of lovers cannot lose masks the seriousness with which Queer 
Nation has responded to the need for a pseudo-militia on the order 
of the Guardian Angels. The Pink Panthers, initially conceived of at a 
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Queer Nation meeting (they are now a separate organization), provided 
a searing response to the increased violence that has accompanied the 
general increase of gay visibility in America. The Panthers, a foot patrol 
that straddles the “safe spaces” described in the first section and the 
“unsafe spaces” of public life in America, not only defend other queer 
bodies but aim to be a continual reminder of them. Dressed in black 
tee shirts with pink triangles enclosing a black paw print, they move 
unarmed in groups, linked by walkie-talkies and whistles. In choos- 
ing a uniform that explicitly marks them as targets, as successors of 
the Black Power movement, and as seriocomic detectives, the Panthers 
bring together the abstract threat implicit in the map graphic described 
above, the embodied threat implicit in individual queers crossing their 
subcultural boundaries, and the absurdity that founds this condition of 
sexual violence. 

The Panthers’ slogan is “Bash Back.” It announces that the locus of 
gay oppression has shifted from the legal to the extralegal arena, and 
from national-juridical to ordinary everyday forms.’* The menace of 
“Bash Back” reciprocates the menace of physical violence that keeps 
gays and lesbians invisible and/or physically restricted to their mythi- 
cally safe neighborhoods. But rather than targeting specific gay bash- 
ers or lashing out at random heterosexuals, the Panthers train in self- 
defense techniques and travel unarmed: “Bash Back” simply intends to 
mobilize the threat gay bashers use so effectively—strength not in num- 
bers but in the presence of a few bodies who represent the potential for 
widespread violence—against the bashers themselves. In this way, the 
slogan turns the bodies of the Pink Panthers into a psychic counter- 
threat, expanding their protective shield beyond the confines of their 
physical “beat.” Perhaps the most assertive bashing that the uniformed 
bodies of the Pink Panthers deliver is mnemonic. Their spectacular 
presence counters heterosexual culture’s will not to recognize its own 
intense need to reign in a sexually pure environment. 

While the rage of “Bash Back” responds to embodied and overt vio- 
lence, Queer Nation’s “Queer Nights Out” redress the more diffuse 
and implicit violence of sexual conventionality by mimicking the hack- 
neyed forms of straight social life. Queer Nights Out are moments of 
radical desegregation with roots in the civil rights era lunch counter 
sit-ins; whereas the sixties’ sit-ins addressed legal segregation, these 
queer sorties confront customary segregation. Invading straight bars, 
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for example, they stage a production of sentimentality and pleasure that 
broadcasts the ordinariness of the queer body. The banality of twenty- 
five same-sex couples making out in a bar, the silliness of a group of 
fags playing spin the bottle, efface the distance crucial to the ordinary 
pleasures straight society takes in the gay world. Neither informational 
nor particularly spectacular, Queer Nights Out demonstrate two omi- 
nous truths to heterosexual culture: (1) gay sexual identity is no longer a 
reliable foil for straightness; and (2) what looked like bounded gay sub- 
cultural activity has itself become restless and improvisatory, taking its 
pleasures in a theater near you. 

Queer Nights Out have also appropriated the model of the surprise 
attack, which the police have traditionally used to show gays and les- 
bians that even the existence of their subcultural spaces is contingent 
upon the goodwill of straights. Demonstrating that the boundedness 
of heterosexual spaces is also contingent upon the (enforced) willing- 
ness of gays to remain invisible, queers are thus using exhibitionism to 
make public space psychically unsafe for unexamined heterosexuality. In 
one report from the field, two lesbians were sighted sending a straight 
woman an oyster, adding a Sapphic Appetizer to the menu of happy 
hour delights. The straight woman was not amused.’ Embarrassment 
was generated—the particular embarrassment liberals suffer when the 
sphere allotted to the tolerated exceeds the boundaries “we all agree 
upon.” Maneuvers such as this reveal that straight mating techniques, 
supposed to be “Absolutly Het,” are sexual lures available to any brand 
of pleasure: “Sorry, you looked like a dyke to me.”° This political trans- 
gression of “personal space” can even be used to deflect the violence it 
provokes. Confronted by a defensive and hostile drunk, a Qn gayboy 
addresses the room: “Yeah, I had him last night, and he was terrible.” 

In this place of erotic exchange, the army of lovers takes as its war 
strategies “some going down and butt-fucking and other theatricals.””* 
The genitals become not just organs of erotic thanksgiving but weapons 
of pleasure against their own oppression. These kinds of militant-erotic 
interventions take their most public form in the Queer Nation kiss- 
in, in which an official space, such as a city plaza, is transfused with 
the juices of unofficial enjoyment: Embarrassment, pleasure, spectacle, 
longing, and accusation interarticulate to produce a public scandal that 
is, as the following section will reveal, Queer Nation’s specialty. 
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HYPERSPACE: ‘‘TRY ME ON, I’M VERY YOU’’22 


In its most postmodern moments, Queer Nation takes on a corpo- 
rate strategy in order to exploit the psychic unboundedness of con- 
sumers who depend upon products to articulate, produce, and satisfy 
their desires. Queer Nation tactically uses the hyperspaces created by 
the corporeal trademark, the metropolitan parade, the shopping mall, 
print media, and, finally, advertising to recognize and to take advan- 
tage of the consumer’s pleasure in vicarious identification. In this guise, 
the group commandeers permeable sites, apparently apolitical spaces 
through which the public circulates in a pleasurable consensual ex- 
change of bodies, products, identities, and information. Yet, it aban- 
dons the conciliatory mode of, for instance, Kirk and Madsen’s plan to 
market “positive” (read “tolerable”) gay images to straight culture.”? In- 
stead, it aims to produce a series of elaborate blue-light specials on the 
queer body. The Queer National corporate strategy—to reveal to the 
consumer desires he/she didn’t know he/she had, to make his/her iden- 
tification with the product “homosexuality” both an unsettling and a 
pleasurable experience— makes consumer pleasure central to the trans- 
formation of public culture, thus linking the utopian promises of the 
commodity with those of the nation. 

One particular celebrity oscillates between local/embodied and corpo- 
rate/abstract sexual identification: “Queer Bart” stars on a tee shirt pro- 
duced by Queer Nation in the summer of 1990. Queer Bart reconfigures 
Matt Groening’s bratty white suburban “anykid,” Bart Simpson, into 
the New York gay clone: He wears an earring, his own Queer Nation tee 
shirt, and a pink triangle button. The balloon coming out of his mouth 
reads, “Get used to it, dude!” Like all bodies, Queer Bart’s body is a 
product that serves a number of functions. In the first place, he provides 
a countertext to the apparent harmlessness of the suburban American 
generic body: Queer Nation’s Bart implicitly points a finger at another 
bootleg tee shirt, on which Bart snarls, “Back off, faggot!” and at 
the heterosexuality that Normal Bart’s generic identity assumes. In the 
second place, the original Bart’s “cloneness,” when inflected with an 
“exceptional” identity— Black Bart, Latino Bart, and so on—not only 
stages the ability of subcultures to fashion cultural insiderhood for their 
members but also reinscribes subcultural identity into mainstream style. 
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The exuberant inflection of Bart Simpson as queer speaks to the plea- 
sures of assuming an official normative identity, signified on the body, 
for those whom dominant culture consistently represents as exceptional. 

Queer Nation’s reinflection of Bart’s body, which, precisely because it 
is a body, readily lends itself to any number of polymorphously perverse 
identities, graphically demonstrates that the commodity is a central 
means by which individuals tap into the collective experience of public 
desire. Queer Bart, himself a trademark, is a generic body stamped with 
Queer Nation’s own trademarked aesthetic, which then allows the con- 
sumer to publicly identify him-herself as a member of a trademarked 
“nation.”** Thus, Bart embodies the non-spaces we will discuss in the 
following paragraphs: His own unboundedness as a commodity identity 
exploits the way that the fantasy of being something else merges with 
the stereotype to confer an endlessly shifting series of identities upon 
the consumer’s body.?° 

The genealogy of the Queer Bart strategy extends from the Gay Pride 
parades of the 1970s, when, for the first time, gay bodies organized into 
a visible public ritual. In addition to offering gays and lesbians an oppor- 
tunity to experience their private identities in an official spectacle, the 
parades also offered flamboyant and ordinary homosexuality as some- 
thing the heterosexual spectator could encounter without having to go 
underground—to drag shows or gay bars—for voyeuristic pleasure or 
casual sex.”® In the last twenty years, the representation of “gayness” in 
the Gay Pride parade has changed, for its marching population is no 
longer defined by sexual practice alone. Rather, the current politiciza- 
tion of gay issues in the metropolitan and civic public spheres has en- 
gendered broadly based alliances, such that progressive “straights” can 
pass as “queer” in their collective political struggles.” As a result, the 
Gay Pride parade no longer produces the ominous gust of an enormous 
closet door opening; its role in consolidating identity varies widely, de- 
pending on what kind of communication participants think the parade 
involves. While Gay Pride parades have not yet achieved the status in 
mainstream culture of, for instance, St. Patrick’s Day parades (in which 
people “go Irish for a day” by dressing in green), they have become 
pluralistic and inclusive, involving approval-seeking, self-consolidating, 
and saturnalian and transgressive moments of spectacle.* Although 
Queer Nation marches in traditional Gay Pride parades, it has up- 
dated and complicated the strategy of the parade, recognizing that the 
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planned, distanced, and ultimately contained nature of the form offers 
only momentary displacement of heterosexual norms: After all, one can 
choose not to go to a parade, or one can watch the scene go by without 
becoming even an imaginary participant. 

In parades through urban American downtowns, Queer Nationals 
often chant, “We're here, we're queer, we're not going shopping.” But 
shopping itself provides the form of a tactic when Queer Nation enters 
another context: The Queer Shopping Network of New York and the 
Suburban Homosexual Outreach Program (sHop) of San Francisco 
have taken the relatively bounded spectacle of the urban pride parade 
to the ambient pleasures of the shopping mall. “Mall visibility actions” 
thus conjoin the spectacular lure of the parade with Hare Krishna-style 
conversion and proselytizing techniques. Stepping into malls in hair- 
gelled splendor, holding hands and handing out fliers, the queer aux- 
iliaries produce an “invasion” that conveys a different message: “We’re 
here, we’re queer, you're going shopping.” 

These miniature parades transgress an erotically, socially, and eco- 
nomically complex space. Whereas patrons of the straight bar, at least, 
understand its function in terms of pleasure and desire, mall-goers in- 
vest in the shopping mall’s credentials as a “family” environment, an 
environment that “creates a nostalgic image of [the] town center as a 
clean, safe, legible place.””’ In dressing up and stepping out queer, the 
Network uses the bodies of its members as billboards to create what 
Mary Ann Doane calls “the desire to desire.”*° As Queer Shoppers 
stare back, kiss, and pose, they disrupt the antiseptic asexual surface of 
the malls, exposing them as sites of any number of explicitly sexual- 
ized exchanges—cruising, people-watching, window-shopping, trying 
on outfits, the purchasing of commodities, and having anonymous sex.” 

The inscription of metropolitan sexuality in a safe space for suburban- 
style normative sexual repression is just one aspect of the Network’s 
critical pedagogy. In addition, mall actions exploit the utopian func- 
tion of the mall, which connects information about commodities with 
sensual expressivity and which predicts that new erotic identities can 
be sutured to spectacular consuming bodies. The Queer Shopping Net- 
work understands the most banal of advertising strategies: sex sells. In 
this case, though, sex sells not substitutions for bodily pleasures—a car, 
a luxury scarf—but the capacity of the body itself to experience unoffi- 
cial pleasures. While the Network appears to be merely handing out 
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another commodity in the form of broadsides about homosexuality, its 
ironic awareness of itself as being on display links gay spectacle with 
the window displays that also entreat the buyers. Both say “buy me”; 
but the Queer Shopping Network tempts consumers with a commodity 
that, if they could recognize it, they already own: a sexually inflected 
and explicitly desiring body. Ultimately, the mall spectacle addresses 
the consumer’s own “perverse” desire to experience a different body and 
offers i¢se/fas the most stylish of the many attitudes on sale in the mall. 

Queer Nation exploits the mall’s coupling of things and bodies by 
transgressively disclosing that this bounded, safe commercial space is 
also an information system where sexual norms and cultural identities 
are consolidated, thus linking it with Queer Nation’s final frontier, the 
media. As it enters the urban media cacophony, Queer Nation scatters 
original propaganda in the form of graffiti, wheatpasted posters, and 
fliers into existing spaces of collective, anonymous discursive exchange. 
While the mall circulates and exchanges bodies, print media circulates 
and exchanges information in the most disembodied of spaces. Queer 
Nation capitalizes on the abstract/informational apparatus of the media 
in a few ways, refunctioning its spaces for an ongoing “urban redecora- 
tion project” on behalf of gay visibility.” First, it manipulates the power 
of modern media to create and to disseminate cultural norms and other 
political propaganda: QN leeches, we might say, onto the media’s social- 
izing function. Second, QNn’s abundant interventions into sexual pub- 
licity playfully invoke and resist the lure of monumentality, frustrating 
the tendency of sexual subcultures to convert images of radical sexuality 
into new standards of transgression. 

In addition to manufacturing its own information, Queer Nation’s 
mass mediation takes on a more ironic “Madison Avenue” mode, 
“queering” advertisements so that they become vehicles of protest 
against and arrogations of a media that renders queerness invisible, sani- 
tary, or spectacularly fetishized. More ambiguous than the tradition of 
political defacement from which it descends—feminist spray-painting 
of billboards with phrases like “this offends women,” for example*— 
Queer Nation’s glossy pseudo-advertisements involve replication, expo- 
sure, and disruption of even the semiotic boundaries between gay and 
straight. The group’s parodies and reconstructions of mainstream ads 
inflect products with a sexuality and promote homosexuality as a prod- 
uct: They lay bare the queerness of the commodities that straight cul- 
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ture makes and buys, either translating it from its hidden form in the 
original or revealing and ameliorating its calculated erasure. In short, 
the most overtly commercial of Queer Nation’s campaigns, true to the 
American way, makes queer good by making goods queer. 

One form this project takes is an “outing” of corporate economic 
interest in “market segments” with which corporations refuse to iden- 
tify explicitly. The New York Gap series changes the final P in the logo 
of stylish ads featuring gay, bisexual, and suspiciously polymorphous 
celebrities to a Y. For the insider, these acts “out” the closeted gay and 
bisexual semicelebrities the Gap often uses as models. But the recon- 
structed billboards also address the company’s policy of using gay style 
to sell clothes without acknowledging debts to gay street style: Style 
itself is “outed,” as are the straight urban consumers who learn that the 
clothes they wear signify gay. 

Whereas the Gap ads confront both the closetedness of a corpora- 
tion and the semiotic incoherence of straight consumer culture, another 
series addresses the class implications of advertising’s complicity in the 
national moral bankruptcy. A series of parody Lotto ads exposes the 
similarities and differences between the national betrayal of poor and 
of gay citizens. The “straight” versions of a series of advertisements for 
New York’s Lotto depict generic citizens of various assimilated genders 
and ethnicities, who voice their fantasies about sudden wealth under- 
neath the caption “All You Need is a Dollar Bill and a Dream.” The 
ads conflate citizenship and purchase, suggesting that working-class or 
ethnic Americans can realize the American dream through spending 
money. One of Queer Nation’s parody ads shows an “ordinary citizen” 
in one of the frank, casual head-and-shoulders poses that characterize 
the real ads. The caption reads, “I’d start my own cigarette company 
and call it Fags.” The Queer Nation logo appears, along with the slo- 
gan “All You Need is a Three-Dollar Bill and a Dream.” Again, the ads 
link citizenship with capitalist gain, but the ironized American dream 
cliché also establishes the group’s resistance to a liberal “gay business” 
approach to social liberation, in whose view capitalist legitimation neu- 
tralizes social marginality. QN recognizes that the three-dollar bill re- 
mains nonnegotiable tender. The transformed caption reveals that the 
lottery’s fundamental promise does not hold true for the nation’s gay 
citizens in terms of the freedom to pursue sexual pleasure, which costs 
more than any jackpot or bank account has ever amassed. 
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In posing as a countercorporation, a business with its own logo, cor- 
porate identity, and ubiquity, Queer Nation seizes and dismantles the 
privileges of corporate anonymity.” It steals the privilege that this ano- 
nymity protects, that of avoiding painful recrimination for corporate 
actions. As it peels the facade of corporate neutrality, Queer Nation 
reveals that businesses are people with political agendas, and that con- 
sumers are citizens to whom businesses are accountable for more than 
the quality of their specific products: Abstracting itself, Queer Nation 
embodies the corporation. The Lotto ad finally promises an alterna- 
tive to the capitalist dream machine: Its Queer Nation logo, juxtaposed 
against the “All You Need is a Three-Dollar Bill and a Dream” caption, 
appeals to the consumer to invest in its own “corporate” identity. 

The Queer Nation logo itself, then, becomes a mock twin to existing 
national corporate logos: Just as red, white, and blue “Buy usa” labels, 
yellow ribbons, and flag icons have, by commodifying patriotism, actu- 
ally managed to strengthen it, so does the spread of Queer Nation’s 
merchandise and advertising expand its own territory of promises.» Be- 
cause Gap clothes and lottery fantasies confer identities as much as flag 
kitsch does, Queer Nation has the additional power to expose or trans- 
form the meaning of these and other commodities—not simply through 
the reappropriation that camp enacts on an individual level but through 
collective mimicry, replication, and invasion of the pseudo-identities 
generated by corporations, including the nation itself. 

Queer Nation’s infusion of consumer space with a queer sensibility 
and its recognition of the potential for exploiting spaces of psychic 
and physical permeability are fundamental to its radical reconstitution 
of citizenship. For in the end, an individual’s understanding of him- 
self as “American” and/or as “straight” involves parallel problems of 
consent and local control: Both identities demand psychic and bodily 
discipline in exchange for the protection, security, and power these 
identities confer. If the official nation extracts public libidinal pleasure 
as the cost of political identity, queer citizenship confers the right to 
one’s own specific pleasures. In the final analysis, America, understood 
not as a geographic but as a symbolic locus in which individuals ex- 
perience their fundamental link to 250 million other individuals, is the 
most unbounded of the hyperspaces we have been describing. The offi- 
cial transformation of national identity into style—of flag into trans- 
vestite “flagness” — offers Queer Nation a seamless means of transform- 
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ing “queerness” into a camp counternationality, which makes good on 
the promise that the citizen will finally be allowed to own, in addition 
to all the other vicarious bodies Queer Nation has for sale, his mighty 
real, his very own national body. 


WITH YOU OUT WE’RE NOTHING, AND BEYOND 


We have territorialized Queer Nation and described the production of 
a queer counterpublic out of traditional national icons, the official and 
useful spaces of everyday life, the ritual places of typical public plea- 
sure (parades, malls, bars, and bodies), and the collective identities 
consumers buy in the mode of mass culture. The effect of casting gay 
urban life and practices as ongoing and scandalously ordinary is simulta- 
neously to consolidate a safe space for gay subjects and also to dislocate 
utterly the normative sexual referent. If nationality as a form of fantasy 
and practice provides a legal and customary account of why American 
citizens in the abstract are secure as heterosexuals, Queer Nation exploits 
the disembodied structure of nationality by asserting that xenophobia 
would be precisely an inappropriate response for a straight community 
to have toward gay Americans. By asserting that straight and gay publics 
are coextensive with Americans at large, QN shows that the boundaries 
that might secure distinctions between sexual populations are local (like 
neighborhoods), normative (like taxonomies), and elastic (like latex). 
But these distinctions, in any event, must not be considered national, 
and in this sense Queer Nation’s relay between everyday life and citi- 
zens’ rights seems fitting. 

Yet if Queer Nation tactically engages the postmodernity of infor- 
mation cultures, cutting across local and disembodied spaces of social 
identity and expressivity to reveal the communication that already exists 
between apparently bounded sexual and textual spaces, the campaign 
has not yet, in our view, left behind the fantasies of glamour and of 
homogeneity that characterize American nationalism itself. We might 
comment on the masculine a priori that dominates even Queer spec- 
tacle; we might further comment on the relative weakness with which 
economic, racial, ethnic, and non-American cultures have been en- 
folded into queer counterpublicity.** In short, insofar as it assumes that 
“Queer” is the only insurgent “foreign” identity its citizens have, Queer 
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Nation remains bound to the genericizing logic of American citizenship 
and to the horizon of an official formalism—one that equates sexual 
object choice with individual self-identity. We concede the need to ac- 
knowledge the names people use for themselves, even when they origi- 
nate in the service of juridical and medical discipline. Popular forms 
of spectacle and self-understanding are crucial for building mass cul- 
tural struggle. But it is not enough to “include” women, lesbians, racial 
minorities, and so on in an ongoing machine of mass counternational- 
ity. Achieving the utopian promise of a Queer Symbolic® will involve 
more than a story of a multicultural sewing circle sewing the scraps of 
a pink triangle onto the American flag, or turning that flag, with its 
fifty times five potential small pink triangles, into a new desecrated em- 
blem; more than a spectacle of young hard girl/woman flesh outing the 
pseudo-abstraction of masculine political fantasy. Queer culture’s con- 
sent to national normativity must itself be made more provisional. 

We have argued that America has already become marked by a camp 
aesthetic in the nineties. Camp America enrages, embarrasses, and 
sometimes benignly amuses official national figures and gives pleasure 
to the gay, the African American, the feminist, and the left-identified 
communities who understand that to operate a travesty on the national 
travesty is to dissolve the frame that separates national fantasy from 
ordinary bodies. But the verb disso/ve is a temporal fantasy, of course: 
Tactical interventions, such as Dred Scott’s flag doormat in Chicago's 
Art Institute or Kelly and Ronnie Cutrone’s transformation of the flag 
into a sheet for polymorphous lovemaking in New York, have momen- 
tarily disintegrated national abstractness by turning bodies into national 
art and actually making censorship law look silly. These gestures were 
potentially dangerous and legally scandalous: But contained in mu- 
seums/galleries, they depended on the usual protections of free high 
“artistic” expression to purchase the right to scandalize national iconog- 
raphy. At a time when existing laws against public and private sex are 
being newly enforced, the class distinction between sexual art and sex 
practices must be replaced by an insurgent renaming of sexuality beyond 
spectacle. 

In other words, the exhibition of scandalous direct contact between 
oppositional stereotypes of iconic America and its internally constructed 
Others—say, between the “body” and the “nation” — solves as spectacle 
a problem of representation and power that is conceptually much harder 
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to solve. But the indeterminate “we” from which we are writing, com- 
fortable on neither side of most taxonomies, seek to occupy a space of a 
more complexly dimensional sexuality and political identity than these 
simple sutures suggest. This is, as Monique Wittig contends, not simply 
a question of “de-dramatiz[ing] these categories of language. . . . We 
must produce a political transformation of the key concepts, that is of 
the concepts which are strategic for us.”** As a gesture toward map- 
ping this unsanctioned terrain, let us return to the problem of Sandra 
Bernhard: her pasty body wrapped in the flag, her extremely (c)little 
“red corvette,” and her desire to seduce cathartically an African Ameri- 
can woman through a lesbian erotics that manipulates sentimentality, 
national parody, and aesthetic distance. This final seductive moment, 
when Bernhard “accidentally” stutters, “Without me/you I’m nothing,” 
is framed by the “you” she addresses to the audience in the film’s open- 
ing monologue. There, Bernhard wishes the impossible—that “you,” 
the disembodied, autoerotic spectator, would traverse the space of aes- 
thetic and celluloid distance to kiss her right “here,” on a facial place 
where she points her finger; no such contact with the audience happens 
in the frame of the film. In the end, after the masquerade, the racial, re- 
gional, ethnic, and class drag, and during the American striptease, the 
film stages a response that goes beyond the star’s original request: the 
generic black-woman-in-the-audience about whom the film has peri- 
odically fantasized in nonnarrative, naturalistic segments writes on the 
café table with a lipstick, “FUCK SANDRA BERNHARD.” This 
syntactically complex statement —a request, a demand, and an expletive 
—situates the black woman as an object of desire, as an author of femi- 
nine discourse, and as an image of the film’s hopelessly absent audience: 
Her proximity to Bernhard’s final lesbian-nationalist striptease thus 
suggests neither a purely sentimental “essentialist” lesbian spectacle, 
nor a postmodern consumer feminine autoerotics, nor a phallocentri- 
cally inspired lust for lesbian “experience,” but all of these, and more. 
In this encounter, Bernhard tries to merge national camp with les- 
bian spectacle.*? She produces scandalous erotic pleasure by undulating 
between the impossibility of laminating the flag onto her body and the 
equal impossibility of ever shedding the flag altogether: As she peels off 
her flag cape, she reveals three more in the form of a red, white, and blue 
sequined G-string and patriotic pasties, leaving us no reason to think 
that this exponential multiplication of flags would ever reach its limits. 
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This undulation of the body and the flag, which eroticizes the latter as it 
nationalizes the former, is coterminous with the tease and the denial of 
the cross-race, homoerotic address to her consumer—the black-woman- 
in-the-audience. That is to say, the political liberation the flag promises 
and the sexual liberation its slipping off suggests makes a spectacle of 
the ambiguity with which these subjects live American sexuality. 

Bernhard’s refusal to resolve her feminine and sexual identities into 
a lesbian love narrative also illustrates how the eroticization of female 
spectacle in American public culture frustrates the political efficacy of 
transgressive representations for straight and lesbian women. The film 
imagines a kind of liberal pluralistic space for Bernhard’s cross-margin, 
cross-fashion fantasy of women, but shows how lesbophobic that fantasy 
can be, insofar as it requires aesthetic distance—the straightness of the 
generic white woman-identified-woman—as a condition of national, 
racial, and sexual filiation. Her desire for acceptance from the black- 
woman-in-the-audience perpetuates the historic burden black women 
in cinema have borne to represent embodiment, desire, and the dignity 
of suffering on behalf of white women, who are too frightened to strip 
themselves of the privileges of white heterospectacle. Thus, in addition, 
the rejection Bernhard receives from the black-woman-in-the-audience 
demonstrates the inability of cinematic public spectacle to make good 
on its teasing promise to dignify feminine desire in any of its forms. 
Bernhard’s inability to bridge the negativity of anyone’s desire focuses 
the lens on female spectacle itself, staging it as a scene of negativity, 
complete with producer, consumer, audience resistance, and the repre- 
sentation of multiple and ambiguous identifications. 

The failed attempt to represent and to achieve a lesbian/national 
spectacle foregrounds the oxymoronic quality of these two models of 
identification. In the remainder of this essay, we mean to explain how 
this failure to conflate sexual and political spectacle can provide material 
to transfigure Queer as well as American Nationality—not to comman- 
deer the national franchise for our particular huddled masses but instead 
to unsettle the conventions that name identity, frame expressivity, and 
provide the taxonomic means by which populations and practices are 
defined, regulated, protected, and censored by national law and custom. 
Lesbian national spectacle emerges here as the measure of a transitory 
space, a challenge to revise radically the boundaries of the normative 
public sphere and its historical modes of intelligibility, among which 
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are male homosociality, a very narrowly defined set of public “politi- 
cal” interests, and garbled relations between politics and affect.*° We 
understand that to define sexual expressivity as public political speech, 
and to resist censorship by expanding the range of erotic description, 
is simultaneously to exercise a fundamental privilege of American citi- 
zenship and to risk forsaking the refuge of camp. These are risks that 
queers/Americans cannot afford to pass on. Indeed, the question of 
whether female/lesbian sexuality can come into any productive contact 
with the political public sphere is a founding problem of lesbian politi- 
cal writing of the last fifteen years, and this problem is a problem for us 
all, by which we refer to “us” Queers and “us” Americans. 

Female subjects are always citizens in masquerade: The more sexual 
they appear, the less abstractable they are in a liberal corporeal schema. 
Lesbian theory’s solution to this dilemma has been to construct imag- 
inable communities, which is to say that America’s strategies for self- 
promotion have not worked for lesbians, who have historically and 
aesthetically often embraced the “space-off” in expatriate expression 
of their alienation from America.** The female body has reemerged in 
the safe spaces of lesbian political theory outside of the political public 
sphere, in tribal structures that emphasize embodied ritual and intimate 
spectacle as a solution to the indignities women, and especially lesbians, 
have had to endure. The blinking question mark beside the word nation 
in Jill Johnston’s separatist Lesbian Nation; the erotogenic metamor- 
phoses of the body, sex, and knowledge on the island of Monique Wit- 
tig’s The Lesbian Body; and even the personal gender performances cen- 
tral to Judith Butler’s sexual self-fashioning in Gender Trouble all reveal 
an evacuation of liberal nationality as we know it.*? But for what public? 

Separatist withdrawal into safe territories free from the male gaze 
secures the possibility of nonpornotropic embodiment in everyday life 
and aesthetic performance by emphasizing intimacy, subjectivity, and 
the literally local frame.** We do not mean to diminish the benefits of 
separatist expatriation: In its great historical variety, separatist with- 
drawal has expressed a condition of political contestation lesbians and 
gays already experience in America and has used the erotics of com- 
munity to create the foundation of a different franchise. However, by 
changing the locus of spectacle—transporting it over state lines, as it 
were —lesbian theory has neglected to engage the political problem of 
feminine spectacle in mass society. Even Butler’s metropolitan poly- 
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morphous solution to the politics of spectacle limits the power of trans- 
gression to what symbolic substitution on the individual body can do 
to transform custom and law. And as Queer Nation has shown us, no 
insistence on “the local” can secure national intimacy and national jus- 
tice, where spectacle is intimacy’s vehicle, and the vehicle for control. 
If the spectacle of the body’s rendezvous with the flag has seemed to 
yoke unlike things together, the distance between persons and collective 
identities must also be read not only as a place to be filled up by fan- 
tasy but as a negative space, a space where suddenly the various logics 
of identity that circulate through American culture enter into relations 
of contradiction and not simple analogy. 

Along this axis, the negativity of national life for nonwhite and/or 
nonmale queers has reemerged in a more radical diacritic, the queer 
fanzine.** We move away from the word /esbian and toward these de- 
scriptions of negative identity because it is this space—the space of 
nonidentification with the national fantasy of the white male citizen— 
that is both the symptom of even “queered” Enlightenment nationality 
and also the material for its refunctioning. As a rule, underground fan- 
zines make explicit their refusal of a property relation to information 
and art, repudiating the class politics of mainstream gay for-profit jour- 
nals, like The Advocate and Outweek, and shunning the mock Madison 
Avenue production values of Queer Nation, Gran Fury, and acT up.* 
BIMBOX writes that the magazine is free because “the truth is, you 
have already paid for B1MBOx. We have all paid for it—dearly. We have 
paid for it in blood and we have paid for it in tears. Unrelenting pain 
is our credit limit, and we are cursed with interminable overdraft pro- 
tection.” *° Photocopied collage, desktop publishing, and other photo- 
techniques have combined in a medium of comic and political commu- 
nication, whose geographically isolated examples have converged into 
the infocultural version of the tribe, a network.*” Thus, the contest over 
the territory of the Queer Symbolic has resulted in what Bitch Nation, 
a manifesto in the Toronto fanzine BIMBOX, calls a civil war. 

The fanzines’ only shared identity is in their counterproductivity—a 
multifold mission they share with other sexual radicalisms to counter 
American and Queer National cultures’ ways of thinking about politi- 
cal tactics and sexual intelligibility.** In the first place, the zines show 
that “obscenity” itself is political speech, speech that deserves consti- 
tutional protection: Transforming “the American flag into something 
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pleasant,” Sondra Golvin and Robin Podolsky’s “Allegiance/Ecstasy” 
turns “i pledge allegiance” into an opportunity to add “my cunt help- 
lessly going molten,” “her clit swelling to meet my tongue,” “my fist 
knocking gently at her cunt” to the national loyalty oath.4? Addition- 
ally, the zines have widened the semantic field of sexual description, 
moving sexual identity itself beyond known practical and fantastic hori- 
zons—as when BIMBOx imagines “fags, dykes, and uso’s (Unidentified 
Sexual Objects).” But they are also magazines in the military sense, 
storehouses for the explosives that will shatter the categories and the 
time-honored political strategies through which queers have protected 
themselves. Queer counterspectacle might well be read as a means for 
aggressively achieving dignity in the straight world; in the zine con- 
text, however, these spectacles are also icons that require smashing. The 
suspicion of existing tactics and taxonomies runs deep: “Dykes against 
granola lesbians. Fags against sensitive gay men. And bitches against 
everyone else.” °° 

Along with joining queer culture’s ongoing politics of dirty words, 
then, some zines engage in what would seem to be a more perverse ac- 
tivity: the aggressive naming and negation of their own audience. If 
citizenship in the Queer Nation is voluntary and consensual, demo- 
cratic and universalist in the way of many modern nationalisms, the 
application for citizenship in the Bitch Nation, for example, repudi- 
ates the promise of community in common readership, the privileges 
of a common language, and the safety of counteridentity. “And—don’t 
even bother trying to assimilate any aspect of Bitch Nation in a futile 
attempt to make your paltry careers or lame causes appear more glamor- 
ous or exciting. We won’t hesitate to prosecute—and the Bitch Nation 
court is now in session!!”*! As Bitch Nation endangers the reader who 
merely quotes, abstracts, and appropriates zine culture, many zines en- 
gage in a consumer politics of sexual enunciation, forcing the reader to 
see where she is situated, or to resituate herself politically and culturally: 
Thus, when the cover of Thing magazine proclaims that “She Knows 
Who She Is,” it mobilizes the common gay use of the feminine pro- 
noun in the ventriloquized voice of the woman’s magazine to categorize 
“insiders” by attitude rather than by gender or sexual identity, disarm- 
ing many different kinds of essentialism through arch indirect address. 

This move to materialize the spectator as different from the spec- 
tacle with which she identifies has powerful political force for women, 
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whose collective and individual self-representations are always available 
for embarrassment, and most particularly for lesbians, whose sexual ico- 
nography has been overdetermined by the straight porn industry. By 
reversing the direction of the embarrassment from the spectacle toward 
the spectator, the zines rotate the meaning of consent. In severing sexual 
identity from sexual expressivity, the spectacle talks dirty to you, as it 
were, and you no longer have the privilege to consume in silence, or 
in tacit unconsciousness of or unaccountability for your own fantasies. 
As Negativa, a Chicago lesbian fanzine, puts it, “What you looking at, 
bitch?” (see figure 1). 

Linked complexly to the enigma of consensual sex is that of con- 
sensual nationality, which similarly involves theories of self-identity, of 
intention, and of the urge to shed the personal body for the tease of 
safe mutual or collective unboundedness. American and Queer National 
spectacle depend upon the citizen’s capacity to merge his/her private, 
fractured body with a collectively identified whole one. Uncle Sam 
points his finger and says he wants you to donate your whole body lit- 
erally and figuratively to the nation, and Queer Nation uses the allure 
of commercial and collective embodied spectacle to beckon you toward 
a different sort of citizenship. But the fanzines’ postnational spectacle 
disrupts this moment of convergence: Just as you, the desiring citizen, 
enter the sphere of what appears to be mutual consent, an invisible fin- 
ger points back at you. It unveils your desire to see the spectacle of 
homoculture without being seen; it embarrasses you by making explicit 
your desire to “enter” and your need for “permission” to identify; and 
it insists that you declare your body and your goods and that you pay 
whatever political and erotic duty seems necessary. 

Thus, like Queer Nation, the zines channel submission and bitter- 
ness into anger and parody. Queer Nation and allied groups struggle 
to reoccupy the space of national legitimation, to make the national 
world safe for just systems of resource distribution and communication, 
to make it safe for full expression of difference and rage and sexu- 
ality. Parody and camp thus become the measure of proximity to the 
national promise, as well as the distance from access to its fulfillment. 
Gestures of anger, parody, and camp in the zine network, by contrast, 
represent a disinvestment in authenticity discourse that moves beyond 
the intelligibility of gender, of sexual object choice, and of national 
identity by cultivating a passionate investment in developing the nega- 
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tive for pleasure and politics. In their drive to embody you, the citi- 
zen/spectator/reader/lover, by negating your disembodiment, the zines 
represent the horizon of postpatriarchal and postnational fantasy. 

Even in their most parodic manifestations, gestures of sexual and 
national intelligibility— both oppressive and emancipatory—are part of 
a process of making norms. The zines acknowledge the necessity, and 
also the reality, of stereotypical self-identity and at the same time try 
to do violence to normative forms that circulate in America. In staging 
the process by which stereotypes become hybrid forms, their clarify- 
ing function as sites of identity and oppression exhausted, the zines do 
more than deconstructively put the icon “under erasure.” *? The negated 
stereotype remains available: Mass politics requires a genuinely popu- 
list currency. But the stereotype is expensive. The fanzines’ gestures in 
countering national political sovereignty, then, lead us in another di- 
rection. They suggest a space of politics in which to be “out” in public 
would not be to consent parodically to the forms of the political public 
sphere but to be out beyond the censoring imaginary of the state and the 
information culture that consolidates the rule of its names. We support 
Queer Nation and acT up’s commitment to occupy as many hegemonic 
spaces as possible in their countering moves. What we seek to describe, 
in addition, is the value in converting the space of negativity that dis- 
tinguishes Queer American identity into a discursive field so powerful 
that the United States will have to develop a new breed of lexical spe- 
cialists to crack the code of collective life in a hot war of words about 
sex and America, about which the nation already finds itself so miser- 
ably—and yet so spectacularly — archaic. 


NOTES 
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Pride Day Parade,” in The Culture of Gay Men, ed. Gilbert Herdt (forthcoming). 
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butch lesbians, transsexuals, etc., from visibility. 
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‘‘THE MOST SUFFERING CLASS’”’ 
Gender, Class, and Consciousness 


in Pre-Marxist France 


These fantastic pictures of future society, painted at a time when the proletariat 


is still in a very undeveloped state. — Karl Marx 


THE ECHO FROM THE FACTORIES 


In the months following the 1831 silkworker uprising in Lyon, the work- 
ers’ newspaper, L’Echo de la Fabrique, announced a competition to re- 
name the insurgent canuts.’ Stating that it needed a term which would 
indicate the specificity of the silkworkers’ activities and be “a result of 
progressive and universal movement,” L’Echo de /a Fabrique sought not 
only to efface the memories of violence that the silkworkers’ name con- 
jured up but also to inscribe these proto-proletarians in what Walter 
Benjamin would call the “phantasmagoria” of bourgeois history.” The 
newspaper received some thirty-odd submissions to its competition, 
including the terms séricarien, soterifevre, polymithe, bombixien, pam- 
philarien, arachnéen, and even the objectionable canut, proposed by a 
foreign correspondent who dispelled the word’s socially subversive con- 
notations by deriving it from the multiple King Canuts of Scandinavian 
royal genealogy. 

If the commission never, finally, found a satisfying replacement for 
canut (it almost settled on Turquetnariste, a neologism constructed from 
the name of the factory’s founder, and proposed to indicate the silk- 
workers’ indebted relation to their employers), the very existence of this 
competition exemplifies a moment of ideological instability that the fol- 
lowing article examines. With the rise of industry under the first years 
of the July monarchy, France saw the creation of the modern urban 
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industrial proletariat, and French society spent a great deal of energy 
figuring out how to name and describe the new class forming under its 
eyes. “A nation in the nation and which is beginning to be designated 
with a new name: the industrial proletariat,” wrote Daniel Stern of this 
moment, drawing attention to the fact that the proletariat’s early dis- 
cursive identity was so unstable that even its name was in question; as 
late as 1842, a single text identified a member of this class diversely as 
proletarian, plebian, poor person, member of the people, and worker. 

Because early discussions on the proletariat are a site of ideological 
manufacture, they reveal raw ideologemes often invisible when, once 
firmly in place, ideology naturalizes social construction as fact. Of inter- 
est to me in this article is what they reveal about the ideological use 
to which bourgeois society puts women’s representations. One of the 
most important, although now forgotten, ways in which the French 
bourgeoisie first figured the proletariat was through comparing this 
class to women, and the following pages seek to explain why. Ana- 
lyzing the rhetoric of an exemplary instance of such comparison, the 
simultaneously socialist and feminist platform of the first French uto- 
pian socialist movement, Saint-Simonism, I will suggest that the Saint- 
Simonians assimilated the cause of workers and women in a process 
which Mary Poovey has termed the “ideological work of gender.” * The 
Saint-Simonians’ seemingly feminist discourse served their efforts to 
render ideologically innocuous a discursively unstable and potentially 
dangerous social group. Fusing this group with a group whose pro- 
file was both well-established and politically unthreatening, the Saint- 
Simonians forged a proletariat whom they could undertake to aid with- 
out challenging the hegemony of the bourgeoisie. 

If I resuscitate the feminized working class, it is not only to con- 
tribute to a history of gender representation in bourgeois society. | also 
seek to understand both the theoretical and historical importance of 
this gendered representation of the proletariat for subsequent feminism. 
Reading Marx’s construction of the proletariat in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party as a polemic against utopian socialism, I will suggest 
that Marx carries on this polemic by engaging in the ideological work 
of gender himself. In doing so, however, Marx gets caught in rheto- 
ric where, as The Eighteenth Brumaire puts it, the content goes beyond 
the phrase, for the masculine character of his rhetorical proletariat im- 
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pedes his ability to theorize the specifically feminine oppression that 
real women suffer within the working class. The consequences of the 
Saint-Simonian rhetorical work of gender for feminism are, however, 
not entirely negative. Saint-Simonism also spawned what Claire Moses 
has identified as “the first consciously separatist feminist venture,” and 
I will argue that the gender-class slippage of the Saint-Simonian men 
was essential to this venture.* When the Saint-Simonians put women’s 
reigning domestic representations into relation with other discourses 
on social power relations, they inadvertently gave women an alterna- 
tive discursive base from which to question the naturalized status of the 
domestic woman. The article concludes by showing how the dissident 
Saint-Simonian feminists transformed the Saint-Simonian ideological 
work of gender into what we might call an ideological work of class, 
sliding between gender and class discourse to articulate aspects of their 
experience inadmissible within domestic ideology. 


FEMINIZING THE PROLETARIAT 


The Saint-Simonian movement, active in the years from 1825 to 1834, 
was formed primarily from members of the industrial bourgeoisie (many 
of its prominent figures met as students at the Ecole Polytechnique). 
Attentive to the importance of the proletariat in contemporary produc- 
tion, the Saint-Simonians argued the necessity of improving its ma- 
terial and moral condition, but they did not suggest the abolition of 
class difference. Rather, they proposed solidarity between workers and 
bourgeoisie as “les industriels,” the social classes devoted to labor. The 
limit of their social reform is summed up by the slogan that they placed 
on the masthead of their newspaper, Le Globe: “To each according to 
his capacities; to each capacity according to his works,” ran the Saint- 
Simonian device, not exactly the subsequent socialist, “From each ac- 
cording to his ability; to each according to his needs.” Consonant with 
its refusal to challenge fundamental divisions in bourgeois society, the 
movement refused to specify the concrete political steps necessary to 
improve the proletariat’s present condition. When confronted with the 
revolution of 1830, the Saint-Simonian leaders preferred prophetic de- 
scriptions of ideal social harmony. “Children, listen to your fathers,” 
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they counseled their followers. “The political power goes to the lib- 
erals . . . but only for a day, because they do not know what humanity 
wants tomorrow.”’ 

Along with their interest in improving the condition of the prole- 
tariat, the Saint-Simonians called for the emancipation of women. Re- 
ferring to Catholic tradition, they linked women to the flesh, construing 
them to have, in the realm of private experience, the privileged rela- 
tion to material production that the workers had in the collective social 
realm. They were particularly interested in this flesh as it was reproduc- 
tive. When they called for the advent of a Woman Messiah whose new 
moral law would save the world, they identified this woman as La Mére 
and endowed her with all the virtues that domestic ideology delegated 
to the mother.® Insisting on women’s privileged relation to love, sen- 
timent, and morality, as well as to reproduction, they prophesied that 
women’s emancipation would bring these primarily feminine virtues 
into the corrupted public sphere. As their domestic vision of women’s 
improving social force suggests, the Saint-Simonians treated women’s 
oppression in a fashion similar to their treatment of proletarian oppres- 
sion. They objected to the material and intellectual poverty from which 
women suffered, but did not fundamentally question the validity of the 
place that bourgeois society assigned this social group. 

If the Saint-Simonians were less than radical in their restructuring 
of bourgeois social divisions, they nonetheless insisted on the pressing 
need to alleviate the similar oppression weighing on the two groups 
that they took under their wing. Both workers and women lacked edu- 
cation, were deprived of property, and lacked a public voice. Because of 
their oppression, both groups, in addition, endured extensive suffering. 
When the Saint-Simonians discussed the need to improve workers’ and 
women’s social situations, it was, indeed, on this last similarity that they 
insisted, as the following excerpt from an account of an 1832 festival 
demonstrates.’ The festival, conceived to inaugurate work on a temple 
dedicated to labor, opened with the Saint-Simonian Sa/ut, sung by the 
assembled faithful to the movement’s chief Pére, Prosper Enfantin: 


The people are hungry! ? 
repea 
The people are wretched [misérable] ? 


We have taken their pains upon ourselves; 
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We will be strong and patient. 

Women have been violated, ’ 
repea 

Let their Messiah come! P 


He will come! He will come! 1° 


A dramatic recitativo followed, performed by one of the movement’s 
few hommes de lettres, Barrault. In this passage, too, the Saint-Simonians 
represented women and workers as the suffering classes, passively ap- 
pealing to the Saint-Simonians for redemption: 


Everything is quiet; calm comes from afar and spreads itself; 
Paris seems a giant who murmurs and goes to sleep. 

Mute, we listen, and, mute, we cry. 

For, in its great voice rising to us, 

Confused, rumbling, immense, monotonous, 


To us, each time, we hear rising 


The cries of the wretched, 
The plaintive wails of the suffering, 
The sadness of mothers, 
The despair of daughters. 
(SS/E, 7:141) 


In referring to both workers and women as the passive victims of 
physical and moral suffering, the Saint-Simonians may seem to perform 
one more factual comparison of these two groups’ material situation, 
but the content of their rhetorical gesture is, in fact, somewhat dif- 
ferent. When they describe women as passively suffering, they give an 
account of women’s condition that has factual status within the domi- 
nant discourse. Bourgeois ideology emphasized women’s physical and 
moral sensibility, as well as their difficulty initiating action to alleviate 
the suffering that this extreme sensibility caused. Describing workers in 
such a fashion, however, the Saint-Simonians do not describe workers’ 
accepted factual state but rather enter into the arena of contemporary 
ideological polemic. Workers’ ability to engage in healthy activity was 
treated as an index of their politically revolutionary potential, and active 
proletarians proliferated in the writings of the bourgeoisie concerned 
with proletarian revolution." That the Saint-Simonians were aware of 
such alternative representations of workers emerges when they discuss 
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their own decision to represent the working class as suffering. In his 
Lesson from December 16, 1831, Enfantin comments: 


We have envisioned them [proletarians] rather as invalids than as strong and 
vigorous beings. Oh yes, we have done well to think of the ills of THE MOST 
POOR AND NUMEROUS CLASS, for it suffers from atrocious pains; if, 
however, we were not conscious that there was in the PEOPLE more force and 
health than pains and illnesses, how would we be certain, as we are, that it is 
ready to manifest the new life which God has destined for it?# 


Figuring the workers as the suffering class, the Saint-Simonians ex- 
press their non-menacing vision of its power, and they use rhetorical 
slippage between gender and class discourse to make this class’s suf- 
fering profile persuasive. They mix up factually verifiable comparisons 
between women’s and worker’s experience with comparisons where a 
clichéd trait of domestic womanhood is asserted to occult a disputed 
fact of workingclass life. Such slippage is facilitated by the previously 
mentioned fluidity of working-class representations at this time, and 
the Saint-Simonians reinforce it, as well, through their choice of lit- 
erary style. When they define the experience of workers and women 
with the conventions of sentimentality, they use a style that is marked 
as feminine in contemporary discourse, both in its production and con- 
sumption. Glorying, like sentimental literature, in portraying the exag- 
gerated physical suffering of a passive protagonist, the Saint-Simonians 
do so in hyperbolic and emphatic language, using a repetitive vocabulary 
of conventional epithets, often occurring “in pairs or triplets, underlin- 
ing the point and preventing much attention to any individual term.”»* 

If the Saint-Simonians engage in such ideological work of gender 
to represent the proletariat, it is because it allows them to negotiate 
the contradictions between their interest in this class and their own 
class interest. Sharing the conservative bourgeoisie’s fear of the political 
transformation to which working-class activity could lead, the Saint- 
Simonians are, nonetheless, sympathetic to the working class. They 
thus need a representation of the proletariat that simultaneously ar- 
gues the need to improve this class’s material and intellectual position 
and demonstrates that such improvement will leave the class structure 
of bourgeois-dominated society intact. The domestic woman, passive 
and depoliticized by definition, well fits their needs. When the Saint- 
Simonians appropriate her characteristics for the working class, they 
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produce proletarians who will endure their sufferings patiently until, as 
the Saint-Simonians put it, “we have taken their pains upon ourselves.” 
Workers can be better educated, better paid, perhaps even admitted to 
politics, with little risk that such improvement of their condition will 
have radical social consequences. 

The Saint-Simonians, importantly, do not explicitly collapse the dif- 
ference between women and proletarians, insisting throughout on the 
social distinctness of the groups whose traits their rhetoric blurs. They 
stress, for example, that the proletarians’ work is hard physical labor, 
unlike the indoor work of the more fragile domestic woman. If the 
Saint-Simonians are careful to differentiate proletarians and women 
as working subjects, it is because the collapse of this differentiation 
would transgress the bourgeois ideology into which they want their 
feminized proletariat naturally to slip. The irreconcilable distinction 
between production and reproduction is, after all, central to bourgeois 
ideology’s gendered division of social space into masculine and femi- 
nine spheres.’* But the important role played by domestic femininity 
in Saint-Simonian efforts to conceptualize the proletariat nonetheless 
persists in their descriptions of the “hard work” that characterizes pro- 
letarian life. When the Saint-Simonian male elite retreat to Enfantin’s 
country house in Ménilmontant to prepare themselves for the rather 
vague coming struggle, Michel Chevalier explains their decision as a 
process of proletarianization: 


The skin of our hierarchy is too white. . . . We are still bourgeois. Our word 
only goes to bourgeois ears, we must be heard by all, we must inoculate our- 
selves with proletarian nature. The hard work at Ménilmontant sees to that. 


(E, 7:36-37; my emphasis) 


The hard work that is supposed to harden the hands of the Saint- 
Simonian elite is, however, peculiarly domestic in content, if their own 
accounts of this retreat are to be believed. One young Saint-Simonian, 
Talabot, in a conversation with Chevalier, Barrault, and Fournel, de- 
scribes his inoculation into proletarian existence as follows: “In the 
morning, I swept and scrubbed by myself the living room where the 
family gets together before meals. In the evening, before dinner, I 
scrubbed the big room where floor polish had been applied in the morn- 
ing. I oversaw the making of two hangings which are supposed to close 
the shed in the entry court” (SS/E, 7:90). 
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‘‘COME KISS ME, PROLETARIAN!”’ 


The Saint-Simonians use the stable clichés of domestic femininity to 
resolve disputed characteristics of working-class experience not only 
when they describe the content of this class’s oppression but also when 
they suggest the means for alleviating this oppression. If the proletariat 
is suffering, the Saint-Simonians suggest, it is more from a lack of sen- 
timental than material nourishment. “I know that the greatest lack is 
not that of dread,” states one of the movement's disciples. “I know 
that the world is above all poor in LOVE and TENDERNESS” (EZ, 
2:43). Because oppression comes primarily from lack of love, the princi- 
pal form of revolutionary action will, according to the Saint-Simonians, 
occur in the realm of sentiment and morality. We may expect the Saint- 
Simonians to give women a privileged position in such insurrection, for 
the realm of morality is the place that domestic ideology associates with 
women’s intervention in social relations. But the Saint-Simonians claim 
that proletarians will be instrumental in this insurrection, too. If this 
class suffers the most from spiritual lack, it is, after all, because it has a 


great capacity for love. As Enfantin puts it, when he describes the natu- 
ral disposition of the proletarians, “It is they [“PROLETARIANS”] 


who best know what affection and devotion to a LEADER is” (E, 3:15). 

Assigning woman a prominent position in their peaceful insurrection, 
the Saint-Simonians do not deviate from her domestic profile. Assign- 
ing such a place to workers, however, the Saint-Simonians enter once 
more into the realm of bourgeois ideological dispute. A tradition going 
back through the French Revolution to Rousseau suggests the workers 
as primarily loving creatures, the social stratum where man’s naturally 
peaceful disposition remains unspoiled by the corrupting effects of edu- 
cation. Those bourgeois afraid of the working classes, in contrast, char- 
acterize them as the hating class, describing the proletariat in terms 
that either implicitly or explicitly recall workers’ participation in the 
past fifty years of bloody social disruption.** In associating the workers 
with love, the Saint-Simonians argue for the proletariat’s lack of social 
menace with the same rhetorical slippage found in their construction of 
the suffering class. Proposing the clichés of domestic femininity as the 
disputed facts of working-class life, they suggest workers’ similarity to 
a group whose tactics of social intervention are at the farthest remove 
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from violent revolutionary force. As Olinde Rodrigues, one of the first 
Fathers of the Saint-Simonian hierarchy, states: “We thus leave no pos- 
sibility of insurrection. But we are fomenting moral insurrection, that 
we do not hide.” 

The use of domestic clichés to banish the specter of class warfare 
emerges clearly when Enfantin tries to explain away the working class’s 
historically known violent behavior, an attempt found, for example, in 
the lines surrounding his statement on the proletariat’s affection for 
their leader quoted above. These lines are taken from a passage where 
Enfantin discusses with his bourgeois disciples the consequences of his 
1832 arrest for his proletarian followers: 


In other words, it is necessary that it be known that they’ve put their hands 
on a LEADER when they’ve touched me; you must make them see this, and 
make the PROLETARIANS see it too, because it is they who best know what 
affection and devotion to a LEADER is. The people do not hesitate to over- 
throw someone by whom they do not feel themselves loved, but they quickly 


raise up someone whom they love. (£, 3:15) 


Meditating on the very aspect of working-class behavior that the con- 
servative bourgeoisie cites to confirm the proletariat’s hating nature, 
Enfantin transforms it into proof for this class’s fundamental relation to 
love. If the proletarians rise up in militant fashion, Enfantin suggests, 
it is only in reaction to their leader’s failure to provide a love they dearly 
need. The proletariat’s revolting behavior hence paradoxically comes to 
demonstrate this class’s sentimental character, and blame for its vio- 
lence falls on its rulers instead. 

When Enfantin characterizes his relation to his proletarian followers 
as one of affection and love (as the movement’s bourgeois paternalism 
might lead one to suspect, its proletarian adherents were, in fact, rela- 
tively few), he uses the slippage between gender and class discourse 
not only to naturalize the character of a single class but, more gener- 
ally, to naturalize the social relations of the productive classes in con- 
temporary society. Assigning to the proletariat the qualities associated 
with bourgeois femininity, he appropriates for himself the correspond- 
ing male stereotypes within the domestic scenario.” Saint-Simonian 
thetoric hence abounds with a peaceful and domesticated proletariat 
declaring its loving submission to an active, aggressive, entrepreneu- 
rial bourgeois leadership, and Enfantin sometimes makes explicit the 
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Saint-Simonians’ efforts to model class fusion on a happy bourgeois 
marriage. Calling, for example, for the most fitting apostles to speak 
from the bourgeois Saint-Simonian hierarchy to the proletariat, Enfan- 
tin proclaims: “Let us thus search for the men among us who can best 
marry their BOURGEOIS voice to the voice of the PROLETARIAN” 
(E, 3:221; my emphasis). The Saint-Simonians’ domestic vision of class 
relations is, indeed, enacted in the dynamics of their meetings. When 
the proletarian, Béranger, describes his relation to one of the chief 
Fathers, Michel Chevalier, he states: “I want to say here that FATHER 
MICHEL is very kind, and that I love him as much as my wife and 
children. That’s all I wanted to say” (E, 3:126). Chevalier responds, 
“Come kiss me, PROLETARIAN!”; their actions are then described: 
“(MICHEL and Béranger kiss each other.)”® 


THE MEN WHO ARE TO WIELD THE WEAPONS: 
MARX AND THE MOST SUFFERING CLASS 


“In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring chiefly for 
the interests of the working class, as being the most suffering class. Only 
from the point of view of being the most suffering class does the prole- 
tariat exist for them. . . . Hence, they reject all political, and especially 
all revolutionary, action.” So the Manifesto of the Communist Party 
objects to utopian socialism’s vision of the proletariat, attacking as de- 
politicized precisely those traits of the utopian class figuration that re- 
sult, I have argued, from a slippage between gender and class discourse. 
Marx explains the utopians’ shortcomings as a consequence of their his- 
torical situation rather than political strategy: “The proletariat, as yet in 
its infancy, offers to them the spectacle of a class without any historical 
initiative or any independent political movement” (MCP, 497; my em- 
phasis). But he also points out that a faction of socialists still holds such 
a view in 1848, and he makes them the object of his polemical wrath. 
They sink, he charges “into the category of the reactionary conservative 
Socialists . . . differing from these only by more systematic pedantry, 
and by their fanatical and superstitious belief in the miraculous effects 
of their social science” (MCP, 499). 

Marx seeks to exorcise the ghosts of utopian socialism not only by 
his direct attack on the remaining utopians but also by the alternative 
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construction of the proletariat that the Manifesto provides. Assigning 
to the proletariat indubitably masculine characteristics, Marx reverses 
the utopian socialist ideological work of gender, for he fuses this class 
with the sex that bourgeois ideology identifies with political activity.”° 
My assertion that Marx genders the proletariat may seem surprising, 
since the Manifesto seems to define it as a purely economic entity. As 
Engels explains in a footnote to the 1888 English edition, the prole- 
tariat designates “the class of modern wage-labourers who, having no 
means of production of their own, are reduced to selling their labour- 
power in order to live” (MCP, 473). Indeed, Marx explicitly distances 
the experience of this class from gender considerations: “Differences of 
age and sex have no longer any distinctive social validity for the working 
class” (MCP, 473). Nonetheless, throughout the text, Marx describes 
the proletariat’s experience with figures drawn from a semantic field 
recognized throughout Western history as the province of men. Char- 
acterizing conditions under industrial production, he writes: 


Masses of labourers, crowded into the factory, are organized like soldiers. As 
privates of the industrial army they are placed under the command of a per- 
fect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. . . . The more openly this despotism 
proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the 


more embittering it is. (MCP, 479) 


When Marx describes the socially transformative potential of the pro- 
letarian class, he makes explicit the masculine gender of the proletariat 
that his use of military language implies. “Not only has the bourgeoi- 
sie forged the weapons that bring death to itself” writes Marx, “it has 
also called into existence the men who are to wield those weapons— 
the modern working class—the proletarians” (MCP, 478; my empha- 
sis). Manner, runs the German, not the gender-neutral Mensch that 
the Manifesto employs when it is describing subjects engaged in other 
social relations.”* So, for example, when Marx describes the destruction 
of sentimental bonds in bourgeois society, he writes: “The bourgeoi- 
sie. . . has left remaining no other nexus between man [Mensch] and 
man [Mensch] than naked self-interest” (MCP, 475; my emphasis). 

If Marx frames the factory in military terms, it may seem to have 
less to do with this terminology’s masculine connotations than with 
the social power relations that such language suggests. Most obviously, 
Marx’s metaphors function to underline the fact that the relations be- 
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tween proletariat and bourgeoisie are themselves a site of violent strug- 
gle, and throughout the Manifesto, Marx couches hostile class relations 
in military terminology: “The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the 
proletariat with its own elements of political and general education, in 
other words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting the 
bourgeoisie” (MCP, 481). But that Marx also invokes war because it is 
waged by men emerges when he describes the content of the struggle 
that his military rhetoric portrays. As the above quote suggests, Marx 
uses military language not to argue the proletariat’s participation in 
armed conflict but rather its participation in political conflict, its par- 
ticipation, that is, in the res publica that bourgeois society sees as in- 
disputably the province of men. So, for example, Marx describes the 
proletariat’s weapons as political education and reiterates that “every 
class struggle is a political struggle” (MCP, 481).?? While Marx reverses 
the Saint-Simonian gendering of the proletariat, then, he performs his 
own gendering of this class to similar end. He uses bourgeois gender 
ideology as a rhetorical tool to reinforce his argument for the relation of 
an emerging class to the established realm of bourgeois politics. 

That Marx counters the depoliticized proletariat of utopian socialism 
by invoking himself the rhetorical power of bourgeois gender ideology 
may seem inessential to the content of his argument, in no way changing 
his conclusion that the category of proletariat is a purely economic dis- 
tinction. But Marx’s ideological work of gender does, in fact, have con- 
sequences for his discussion of the gendered reality of proletarian life, as 
the very statement where he would seem to dismiss gender as inessen- 
tial to issues of class makes clear. “Differences of age and sex have no 
longer any distinctive social validity for the working class,” Marx states, 
and he continues, “All are instruments of labor, more or less expensive 
to use, according to their age and sex” (MCP, 479). While Marx adds 
the second sentence to support the first, the second sentence alludes, 
rather, to evidence contradicting it—the fact that women are less ex- 
pensive for employers to use than men. That women’s labor does not 
cost less because one hour of woman’s time is any less productive than 
one hour of man’s time is a point that Flora Tristan, Marx’s socialist 
feminist contemporary, makes most eloquently when her 1844 Worker's 
Union discusses the reasons for salary differences based on sex. “One 
day,” she writes, “a printer was telling me with his quite characteris- 
tic naiveté, ‘They [women] are paid half as much, which is fair because 
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they go faster than men; they would earn too much if they were paid the 
same.’ ” Tristan continues, “Yes, they are paid not for the work they do, 
but for creating few expenses, for assuming all kinds of deprivations.”** 

In mentioning that women are paid according to their sex as well as 
according to their productive capacity, Marx, like Tristan, provides evi- 
dence that the working subject is not a purely economic subject, that 
sex causes men and women to dispose in differing fashion of the labor 
power that they sell. That he nonetheless fails to conceptualize the 
reality that he describes derives in part, I would suggest, from the fact 
that such conceptualization transgresses the gender ideology giving his 
masculine representation of the proletariat its rhetorical force. Women 
dispose of their labor differently because they are reproductive as well 
as productive, and Tristan explicitly states that most employers justify 
the difference between men and women’s pay by referring to women’s 
primarily reproductive social function. But if Marx were to admit this 
fact, he would undo his gendered argument for the proletariat’s political 
character. Bourgeois gender ideology treats reproduction as a specifi- 
cally feminine activity, opposing it to production, which this ideology 
considers the work of men. Representing workers as reproductive, Marx 
would thus associate them with the feminine sphere from which his rhe- 
torical work of gender initially sought to remove them. A recognition 
of women workers’ reproductive character would also transgress Marx’s 
gendered argument for the political involvement of the proletariat by 
challenging the system of bourgeois gender ideology itself. Admitting 
that subjects can be simultaneously productive and reproductive, Marx 
would collapse one of this system’s prime tenets: the “natural” binary 
opposition between masculine production and feminine reproduction. 
We notice that Marx does not let his stakes in the ideological use of 
gender block his powers of factual observation, for he acknowledges 
that women are members of the work force. But he can only let women 
produce by transforming them into exclusively productive subjects, re- 
fusing to let their specifically feminine activity of reproduction enter 
the productive realm. 

Marx’s implication in the bourgeois ideological work of gender blocks 
his ability to clarify the situation of the proletarian woman not only 
when he discusses her position in the factory but also when he turns to 
the proletarian home. Characterizing proletarian family relations, Marx 
writes: “The proletarian is without property; his relation to his wife 
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and children has no longer anything in common with the bourgeois 
family relations” (MCP, 482). Except, we might add, Marx’s descrip- 
tion of these relations. For at the very moment that Marx observes the 
disappearance of bourgeois family relations in the proletariat, he de- 
scribes the proletarian family in terms that reinstate them. Portraying 
the working-class man as productive, a proletarian, Marx opposese him 
to the working-class woman described in her reproductive capacity, as 
mother and wife. Marx is not completely wrong to represent the prole- 
tarian woman in such a fashion. Women do fill a domestic role in the 
proletarian family, indeed all the more so as this family’s resemblance to 
the bourgeois family increasingly erodes.”* But proletarian women’s do- 
mestic position is complicated by their simultaneous functioning within 
the productive sphere. Marx, however, cannot articulate this fact, un- 
able, once more, to collapse bourgeois ideology’s separation of produc- 
tive from reproductive work. 

Marx’s polemic against/with the bourgeois ideological use of gender 
blocks his ability to theorize the gender-specific social oppression that 
women suffer in a seemingly inverse way as well. While we have seen 
him put the ideological work of gender to politicized socialist end, he 
also dismisses it when it is used conservatively, although not, of course, 
in the gender-sensitive language of contemporary feminism. So, for ex- 
ample, Marx disposes of the bourgeois discourse of domesticity as a veil 
thrown over the unpleasant economic realities of capitalist life. “The 
bourgeois clap-trap [Die birgerlichen Redensarten] about the family and 
education,” writes Marx, “about the hallowed co-relation of parent and 
child, becomes all the more disgusting, the more, by the action of Mod- 
ern Industry, all family ties among the proletarians are torn asunder” 
(MCP, 488). In response to this conservative use of domestic ideology, 
Marx reduces what he considers to be the empty rhetoric of domes- 
ticity to its underlying economic facts. Indeed, Marx points out that his 
own reduction is a reflection of the transformation that the bourgeoisie 
has worked on a traditional social order. He writes, “The bourgeoisie 
has torn away from the family its sentimental veil, and has reduced the 
family relation to a mere money relation” (MCP, 476). Consonant with 
his refusal of bourgeois claptrap, Marx describes women’s oppression 
within the domestic realm in purely economic terms. “The bourgeois 
sees in his wife a mere instrument of production,” he asserts (MCP, 488). 
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But the family’s “sentimental veil” does not only mask “a mere money 
relation”; it also designates a complex scenario of gender politics that 
extends beyond the wife’s function as “a mere instrument of produc- 
tion.” If, however, despite his critique of the existing family, Marx fails 
to articulate the presence of this scenario, his failure derives in part from 
the fact that he abandons domestic discourse for its conservative ideo- 
logical use. In doing so, he abandons the only discourse that bourgeois 
ideology provides for identifying many of the noneconomic power re- 
lations to which women are subject. Sexuality, sentimentality, morality, 
the body, education, the sites, in short, of micro-political power cen- 
tral to recent discussions of women’s specifically feminine oppression: 
these are all fields of experience that nineteenth-century society des- 
ignated using the discourse that Marx dismisses as bourgeois claptrap. 
The reigning domestic discourse is, of course, hardly illuminating, its 
content often obscuring how power relations function rather than laying 
these relations bare. Nonetheless, in throwing it out altogether, Marx 
deprives himself of discursive access to the domestic realm. 

Marx’s difficulty formulating the content of women’s situation in 
the home draws attention to the complicated imbrication of women’s 
gender-specific oppression in domestic ideology, as this oppression si- 
multaneously occurs in the realm that domestic discourse designates and 
occurs in ways that domestic ideology will not admit. How, we wonder, 
would a critique of domesticity taking account of such complexity pro- 
ceed? With this question, we turn to the perhaps unexpectedly positive 
consequences of the Saint-Simonian ideological work of gender for the 
history of modern feminism: the feminist response of dissident Saint- 
Simonian women to Saint-Simonism’s most suffering class. 


WOMAN'S REVOLTING WORD 


The women in the Saint-Simonian movement soon grew dissatisfied 
with the Saint-Simonian men’s refusal to grant them more than discur- 
sive importance. Their dissatisfaction reached its apogee at the end of 
1831, when Enfantin excluded women from the hierarchy until the even- 
tual (theoretical) coming of the FEMME MESSIE, the Woman Mes- 


siah. Announcing this exclusion, Enfantin enacted for his followers the 
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fundamentally rhetorical content of Saint-Simonian interest in women. 
“THERE WILL BE NO MORE WOMEN IN THE GRADES OF 
THE HIERARCHY,” he stated, and he continued: 


Our apostolate, which is the call for woman, is an apostolate of men... . 
Women will no longer appear on the dais . . . at our preaching. Women will 
no longer, outside of our doctrine, belong to the Saint-Simonian family; they 
will all be outside, waiting to be called, as will all the women in the world who 
surround us. 

(Pointing to the empty chair which is next to him.) 

Here is the symbol of this call; it will be the only one which will make the 


call for woman manifest to the eyes of all.” 


None too pleased with their reduction to an empty symbolic chair, 
Saint-Simonian women realized that, if they were to articulate the 
urgency of women’s everyday oppression, they would have to speak for 
themselves. As Cécile Fournel, a member of the hierarchy until women’s 
exclusion, told Enfantin: “Father, woman will try this new phase, she 
will stammer her first words of freedom . . . we must walk ALONE, 
if we do not always want to be among the inferior, the poor exploited, 
slaves, in brief” (SS/E, 7:89). 

The women orbiting around the Saint-Simonian movement conse- 
quently initiated a range of feminist projects between the years 1832 
and 1834. Both individual and collective in scope, these projects shared 
a common emphasis on women coming to independent voice, as is sug- 
gested not only by Fournel’s statement but also by the name of arguably 
the most successful of them, the Tribune des Femmes. The enterprise 
that we have seen Moses refer to as “the first consciously separatist 
feminist venture,” (FFINC, 63) the Tribune des Femmes was a newspaper 
devoted to publishing only women’s words, and its editors perhaps bap- 
tized it with the celebrated statement of their revolutionary predeces- 
sor, Olympe de Gouges, in mind: “Woman has the right to mount to 
the scaffold; she should also have the right to mount the rostrum.”?” 
In the following section, I will investigate what, in fact, did happen 
when the Saint-Simonian women mounted the rostrum, asking, more 
specifically, in what terms they brought to light the urgent aspects of 
their social situation that idealized Saint-Simonian rhetoric displaced. 
I can put my question of Saint-Simonian feminism in a more general 
way: When women react against the use of women’s representation to 
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mediate non-gender specific social relations, how do they go about ex- 
pressing the feminine reality that such discourse hides? 

To answer this question, I would like to examine the strategies of 
feminine representation employed by Claire Démar, a young, fervent, 
and dissatisfied Saint-Simonian whose work is among the most elo- 
quent produced by the dissident feminists. Although not a member of 
the Tribune des Femmes (she disagreed with its editors, notably Suzanne 
Voilquin, on issues of sexual morality), Démar was nonetheless asso- 
ciated with its collaborators, and she identified her feminist position by 
adopting the term of self-description that these women coined: femmes 
prolétaires. Formulated to refer to women coming both from the upper 
reaches of the proletariat and from the petty bourgeoisie, this term was 
strategic rather than purely descriptive, and the strategy that it evinces 
cannot help but strike us as strange. Why, when the Saint-Simonian 
feminists seek to articulate aspects of women’s experience neglected by 
orthodox Saint-Simonism, do they coin a term of self-identification 
fusing gender and class rhetoric? Why, that is, when they go to voice 
their own position, is it the Fathers’ words that come to their lips in- 
stead? 

Thumbing through Démar’s writing, we see that her use of this term 
as self-identification is certainly not coincidental, for her fusion of a 
discourse on gender and class to articulate her feminist concerns recurs 
on every page. I give one obvious example: the opening to the 1833 Ma 
Loi d'avenir (My law of the future), her most important text discussing 
what form of sexual, sentimental, and familial relations will character- 
ize a society where gender equality is the norm. Like the other Saint- 
Simonian women, Démar stresses women’s need to speak for them- 
selves, and she begins by praising the Tribune des Femmes for the forum 
that it provides. “For today, every woman's word must be spoken and 
will be spoken for woman's emancipation,” she proclaims.* She goes on 
to characterize the range of these voices: 


a woman’s voice[,] energetic, powerful, with a long reverberation, or trembling, 
indecisive, or inarticulate[,] friend or enemy|,] discordant and jarring like the 
thousand confused noises, the funereal clankings which erupt from the shock 
of societies crumbling in ruin, from civilizations which are being demolished, 
or sweet and harmonious like the hymn of future festivals [ . . . ] every woman’s 


voice will be heard and listened to.?? 
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In her representation of the range of women’s verbal power, Démar 
shows women speaking in tones whose resonances are associated with 
specific ideological clichés. Classifying these tones in binary fashion, 
she places at one pole women’s voices endowed with the attributes of 
domestic womanhood and at the other women echoing the voices of 
the working classes. 

Instead of feminizing the proletariat, then, Démar proletarianizes 
the FEMME, and she invokes quite a different representation of the 
proletariat from the Saint-Simonian men. Describing women’s voices 
not only as loving, sweet, harmonious, indecisive, and inarticulate, but 
also as hating, strident, noisy, energetic, and powerful, Démar brings 
together the domestic and domesticated woman with a portrait of the 
proletariat at her farthest ideological remove, precisely the dangerous 
and empowered proletariat that orthodox Saint-Simonism sought to 
efface. In doing so, Démar inverts not only the direction of Saint- 
Simonian ideological slippage but also its function. We saw the Saint- 
Simonians slide between gender and class to stabilize the proletariat 
for the bourgeoisie. Démar, in contrast, uses her gender-class slippage 
to destabilize women’s accepted representation. Producing a vision of 
women’s active, indeed violent, participation in changing the public 
sphere, she provides an account of feminine activity that the reign- 
ing bourgeois discourse on femininity cannot admit. Démar’s use of 
gender-class slippage to articulate aspects of women’s experience in- 
admissible within bourgeois gender ideology is common to the other 
femmes prolétaires, apparent, indeed, in the strategic term of self-identi- 
fication that we have seen the women around the Tribune des Femmes 
elect. When they describe themselves as femmes prolétaires, these women 
pose themselves as subjects engaged both in reproduction and produc- 
tion. They thus fuse class and gender attributes to express an aspect of 
their social position that the categories of bourgeois gender ideology, as 
we have seen Marx demonstrate, refuse to admit. 

In keeping with her inversion of the function of Saint-Simonian 
gender-class slippage, Démar also inverts this ideological work’s aes- 
thetic effect. While we have seen the orthodox Saint-Simonians conceal 
their discursive slippage, Démar, as the above quote illustrates, dis- 
plays hers most provocatively. In repeatedly juxtaposing her proletarian- 
ized FEMME to the naturalized domestic representation that it trans- 
gresses, she underlines her FEMME’s unnatural, and hence rhetorically 
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constructed, character. And in formulating her FEMME’s attributes 
with visible oratory flourish, she calls further attention to her own rhe- 
torical work. That Démar, unlike the Saint-Simonians, foregrounds her 
rhetorical procedure derives from her different relation to the dominant, 
and hence naturalized, ideology. The Saint-Simonian men, we remem- 
ber, turn to the domestic woman not only for her depoliticized conno- 
tations but also for her seemingly nonideological status, hoping that she 
will help their newly minted domestic worker slide into bourgeois ide- 
ology as a description of fact. The domestic woman can only succeed 
in naturalizing the proletariat if the traits that she lends to the workers 
themselves seem natural, an obvious emanation of working-class life. 
When Démar represents the proletarianized FEMME, she, in contrast, 
seeks to induce reflection on the rhetorical status of the seemingly natu- 
ral domestic woman. Figures foregrounding their own status as rhetoric 
hence prove more appropriate to her aim. 

Démar continues her disruptive gender-class slippage throughout Ma 
Loi d’avenir, and it is, indeed, through such gender-class slippage that 
she herself characterizes the ideologically transformative potential of 
her rhetoric’s obviously transgressive effect. “I maintain,” she proclaims, 
“that the word of the WOMAN REDEEMER WILL BE A SOVER- 
EIGNLY REVOLTING WORD.”* How far her own revolting word 
has taken her from the FEMME MESSIE’s tones according to Enfan- 
tin, characterized by “the delicacy and the grace, the sweetness and the 
decency that a MALE voice could not find” (£, 3:70). 

If Démar fuses gender and class discourse to maintain that women’s 
experience does and should extend beyond the domestic realm, we also 
notice that Démar by no means abandons the domestic representa- 
tion of women. Démar, indeed, refers to women’s domestic portrait 
throughout her writing and the 1833 Appel d'une femme au peuple sur 
Laffranchissement de la femme (Call from a woman to the people on the 
emancipation of woman) makes clear the reason why. “People,” this text 
asserts, “you will not be truly free, truly great, until the day when your 
better half, your mother, your wife, and your daughter, will also be free 
from the exploitation which weighs on their sex.”** Pointing out that 
women’s gender-specific oppression cannot simply be assimilated to the 
politically and economically disadvantaged situation of the proletariat, 
Démar asserts the need for an alternative feminine politics concerned 
specifically with the problems that occur in the domestic sphere. She 
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continues, in a paragraph that she considers important enough to place 
both at the text’s beginning and at its end: 


For the revolution in conjugal mores does not occur at the angle of two streets 
on the public square during three days of gorgeous sunshine, but rather occurs 
at all hours, in all places, in the boxes at the opera, in winter social gather- 
ings and summer promenades, during the long nights that slip away, insipid 
and cold, as so often happens, in the intimacies of marital life; that revolution 
undermines and undermines without respite the great structure raised to the 


profit of the stronger.>? 


Here we see Démar fuse gender and class discourse not only, as we 
previously asserted, to dislocate domestic ideology but also to express 
women’s complex implication within domestic relations that her Appe/ 
takes as its theme. Comparing the necessity for the alleviation of do- 
mestic oppression to the revolution of 1830, the workers’ recent, visible, 
and, briefly, seemingly successful manner of producing social change, 
Démar draws attention to the fact that, contrary to the tenets of domes- 
tic ideology, the realm of domestic relations is itself the site of a power 
struggle, “the great structure raised to the profit of the stronger.” ** Dé- 
mar simultaneously, however, makes clear that the power relations char- 
acterizing women’s oppression cannot be elucidated by resolving do- 
mesticity into working-class politics; “the revolution in conjugal mores 
does not occur at the angle of two streets on the public square,” she de- 
clares. Rather, after fusing women’s and workers’ situations to formulate 
aspects of women’s experience that domestic ideology does not encom- 
pass, she resituates this displaced experience within the domestic arena: 
the loges at the opera, the social circles of winter, the promenades of 
summer, the long nights of marital intimacy. Démar thus uses the slip- 
page between gender and class discourse to retain domesticity as the 
realm where women’s experience unfolds and to displace the account 
of this experience that domestic ideology gives. First appealing to em- 
powered descriptions of the proletariat for the terms, absent in domestic 
ideology, to express the political and economic aspects of women’s op- 
pression, Démar then refuses the authority of the non-gender specific 
models for oppression that she has invoked, resituating women’s experi- 
ence in the social, familial, and sexual arenas.** 

The use of such double discursive displacement to articulate women’s 
gender-specific oppression runs throughout the writings of the femmes 
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prolétaires. It does not, however, characterize all Saint-Simonian femi- 
nists’ attempts at self-representation, and, significantly, the women who 
failed to use it also failed to articulate women’s contemporary disadvan- 
taged social position in a lucid way. These women were often affiliated 
closely with the Saint-Simonian male elite, and their story is exempli- 
fied by the revolt of Cécile Fournel. “Father,” Fournel writes to Enfan- 
tin, “woman will try this new phase, she will stammer her first words of 
freedom” (SS/E, 7:89). But Moses describes the fate of Fournel’s revolt: 


Cécile Fournel did fail, and the historians search for some understanding of 
why. . . . During the next eighteen months she undertook two activities: she 
published La Parole de la pére sic], which explained the Saint-Simonian be- 
liefs Enfantin presented in his defense at his August and December trials; and, 
beginning in January 1833, she recounted the activities of the male apostles as 
they traveled eastward in search of “the Woman.” (FFNC, 62) 


“Even though she won her right for ‘some work to do,’” Moses con- 
cludes, “that work went no further than ‘to praise the acts of men’” 
(FFNC, 63). While Moses grounds Fournel’s failure in her biography, 
an analysis of more successful Saint-Simonian feminism suggests a rhe- 
torical explanation for her failure, too. The content of this explanation 
can be summed up in the content of Fournel’s failure: she published 
La Parole du Pére. As her timid and hesitating formulation of women’s 
voices quoted above suggests, Fournel, unlike the femmes prolétaires, 
represented women entirely in domestic terms. Lacking an alternative 
to bourgeois gender discourse, she also could not find the discursive 
distance necessary to conceptualize this discourse’s very slippery rela- 
tion to her gender-specific oppression. Why Fournel could not appeal to 
alternative discourses on social power relations takes us back, of course, 
to the realm of biography, and, more particularly, to the way in which 
Fournel’s gender-class consciousness was for her a source of discursive 
constraint. While the femmes prolétaires were on the margins of the 
orthodox Saint-Simonian power structure, Fournel was a member of 
the hierarchy, married, as well, to a high-ranking Saint-Simonian man. 
Feeling strongly her affiliation with the hierarchy’s male-empowered 
bourgeoisie, she was hindered from acceding to non-domestic ways of 
conceptualizing her own position, and the same could be said about 
other high-ranking Saint-Simonian women whose feminism failed as 
well. 
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That the successful Saint-Simonian feminists were able to,turn the 
gender-class slippage of orthodox Saint-Simonism to feminist profit 
arose in part, it seems to me, because the orthodox Saint-Simonian use 
of this slippage failed. Despite the Fathers’ energetic preaching, the 
Saint-Simonian movement died out by 1835, and if it influenced subse- 
quent socialism, its portrait of the feminized proletariat failed to gain 
currency among the ruling bourgeoisie. Among the numerous reasons 
for Saint-Simonism’s failure must be counted the inherently paradoxi- 
cal nature of its construction of the proletariat. We have seen how the 
Saint-Simonians made the proletariat’s cause attractive to the bourgeoi- 
sie by engaging in rhetorical slippage implicitly threatening the division 
between production and reproduction to which bourgeois ideology ac- 
cords such an important and overdetermined place. The counter-factual 
content of the proletarian portrait that they produced further hindered 
the bourgeoisie from conceiving of this group in domestic terms. And, 
as is often the case (“a blunt knife or weak thread forcibly reminds us 
of Mr. A., the cutler, or Mr. B., the spinner,” *° writes Marx), the fail- 
ure of the Saint-Simonian attempt to domesticate the proletariat made 
the mechanisms of their ideological work of gender apparent. Rather 
than naturalizing the proletariat, the Saint-Simonians drew the atten- 
tion of their women adherents to the limits of the domestic woman’s 
naturalizing power, displaying her ideologically constructed status with 
a visibility that the success of their project would have concealed. That 
the movement simultaneously provided its dissatisfied women members 
with a discourse to describe those aspects of their experience diverg- 
ing from a domestic account of femininity seems almost too much for a 
feminist to ask. 

Saint-Simonian feminism was the first separatist feminism, we re- 
member Moses stating, and although we might quarrel with her state- 
ment’s absolute validity, we cannot dispute that it was the first separatist 
feminism in liberal France. Is the fact that this first feminism emerged 
from a movement making evident the ideological function of the do- 
mestic woman coincidental, I wonder, or did women in liberal society 
need to see played out for them a denaturalization of domestic ideology 
in order to articulate their own enclosure in domestic clichés? The ques- 
tion can also be put in theoretical terms: does the content and emer- 
gence of the first French feminism suggest an essential link between 
strategies of ideological denaturalization and an elucidation of women’s 
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position in a society where gender discourse serves to mediate multiple 
and non-gender specific social relations? This conclusion is supported 
not only by the case of the Saint-Simonian women but by the strategies 
of self-representation employed by many feminists in societies where 
bourgeois gender ideology rules. Unable to find an accurate proper lan- 
guage for women’s gender-specific oppression, feminists often resort to 
fusing a discourse on domestic experience with discourses on activities 
belonging to the public sphere (sexual politics is one such hybrid term) 
and to describing how the public activity that they invoke nonetheless 
fails to name the feminine reality to which it is applied. 

Feminists are, however, often loath to admit the negative nature of 
the definitions of women’s experience that they give, and all the more 
loath the more collective social agitation constitutes a facet of their 
work. Their reluctance is understandable. Hardly providing an affirma- 
tive vision of “what it means to be a woman,” deconstructive procedures 
of representation do not produce the affirmative slogans that ignite 
individual consciousnesses into collective acts. These procedures also 
hamper women’s ability to maneuver within the arena of liberal poli- 
tics, for in order to be legislatable, a group must first be able to define 
its experience and needs in positive linguistic terms. But to cloak nega- 
tive methods of self-definition as positive is not to resolve the aporia 
in which the feminism within bourgeois ideology finds itself caught. 
Because of this ideology’s overdetermined use of women’s representa- 
tion, women can most accurately define their position using precisely 
the rhetorical strategies that block their ability to put this definition to 
political effect. Démar, in despair over the possibility of social transfor- 
mation, took her life shortly after writing Ma Loi d'avenir. 

Louis Althusser writes, “In political, ideological and philosophical 
struggle, the words are also weapons, explosives or tranquillizers and 
poisons.” ** If the Saint-Simonian women lead us to ask what role gen- 
der plays in determining the linguistic weapons at one’s (his or her) 
disposal, they lead us also to ask how it affects the kind of battle in 
which one (he or she) can engage. Or, to put this second question in 
a way more directly challenging to Althusser: how does the recogni- 
tion of men’s and women’s nonsymmetrical discursive positions in lib- 
eral society splinter open a non-gendered definition of the concepts of 
political, ideological, and philosophical struggle as well? 
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1. For a more extensive discussion of this competition, see Jacques Ranciére, 
“Savoirs hérétiques et émancipation du pauvre,” in Les Sauvages dans la cité, ed. 
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Age of the French Revolution (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). See also 
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15. Chevalier’s documentation on dangerous representations of the proletariat 
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the reasons why. Writing of Saint-Simon, he observes, “The diverse definitions 
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classes” (Classes laborieuses, 231). 
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Feminist literary criticism asks us to notice, for instance, this interest- 
ing lacuna in perhaps the most influential work of prose fiction ever 
written: Bunyan’s male Pilgrim is catapulted upon his Progress because 
of an intimate relationship he has developed with “The Book”; but 
no Book figures in the self-examination which triggers his female Pil- 
grim’s setting out. Only the guilty memory of her lack of respect for, 
or sharing of, her husband’s insight (“Sons!” she cries, aghast, “I have 
sinned away your father!”), and a visitor from Heaven, one Secret, who 
brings her a summoning letter from her husband’s (not her own) King, 
triggers her quest. Christian has a Book; Christiana only a letter. 

Or this one. In The Valley of Humiliation Christian meets the arch- 
fiend Apollyon, who, since he is partly the image of Christian’s own 
vainglory, is permitted to confront him. The two fight a “sore combat” 
which ends with Apollyon, more surprised at Christian’s “manful” re- 
sistance than his own defeat, flying away “for a season.” But Christiana 
meets no monster. She crosses in daylight, with green meadows, lilies, 
and peace, for though The Valley of Humiliation is a dreadful test for 
her husband, who “here did play the man” and whose blood still shows 
on its stones among the shivers of Apollyon’s darts, it is for Christiana 
her natural place. As her young female companion Mercy adds, “the 
place, methinks, suits with my spirit.” Christian has an internal monster 
to resist; Christiana has an internal and companion Virtue to cleave to. 

Or this one, a lacuna disguised as an addition. Christian starts alone 
with a Burden on his back, sinful manhood, and only Christ’s Cross 
can remove it. Christiana’s Burden approaches her “about two bow- 
shots” along the strait path in the shape of “two very ill-favoured ones” 
who attempt to “lay hands upon” her, not in order to rob or kill but for 
one small request” that, if she and Mercy grant it, will 
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“another thing, 
enable the two men to “make women of you forever.” Christian shoul- 
ders his Burden, but Christiana has insufficient strength to deal with 


her rapists, and must petition “the reliever” for a conductor. Christian 
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never quite knows who he is until he faces Apollyon; Christiana knows 
who she is when she receives in place of the fiend the guide Greatheart, 
who makes sure she faces no monsters: “the warrior Greatheart, who 
guards his pilgrim convoys from the onslaught of Apollyon.” 

The words are Jane Eyre’s, quoted in final ambiguous praise of her 
missionary cousin St. John Rivers, who would have guarded and “mas- 
tered” Jane for his Heavenly King as Bunyan’s conductor did Christiana, 
removing the burden of sinful womanhood by substituting himself. As 
husband, both a Burden and a Guide, he would become her “coadjuter: 
not a brother—that is a loose tie—but a husband” (ch. 34). The words 
are also quoted in Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar’s massive and ar- 
resting new study of the literary imagination of women writers in the 
nineteenth century, The Madwoman in the Attic, to cap an argument 
of considerable daring and significance. For “despite his likeness to the 
warrior Greatheart”—or rather, the argument really reads, because of 
his resemblance to Greatheart, “St. John is finally, as Brocklehurst was, 
a pillar of patriarchy” (MW, 366). As such, this “cold cumbrous column” 
upholds much that is good, and much that is pernicious. He stands still, 
despite his outward bound to India. He is therefore a false guide and 
must be abandoned. Jane is the real Pilgrim, despite her trip, not slip, 
backward to Thornfield. Looking at the mental landscape created by lit- 
erary women of the nineteenth century, rough, windswept, active coun- 
try, Gilbert and Gubar deduce that it was the first Valley of Humiliation, 
where the experience of self-creation and self-confrontation peopled 
the meadows with the monstrous energies of ego, which the women 
wanted to enter and explore, unhindered by the mediating warrior who 
“greened” the Valley for them. For the fullness of being develops out 
of the fertile wrestling, or “resistance” as Bunyan calls it, or “dialogue” 
as Gilbert and Gubar call it in their Jane Eyre chapter, of soul with self 
in the intimate encounter with a monster-double. In Pilgrim's Progress 
Apollyon, winged, scaled and fiery as the furnace of Vulcan, straddles 
“quite over the whole breadth of the way” of holiness and swears “here 
will I spill thy soul.” Christian, resisting “up close” and “almost pressed 

. . to death,” responds, “when I fall I shall arise,” and deals him, 
fallen, the stroke which sends him away “for a season.” In some sense 
a permanent companion, in some sense a necessary antagonist, appear- 
ing to some as a dragon and to others as an angel, this fierce wrestler 
is fundamentally the “way,” as well as “in” the way, as Bronté knows; 
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and those women, children, and “common labouring men” who agree 
to be conveyed around the encounter by Patriarchy’s pillars, in cum- 
brous columns, are emphatically out of the “way.” Seeking that moment 
of truth, the nineteenth-century literary imagination, as interpreted by 
Gilbert and Gubar, in both its genders heads straight for Apollyon: the 
male writer because he knows his face so well, the female writer because 
she knows her face so little, only by ghostly snatches and glimpses. In 
Bertha Mason Rochester, first wife of Jane Eyre’s fallen Adamic lover, 
we have our longest look at the female Apollyon, the eiron of Gilbert 
and Gubar’s book and of their argument, the Madwoman in the Attic. 

In fact, it is not Bunyan’s beast but “Milton’s bogey” who inter- 
ests Gilbert and Gubar as the antagonist-double for women writers. 
Milton’s imagined secret complicity in his Satan’s plight and his mon- 
strous solution—evil, be thou my good—has been a very fruitful source 
for describers of the male literary imagination of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But for women, Milton’s bogey (the phrase is Virginia Woolf’s) is 
a multiple haunter with at least three aspects: he is the figure of Milton 
himself, the blind patriarch who turns his daughters’ eyes to his own 
sights; he is the figure of Milton’s Eve, who as patriarchy’s archetype of 
weak womanhood is further calculated to avert woman’s eyes from her 
self; and he is Satan, who as Milton’s consciously created bogey shares 
Eve’s sinful womanhood in a number of surprising ways, not least of 
which is his status in the Miltonic imagination as a rival “male mother” 
to God the Father, giving birth to a daughter, Sin, whose further inces- 
tuous couplings produce a new race headed by Death. 

The Miltonic parallels, somewhat familiar to readers of Gilbert’s 


41 


powerful essay on “Patriarchal Poetry and Women Readers” as well as 
to readers of the new scholarship on Frankenstein and on nineteenth- 
century Gothic, are a joy to follow in their extended form. They shed 
a good deal of light on the “covert” rewriting, “both revisionary and 
revolutionary,” of Paradise Lost, which can be seen going on even in 
writers we usually think of as “models of angelic resignation” (MW, 80) 
like Jane Austen and George Eliot. Indeed women writers were not 
always covert: Mary Shelley’s monster learns all he knows (but less than 
he needs to know) about God, man, and woman from reading Paradise 
Lost. And Gilbert and Gubar remind us of Charlotte Bronté’s sly pre- 
Levi-Straussian insight in Shir/ey that Milton’s created Eve was really 
modelled on Milton’s cook, not God’s female human. Their argument 
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that Milton’s God put “enmity” between Eve’s seed and Satan’s not to 
confirm them as opposite principles but to prevent the merger of two 
powers who are already uncomfortably similar allows them to uncover 
that daring conflation of figures into “gynandrous” doubles (such as 
young Cathy/Heathcliff ) in the works of woman re-writers. 

But the Bunyan paradigm, not fully examined in the book, neverthe- 
less forms a crucial pivot for their argument about Charlotte Bronté; 
further, it indicates why Gilbert and Gubar put Bronté at the center 
of the Victorian female literary imagination and the other novelists, in- 
evitably, a bit to the side. Still more, it may offer a clue to the reason 
why the female literary imagination is seen to triumph finally not in a 
woman novelist at all but in the woman poet Emily Dickinson. In this 
“progress” Gilbert and Gubar seem to follow and document beautifully 
a major “yarn,” perhaps the most brilliant—and disturbing—strand of 
feminist literary criticism, whose first thread was reeled out by Virginia 
Woolf in chapter 5 of A Room of One's Own. As for women writers’ 
future, Woolf wrote, closing the hopeful but decidedly imperfect work 
of her imagined contemporary female novelist, “perhaps in a hundred 
years she'll be a poet.” 

Two structural conceits from Pilgrim’s Progress can help clarify the 
“Feminist Poetics” which this book outlines: the coercive Book and 
the “trance of narrative.” The Book which Bunyan’s Christian is found 
reading at the start has given him both his Burden and his “way,” 
has shown him his present littleness and his future greatness. In his 
human distress and his unearthly purpose, Christian in this early scene 
is the very picture of a male writer in the grip of “the anxiety of influ- 
ence,” a son of Evangelist as well as of God. Coerced and “covered” by 
the Book, he is also galvanized by it to that purposeful and somehow 
unique “imitation.” In its apparently rebellious or inattentive fallings 
off and “swervings” from the “way,” this “imitation” establishes Chris- 
tian’s post-Christ original self, as well as that utterly unique, though 
parabolic, “little book”: itself a pilgrim and further intended to “make a 
traveller of thee,” the reader. With another Book, Christian explains his 
Burden and his purpose to the citizens of ordinary life. But somewhere 
between his encounter with the last of these, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
who advises him to quit reading books because they make men discon- 
tent and “desperate” about “high” things, and his entrance through the 
strait gate which guards the veritable Country of the Book, he appears 
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to lose the Book. The Book, someone else’s Book (the Bible, yes; per- 
haps Paradise Lost as well?), was necessary to get him fo that country; 
afterward, the Book is his to write: the temptations of his own design, 
and the monsters he encounters, are “the fruit of [his] doing.” 

Bloom’s paradigm of the anxiety of influence thus shows a male 
writer both the Burden—a precursor—and a “way”—imitation, par- 
ody, or better, as Gilbert and Gubar discuss it, that “battle of strong 
equals” that proceeds by “misreading.” But any feminist poetics, the 
authors argue, must begin from a more radical premise than Bloom’s: 
in a patriarchal culture in which all literary activity, all “authorship,” 
has been presented for centuries as embedded in the metaphoric con- 
text, theological and biological, of literary paternity, the fundamental 
fact of life for an aspiring woman author is anxiety not of influence but 
of authorship itself. Her plight is that of Bunyan’s Bookless Christiana, 
envying her husband’s Book-won bliss, uncertain of her own sanction 
(even her letter comes to her from “Secret”), supported by no Evange- 
list, and driven from the “way” not before but, crucially, after she has 
passed the strait gate into the Country of the Book, driven out by the 
two ill-favored ones who would “make women of you” rather than au- 
thors, a convoyed package rather than a self-directing pilgrim. No more 
poignant picture exists of the perils of self-direction and creation, of 
authority or originality for women, than this episode of attempted rape 
from within the boundaries of the Book, the Kingdom of God. 

Charlotte Bronté reconstructs this grim parable for Lucy Snowe in 
Villette. Upon entering the town of Villette, this emphatically Protes- 
tant pilgrim is followed by two impudent mustachioed loungers mouth- 
ing coarse invitations and insults. Ridiculous and contemptible as they 
seem, they represent sufficient danger that Lucy loses her way in the 
strange city in her attempt to avoid them. To make Bunyan’s very point, 
angrily rather than composedly, Bronté has the ill-favored two confront 
Lucy again in the Country of the Book, as arbiters of her imagina- 
tion: the loungers turn out to be two “dandy professors of the college,” 
who assign her to write an essay on “human justice.” At first paralyzed, 
like Christiana, by their presence in her imagination, Lucy summons 
her anger and produces a sarcastic and punishing essay on human jus- 
tice (not Human Nature as Gilbert and Gubar mistakenly recall it). As 
she has found it, human justice is a “red random beldame” alternately 
dispensing blows and sugarplums; another Brontéan madwoman strid- 
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ing out of the attic, corrupted, enigmatic, but powerful; an Apollyon 
created by that interloper among “the professors,” woman. But that 
madwoman was first created, the episode makes clear, by patriarchal 
culture, which is “covering” her with their false picture of human jus- 
tice as a beautiful blindfolded angel. The woman writer is just taking 
off the cover. 

The anxiety of authorship converges from several directions upon the 
nineteenth-century woman writer, Gilbert and Gubar argue. First, as a 
Bookless traveller she is isolated from behind, feeling no fertile precur- 
sors of her own imaginative type. Such precursors are absolutely nec- 
essary to the creating woman, for they provide an experiential bulwark 
against the steady contention of the professors that she can’t create, 
that deaf chorus that chants in Lily Briscoe’s head in To the Lighthouse, 
“women can’t write, women can’t paint.” Indeed the steadiest, sanest, 
most universally comprehensible, and most joyous branch of feminist 
criticism has been that which is assembling and resurrecting and cher- 
ishing the female precursors, not only the dimly perceived ones (Gilbert 
and Gubar introduce me to a wonderfully gifted and thoughtful poet 
named Mary Elizabeth Coleridge here), but also the wrongly perceived 
ones, like “gentle” Jane Austen and “intellectual” George Eliot and 
“daisy” Emily Dickinson. 

A more complex anxiety of authorship emerges from this recognition 
of a Bookless past, “a radical fear that she cannot create, that because 
she cannot become a ‘precursor’ the act of writing will isolate or de- 
stroy her” (MW, 49). If no woman has, if no woman can, write, and 
if she can expect no writing daughter to look back to her as a precur- 
sor, then the one who writes becomes no one. In this sense, say Gilbert 
and Gubar, Emily Dickinson’s ambiguously triumphant “I’m Nobody, 
Who are you?” marks the ultimate nineteenth-century woman’s aware- 
ness, perhaps even transcendence, of this dilemma, as Jane Austen’s 
self-miniaturization to a bit of ivory two inches wide and Charlotte 
Bronté’s and Mary Ann Evans’s adoptions of male masks and Anne 
Bradstreet’s “suave” settling for the “parsley wreath” instead of her de- 
served Apollonian bays, represent brilliant duplicitous detours around 
it. The transcendence, if transcendence there is, resides in the writer’s 
ability to move from the statement of (non)identity to the question, to 
keep the lens of her sentence steadily trained on the “you”—her ma- 
terial, her world, her reader. What she creates is her perceived answer 
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to that question. Ideally, out of the pre-text “I’m nobody,” and the con- 
text, “you,” she may construct the text to which she is precursor, and 
which will itself go knocking, pilgrim-wise, on the doors of the world, 
as Bunyan’s male and female “little books” knock as part of a ritualized 
tradition in which the doors will be opened and the text recognized. 

But the anxieties of authorship in the nineteenth century have to do 
not only with the isolation of the past and the imagined closed doors of 
the future; if this were all then the woman writer of genius need only 
weave that magic circle round herself, look in her glass, and write. The 
problem is that the lens is initially a mirror, upon which culture has 
already painted the image of woman-created-by-man, and the image is 
enforced with a voice—“you are/are not the fairest one of all.” In one 
of the brilliantly simple insights into folk tales which increasingly char- 
acterize feminist criticism, Gilbert and Gubar remind us that the voice 
of the mirror which alternately praises and goads Snow White’s Queen 
Stepmother is not her own narcissism but the voice of the king, hector- 
ing, narcotizing male culture. 

The woman writer’s first battle, then, is against what Gilbert and 
Gubar call the image painted on the glass, the voice that turns back 
every excursion into art and philosophy, into the “who are you?” with 
the subtly sinister non-reply, “you are/are not fair.” Thus “her battle is 
not against her (male) precursor’s reading of the world but against his 
reading of her” (MW, 49), a reading so monumentally established (think 
of beautiful impartial woman-justice), so without apparent alternatives 
or room to maneuver, as to make conflict with it seem to herself “in- 
expressibly absurd, futile . . . self-annihilating” (MW, 49). The mirror’s 
hypnotic compliment/command, “you are/are not fair,” pre-empts the 
conscious pen of woman, causing it to retrace that image already on the 
glass. The voice exhorting the eighteenth-century literary imagination 
to close its Shakespeare and open its Milton, exhorting the nineteenth- 
century literary imagination to close its Byron and open its Goethe has 
this injunction about women, among other things, in mind, Gilbert and 
Gubar argue—and, one might add, the voice exhorting the twentieth- 
century literary imagination to close our Bronté or Lawrence or Lessing 
and open our Joyce. 

Surviving as a nineteenth-century woman writer outside that com- 
pliment/command involves, as Gilbert and Gubar chart them, basi- 
cally two strategies. One strategy, of open-eyed, off-hand duplicity, re- 
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sponded as Jane Austen, Mary Shelley, and George Eliot did, and to 
some extent Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett Browning: “yes, 
I am fair, but they, the madwomen, badwomen, old women, fire and 
water women of my narratives, Apollyons of my Humiliation, are Ter- 
rible.” Another strategy, closed-eyed, intent, and entranced, responded 
simply, as Charlotte Bronté, and more clearly Emily Bronté and Emily 
Dickinson did: “I am Terrible.” 

With “Charlotte Bronté was essentially a trance-writer” (MW, 311), 
Gilbert and Gubar begin their pivotal chapter. Her visions came to her 
from beneath the surface of the mirror, brain-deep, out of dream-states, 
and her writing struggle, as they document it, was to acquire time alone 
with the blank page in order to duplicate and write down that state. 
A comparison with Bunyan, and a provocative contrast, may help us 
again. For Pilgrim’s Progress is also built upon a trance-conceit; the au- 
thor’s “pen” had almost finished a conventional sermon or commentary 
on the “way” when, “before I was aware,” the pen swerved and “fell 
into an allegory”: it set down “twenty things” and then, tripped into a 
trance, the writer’s head spun off “twenty more” and became a fire, or 
dream, in which the narrative took place. Coming out of it, as he vividly 
describes, and “pulling” the narrative out after him, he defends his alle- 
gorical narrative in a prefatory poem, and, crucially, not despite but 
because his dream-narrative raises a divided response among his friends 
(“Some said, John, print it: others said, not so”), e casts the deciding 
vote, printing it to “prove, then, who advised for the best.” Ending his 
narrative with another poem, he confides it to the reader for his own in- 
terpretation, but if the reader casts the book away, Bunyan concludes, in 
feisty spirit, “I know not but ’twill make me dream again.” Gilbert and 
Gubar’s picture of Charlotte Bronté is of an artist moving continually 
back to the primary materials of her trance, “her sense of her difficult 
sexual destiny” (MW, 312), to dream again, and yet methodologically 
moving forward from the duplicities of the male-narrator in The Pro- 
fessor through the simplicities of Jane Eyre’s ending and the ambiguities 
of Shirley’s marriages to the “almost” achieved “alternate female esthe- 
tic” of Villette, with its madwoman-narrator’s stark final invitation to 
interpretation—“here pause, . . . leave sunny imaginations hope.” 

What attracts Gilbert and Gubar to Bronté, and especially to Vil- 
lette, is her Bunyanesque commitment to the revelations, psychic and 
social, of the trance, and further, the bravery of it, in the terrifying ab- 
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sence of that half-circle of readers who have said, “John, print it,” and 
of that world of open doors ready to say to the writer not “you are/are 
not fair” but “who’s there?” What attracts them is the “necromantic 
imgination” that like Bunyan/Christian puts its fingers in its ears to 
shut out the outside world and gives “Life! Eternal Life!” to all the 
denizens, temptations, graces, and goblins of the Country of the Book, 
the Kingdom of the Soul. What attracts them is the resonance in all 
her work of that intimate and bruising wrestle of Christian with Apol- 
lyon, Reason with Imagination, sane woman with madwoman, wife 
with husband, nun with lover, “angelic submission” with “monstrous 
assertion” (MW, 444). Impulse with deed, repressed choice with chosen 
choice. Truth with Truth. Apollyon, as Bunyan knew, is partly our own 
deeds: in an active soul Apollyon is defeated for a season but s/he 
always comes back, in Charlotte Bronté at least—even the energetic 
Catholic spy-schoolmistress Mme. Beck, herself an Apollyon to Lucy 
Snowe, struggles with “an Apollyon of a predilection” and overcomes 
it “in fair fight,” for a season. To this Lucy/Charlotte says, “Brava!” as 
she mostly does to her madwomen, as Gilbert and Gubar do to Bronté’s 
madwomen, and to their own special madwoman, the genuine article, 
achiever of the alternate female aesthetic, Emily Dickinson. 

It is only when Gilbert and Gubar move in the last quarter of their 
book from the literary imagination of women novelists to that of women 
poets that we fully understand the terms of their argument. For the 
“aesthetics of renunciation,” patriarchally ascribed and painfully inter- 
nalized even by the strongest women, that ideal of selfless service whose 
first premise consists in the renunciation of language and “the pen” 
(Milton’s pre-fallen Eve, we recall, was left out of the discourses be- 
tween the angel and Adam, for which she substituted discourse between 
herself and the fallen angel), seems to the authors to lurk seductively, to 
live inexpugnably, in the skein of story. Narrative is the protecting cam- 
ouflage which for women becomes the entrapping mask, the liberating 
trance which becomes the enervating daydream, the self-expression co- 
opted by the meliorizing requirements of its structure. Narrative seems 
in this book like the “body” in which Virginia Woolf saw “the poet’s 
heart” caught and “entangled,” and this body, this aesthetic of renun- 
ciation, Gilbert and Gubar argue, burdens even the self-assertion of 
Christina Rosetti and Elizabeth Barrett Browning because these poets 
wrote, like the women (renouncers) they are, narrative. Since Emily 
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Dickinson did not write narrative, her poetry is freed from the strict 
attention to “him” and “her” and “them” that narrative requires and is 
given utterly to the lyric “I.” It achieves with considerable purity the 
“alternate female aesthetic.” What is the alternative to an aesthetic of 
renunciation? The images to construct it are in Dickinson’s poetry— 
Election, active Encirclement, confident Inebriation, familiar Awe, the 
haunted chambers and folds and cracks of the brain where a variety of 
selves try a variety of roles and meet all the spectres the necromantic 
imagination can conjure up, the infinitely expanding creaky carriage of 
one’s utterly personal life which holds “us” and Immortality. In a Dick- 
insonian word, Amplitude. 

It is a fascinating and paradoxical and in some ways dangerous argu- 
ment that an aesthetic of Amplitude pulls us toward Lyric, while an 
aesthetic of renunciation somehow accompanies narrative, fascinating 
especially in the context of western women writers. On one level the 
argument seems a restatement of the nineteenth-century aphorism that 
all art aspires to the condition of lyric, or music; or of the twentieth- 
century conundrum that less is more. We shall be interested to see 
whether Gilbert and Gubar’s projected companion volume on twenti- 
eth century women writers expands this argument. 

On another level the argument captures the poignant and enraging 
dilemma that Gilbert and Gubar see women writers caught in, precisely 
because of the cultural definition of their gender. For if, as they argue, 
male culture persistently defines woman as angel to man’s sliding scale of 
beast-human divine, as consoling Being to his turbulent Becoming, if, 
as the authors quote Goethe, eternal woman is ideally a motionless light 
impinging on the restless lives of “travellers whose lives do have a story,” 
while her own life “cannot be told because there is no story” (MW, 22), 
then the spectacle of all those women bursting forth in the nineteenth 
century with stories in their hands is riveting indeed. What were those 
stories? Their own? another’s? or the stories of their storylessness? To 
write stories as if they (or their protagonists) were not women but men 
has its risks, say Gilbert and Gubar: “the continual use of male models,” 
whether as authorial mask, or story protagonist, “inevitably involves 
the female artist in a dangerous form of psychological self-denial that 
goes far beyond the metaphysical self-lessness that Keats was contem- 
plating” (MW, 69). To write other women’s stories, that is, stories of 
women who do not fully achieve even the ego, the power, the pen, that 
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their authors did, or who do not experience the woman writer’s own 
inevitable angers at renunciation, trivialization, ladyhood, is to commit 
oneself ipso facto to the female duplicity, the “cover story” or “camou- 
flage” that is the main strategy of women writers, especially novelists, 
in the nineteenth century, and that is the central object of Gilbert and 
Gubar’s study.’ 

Duplicity is, of course, native to art and artists. But to the general 
duplicity of the artist claiming “I am life,” the fictioner claiming “I am 
truth,” the woman writer who is angry, uneasy, biased, and monstrously 
energetic felt she needed to claim “I am fair (beautiful, calm, impar- 
tial).” Above all, the woman narrative artist must claim “my story is 
ended, achieved, reconciled, married, or at least, dead.” And it is none 
of these things. 

Since woman’s story is none of these things, feminist criticism tells 
us to “look oppositely” (another image from Dickinson which the au- 
thors use to describe Emily Bronté’s fictional technique) from where 
the woman narrators and protagonists first appear to be pointing, for 
the real story. And the results are exhilarating. Opposite the heroines 
in Jane Austen’s novels whose imaginations and expectations must be 
“tamed” and marshalled into marriage stand the runaway girls who feel 
not only sexual passion but a still more subversive one, girls “who would 
do anything with anyone in order to escape from their families” (MW, 
123). And behind them are the older women, the Lady Catherine de 
Burghs, the Mrs. Ferrars and Mrs. Churchills, even the Aunt Norrises 
and Mrs. Eltons, the “furious females” and “mad matriarchs,” the aging 
Regans and Katherines of the subversively retold Lear and Taming of the 
Shrew, which constitute, as Gilbert and Gubar wonderfully argue, the 
cover story of Austen’s novels. These references remind us that Austen’s 
analysis of patriarchy, her exposure of the very “secret of the abbey,” 
as Gilbert and Gubar call it, began as early as the cover parody of 
Northanger Abbey, which turns as Lear and Shrew do, on “the arbitrary 
power of the owner of the house,” more deeply, on women’s “financial 
dependency, which is the authentic ancestral curse” (MW, 135). Again, 
for the feminized male protagonist of George Eliot’s most Gothic tale, 
the “lifted veil” whose Romantic poetic promise conflicts with what 
Eliot perceives as the veil’s (or web’s or net’s) “uniquely female sig- 
nificance” (MW, 469), reveals “‘only’ herself” (MW, 473), that is, the 
equal banality of angel or monster, the equal horror of powerless “sensi- 
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tivity” or murderous but ultimately spectral “resistance.” Expert weaver 
of webs, creator of organic “wholes,” exponent of communal feeling and 
especially sisterhood as she sets out to be, and is, George Eliot never- 
theless makes a place for the madwoman. Looking oppositely for the 
“unfair” one in Eliot’s fiction prompts Gilbert and Gubar to find the 
author herself this character. In her effort to understand and human- 
ize every character in her narratives, including the villainous types who 
“stand in” for Jane Austen’s anger and for her shrewish refusal to “fin- 
ish” her stories, Eliot leaves only the bare energy of patriarchal culture’s 
plots and of “mother” nature to carry her destructiveness. Thus waters 
rise, “lots” fall, and Destiny stands by, sarcastically calculating ironies, 
with the list of dramatis personae of the novel folded in her hand 
(Middlemarch, ch. 11). Hetty “must” die, Maggie must die, Romola and 
Dorothea and Gwendolen must fade into history, the city, the country, 
foundresses of nothing. And the active, writing, “fallen” Marian Evans 
“becomes engaged in contradictions that she can only resolve through 
acts of vengeance against her own characters” (MW, 479). 

Well. George Eliot is perhaps the hardest test for a feminist critique, 
not only because her own statements about nineteenth-century femi- 
nism and “silly lady novelists” and the aesthetics of renunciation and 
duty make her sound (sometimes) like the benignest of patriarchs, but 
also because her novels are so full of story, so constantly falling back into 
characters’ own stories (“But why always Dorothea? . . . I have to make 
Lydgate known to you”), that the narrative web seems able to bear every 
critique, including the feminist one, finally remaining “indecipherable 
because infinitely decipherable” (MW, 526). In an arresting meditation 
on keys and the parody of authority in Middlemarch, Gilbert and Gubar 
come close to encountering what may be called “George Eliot’s bogey,” 
that gigantic presence that stands in the path of all would-be cryp- 
tologists and decoders of narrative and defeats them by yielding victory 
after deceitful, not-quite-the-point victory. The cypher of “the mad- 
woman,” as Gilbert and Gubar apply it, multiplies brilliantly for me the 
reading experience of the Brontés, of Emily Dickinson, of Jane Austen, 
and even Mary Shelley. I applaud particularly the startlingly convincing 
presentation of anorexia and aphasia as diseases culturally imposed on 
and tragically internalized by women as the female literary imagination 
sees them. And I have filed for constant, though careful, use the au- 
thors’ proposal that incest fantasies in women’s fictions may be to some 
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extent re-writings, or at least re-playings, of Milton’s unholy trinity of 
Satan/Sin/Death. And I have not read such exciting commentary on 
the possible construction of a “male muse” in the image of “the Master” 
in Charlotte Bronté and Emily Dickinson since Ellen Moers first re- 
minded me of Dickinson’s intellectual pre-eminence in the working out 
of the concerns of the community of women writers, and of her links 
to that community. But the cypher does seem less impressive, rather a 
matter of addition than multiplication, in the case of George Eliot. 

The addition is important, however, for we need to be reminded of 
the steady flashes of needles and knives (MW, 521) among the knit- 
ters and weavers of Eliot’s narrated and narrative worlds, of the tragic 
“complicity” (MW, 505) of women in the plots of male culture and in 
the cults of female plotting. And we need to keep in mind the danger 
in the George Eliot way, the narrative way, the woman novelist’s way, of 
expressing literary imagination, where the comprehensive play of sym- 
pathy over a multitude of infinitely interpretable stories risks complicity 
in the great renunciation—of “one’s own” story? 

Gilbert and Gubar discover two other things which make George 
Eliot’s critique of patriarchal values, though “dangerous” (MW, 499) 
in its narrative distance and conservative in its camouflage of appar- 
ently validated renunciations, a worthy contribution to the alternative 
female aesthetic of Amplitude. For ultimately, they argue, the mas- 
sive efforts of her characters and her narrators to grant solid presence 
and value to the existence of communities, to see the “others” in the 
scenes of their own lives, represent an enlargement of the see-er not 
self-abandonment, represent an increase of personal ardor not a denial 
of it, represent a dramatic-narrative (and hence inevitably somewhat 
“compensatory”) rather than lyric, Amplitude. They also note that nar- 
rative has not only that daylight complicit knitting and weaving aspect 
to it, but also a nocturnal subversive unravelling aspect: “I at least have 
so much to do in unravelling certain human lots” complains/boasts the 
weaver of Middlemarch’s “particular web” (ch. 15). 

Penelope the Unraveller thus comes to stand beside the Madwoman, 
the Satanic Eve, the denied/desired Apollyon, as cipher for the night 
side of the nineteenth-century literary imagination as women writers 
exercise it. And with this figure we find ourselves on the curiously pro- 
ductive interface where Structuralist and Feminist criticism approach 
each other, the very zone of this fascinating book. Elaine Showalter 
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once playfully distinguished these two theories as the male and female 
faces of contemporary academic criticism, the one sensitively seeking 
lost or buried fragments and feelings, the other ambitiously pursuing the 
ultimate “hard” scientific system of literature down ever more formalist 
paths. “What should we do?” she wonders on behalf of feminist critics, 
like Bunyan’s Christian stricken by the mastering claims of the Book, 
translate the one into the other? “play Dorothea to these Casaubons”?® 

It is perhaps the preferable response to the “defensive paranoia” (as 
Showalter somewhat biasedly calls it) of separatist feminist criticism. 
But surprisingly little translation is needed. For structuralism and femi- 
nism are both basically unravelling disciplines, decoding manuals: each 
suspicious of beginnings and endings, each with an eye for the equal and 
opposite reaction in every active gesture of language, each with an ear for 
the pre-verbal snake-hiss on which rides the eloquence of the criminal 
angel who is the artist. Both, interestingly, seem to operate more suc- 
cessfully with, and hence elevate, the works of poets and philosophers, 
where the innocent surface of rational progression or lyric spontaneity 
can be lifted by the critic-detective seeking the telltale signs of “intent.” 
Perhaps this is why Gilbert and Gubar seem much more successful, 
serious, and exciting in their forays into Wordsworth’s and Arnold’s 
poetry, for comparisons with Eliot and Bronté, than in their marginal 
use of Dickens, Thackeray, and Meredith. Perhaps prose fiction, or even 
extended poetic narrative, which presents more clue than surface, frus- 
trates the search for the single decoded story of intent that lies within. 
Perhaps in narratives the yin-and-yang of construction/deconstruction, 
submission/assertion, angel/madwoman, finally falters under the weight 
of too many stories, too much linear movement. Structuralist and femi- 
nist critics may like to bend this movement into a stable circle by calling 
all the stories repetitions or doubling-reversals of the one “true” story, 
by calling all the characters and actions “ultimately psycho-dramatic” 
(MW, 280) enactions of one protagonistic ego, as Gilbert and Gubar 
do several times in these pages. And there seems little doubt in this 
our century that imaginative space-time, like material, moves at least in 
curves, if not in circles. 

But what, then, of the greatest of narrative’s “intents,” to assert and 
render the fact that other people, even one’s created characters, have, as 
the narrator of Middlemarch phrases it, “equivalent centers of self”? Not 
a lie, not even an evasion, I would say; more like a reservation. Readers 
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of this ardent and ample book will have to grant, if not delightedly cele- 
brate, the enormous achievement of women writers of the nineteenth 
century in marshalling, under an ingenious camouflage, cover, deceit, 
and disguise, an army of angry, potent, effectively mad alter-egos with 
unfinished business at the castles of patriarchal culture. Birnam Wood 
by God came to Dunsinane in the nineteenth century. And here we are 
still, green and prickly, literary critics as well as writers. But lovers of 
narrative may want to hang on, risky and complicit as this is, to a small 
reservation. 

Let me phrase it, briefly, at the unfinished ending of this consider- 
ation. Amplitude desires investigations off as well as on the center of 
self. Story blunders out of the storyteller’s own head as well as into 
it. Frankenstein’s Creature, Mary Crawford, Lydgate, and Malevola 
are also not Mary Shelley, Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Charlotte 
Bronté. Sometimes the other is the other: to paraphrase Freud, some- 
times a madwoman is a madwoman. This “sometimes” allowed Shelley, 
Bronté, Austen, and Eliot to narrate the essentially Gothic fictions they 
knew and to hint at the ones they sensed. They “almost” achieved the 
alternate aesthetic. Upon their “almost,” bravely reserving no “some- 
times,” Emily Dickinson built her fullness, keenly aware “that she was 
living (or more accurately, constructing) her life as if it were a gothic 
romance” (MW, 626). Thus, “while the woman novelist may evade or 
exorcise her authorship anxieties by writing aout madwomen and other 
demonic doubles, it appears that the woman poet must literally become 
a madwoman” (MW, 545). Don’t narrators of such a literary-critical 
fiction risk seeming like George Eliot’s angry Destiny, cherishing de- 
structive ironies against their dramatis personae? Gilbert and Gubar are 
haunted, as we all are, by Virginia Woolf’s stark image of the mad- 
woman poet buried at the London crossroads where the tramway stops 
at the Elephant and Castle: the suicide which seems somehow the nec- 
essary condition for the patriarchal civilization that grows from the 
self-sown body. But it hardly behooves constructors of “the Mother 
Country,” which Dickinson and feminism see a-building, to operate on 
the same basis. 
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NOTES 


The title of this essay refers to Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan Gubar. The Mad- 
woman tn the Attic: The Woman Writer and the Nineteenth—Century Literary Imag:- 
nation. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979. Hereafter cited as MW. 

1. “Patriarchal Poetry and Women Readers: Reflections on Milton’s Bogey,” 
PMLA 93, no. 3 (May 1978): 368-82. 

2. Two large scale works are especially important in this respect, though the 
"70's saw a great deal of important revising of our readings of individual figures. 
Ellen Moers’s Literary Women: The Great Writers (Garden City: Doubleday, 1976) 
and Elaine Showalter’s A Literature of Their Own: British Women Novelists From 
Bronté to Lessing (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1977) opened serious discus- 
sion of the biographical and emotional links which constitute a woman writer’s 
tradition. Moers’s book includes Continental and American as well as British 
links, and Showalter’s book adds contemporary links; along with Patricia Spacks’ 
The Female Imagination (New York: Knopf, 1975) these books began the long and 
complicated work of charting the possible (probable? necessary?) existence not 
only of a culture-wide image of woman, not only a jointly-perceived gender-wide 
woman's image of woman, but also of that elusive instrument, a “female” imagi- 
nation. Elizabeth Hardwick’s earlier Seduction and Betrayal (New York: Random 
House, 1975), though its main thrust is more conservative than, and in some re- 
spects even antagonistic to the concems of, the above studies, offered a chapter on 
“The Amateurs,” Jane Welsh Carlyle and Dorothy Wordsworth, which added a 
significant concept to the community of the precursors. 

3- In Retnventing Womanhood (New York: Norton, 1979) Carolyn Heilbrun has 
already noticed the “failure of imagination” in women novelists who, by and large, 
did not embody “the identity crisis through which the accomplished woman au- 
thor passes with evident success” in their own works of fiction (81); her contro- 
versial solution for contemporary women looking in vain to fiction for models of 
self-defining creative autonomy is “to appropriate the male model without giving 
up the female person,” for although “the past is male,” it is, except for the almost 
equally dangerous examples of Gilbert and Gubar’s autonomous madwoman, “all 
the past we have” (212). 

4. Virginia Woolf is the second hardest test, for apparently opposite but actu- 
ally similar reasons. For both women, despite the overt a-feminism of the nine- 
teenth century novelist and the feminism of the twentieth, clearly sought in their 
personalities and in their created worlds that sexual “neutrality” “beyond” gender, 
that amalgam or androgeny of masculine and feminine traits, which pure femi- 
nist analysis tends to find suspicious. Neither artist sought the corrupt position of 
“honorary man” which Heilbrun strenuously and correctly warns us about; on the 
other hand, the metaphysics of “going beyond” in a matter so fundamental to the 
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self as gender identity risks becoming a “flight” or an evasion, as Elaine Showalter 
controversially argues Woolf experienced in her yearning for androgeny and the 
“incandescent” mind. “A woman writer must kill the Angel in the House,” argues 
Showalter in the feminist version of the anxiety of influence, “for the feminist 
novelists, it was George Eliot. For mid-twentieth century novelists, the Angel is 
Woolf herself” (265). 

5. In a paper concluding the 1979 English Institute Seminar on George Eliot, 
Jerome Beatty speculated that ideas in Eliot’s notebooks and in The Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such showed she might have been ready to tackle “her own” story, 
that of a woman essayist and political thinker in the London of the mid-1gth cen- 
tury, as her “next” novel after Daniel Deronda. 

6. In a review essay on literary criticism in Signs 1, no. 2 (Winter 1975): 435-60. 
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A New Understanding of Agency 
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Doris Sommer 


ALLEGORY AND DIALECTICS 


A Match Made in Romance 


Since Paul de Man’s widely influential writings on allegory, we tend to 
approach this double figure at its inviolably empty core, that irreducible 
distance across which language seems to strain toward unachievable 
meaning. The distance is what keeps words and their referents in a par- 
allel, allegorical suspension. In early essays and especially in the later 
Allegories of Reading, de Man made no secret of his principal debt to 
Nietzsche for this formulation, but some of his readers probably found 
him rather less generous with respect to a closer and more immediately 
relevant master, Walter Benjamin. Who but Benjamin had bothered to 
dust off the notion of allegory and deploy it for modern criticism?? For 
those of us who might not have guessed at the obvious answer, de Man 
himself provides it in the first footnote to “The Rhetoric of Tempo- 
rality,”* an essay which begins as did Benjamin’s “Allegory and Trauer- 
spiel” * by counterpoising “Allegory and Symbol.” With such an evident 
debt, the footnoted mention (after mentioning Barthes, Genette, and 
Foucault) seemed too skimpy a recognition and raised a doubt as to 
whether de Man’s essay was an unacknowledged revival of Benjamin’s 
(not to say an indelicate plagiarism). The understated debt seemed cal- 
culated toward de Man’s critical capitalization; the master was already at 
the feet of his disciple. A comparative reading of their essays will follow 
to show that de Man was indeed engaged in that subordinating effort, 
but far more aggressively than we imagined through a standard Oedipal 
drama of reduction and replacement. He was not merely changing the 
critical guard but declaring a polemic against the values Benjamin had 
guarded, namely, time and the dialectic time makes possible. 

My purpose in evoking Benjamin’s effort to join allegory with dia- 
lectics is to retrieve a promising lead that has come to a virtual dead 
end with de Man’s divorce between the terms. Other readers, of course, 
can and have interpreted this intervention as de Man’s elucidation of 
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the impossibility that Benjamin prepares.” They may be entirely justi- 
fied; but from my interested position, something has been lost. It is the 
promise that Benjamin’s unorthodox matchmaking will contribute to 
a critical vocabulary for describing a commonplace and canonical, but 
little understood, genre in Latin America (and no doubt elsewhere). 
Naming it would be more than a simple exercise in taxonomic neatness; 
it would be an effort in specifying the formal and rhetorical charac- 
teristics of a genre that has had substantial cultural and political con- 
sequences. I am referring to the nineteenth-century “national” novels 
which, in one country after another, helped to give emotive and cog- 
nitive moorings to new nations. These books—which became required 
reading in school and are by now confused with patriotic histories— 
are, perhaps curiously, all love stories. Therefore, I prefer to call them 
romances, by which I mean a cross, or purposeful confusion, between 
our contemporary use of the word as a love story and a nineteenth- 
century use that distinguished the genre as more boldly allegorical than 
the novel.° The classic examples in Latin America are inevitably stories 
of star-crossed lovers who represent particular regions, races, parties, 
economic interests, and the like. Their passion for conjugal and sexual 
union spills over to a sentimental readership in a move that hopes to win 
partisan minds along with hearts. The romancers who made that move 
were authors of their nations in more than one sense; they were also the 
mid-century generals, legislators, and presidents who were preparing 
national projects through prose fiction and implementing foundational 
fictions through legislative or military campaigns.’ That is to say, writers 
and readers evidently assumed a kind of allegory between love stories 
and national development, each apparently affecting the other and de- 
veloping over time. 

Now, a standard definition of allegory will necessarily miss the dy- 
namic here; it would describe two parallel levels of signification: tran- 
scendent and immanent. These are temporally differentiated, with the 
latter revealing or “repeating” the anterior level of meaning (either 
trying desperately to become the former or looking on from a meta- 
narrative distance at the futility of any desire for stable meaning). From 
this perspective, my use of allegory to describe mutually constructive 
meanings will necessarily be vexed; but it is a term I can hardly avoid be- 
cause the translatability assumed between love stories and national de- 
velopment amounts to an allegorical relationship between personal and 
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political narratives, a relationship that my reading is bound to repeat. 
One discourse consistently represents the other and invites a double 
reading of narrative events. Thanks to Benjamin’s match between alle- 
gory and dialectics (whether they are ultimately compatible or not), we 
may perhaps circumvent the terminological impasse that would keep 
the national romance out of critical focus. His combination will no 
doubt be oxymoronic for readers who begin with conventional defini- 
tions, but it was the basis for Benjamin’s attempt to salvage allegory for 
historical narrative and probably to salvage historicity itself from the 
late Romantic love of immediacy so dear to Nazi culture. 

Benjamin’s “Allegory and Trauerspiel” is a dispute with the Romantic 
critics who preferred symbol over allegory. This was the same as pre- 
ferring a “resplendent but ultimately non-committal knowledge of an 
absolute” over the consciousness that language, like allegory, functions 
in time as a system of conventions (OGD, 159-60). He explains in a 
proto-postmodern way that allegory is alive to the dialectic between ex- 
pression and meaning because it is “a form of expression, just as speech 
is expression, and, indeed, just as writing is. ... Writing seemed to be a 
conventional system of signs, par excellence. Schopenhauer is not alone 
in dismissing allegory with the statement that it is not essentially differ- 
ent from writing” (OGD, 162). The self-alienation of allegory was then 
seen as a defect, not as a virtue, while symbol was celebrated as the more 
organic, less artificial, figure that worked by an apparently synecdochi- 
cal extension of the referent itself. By sacrificing the distance between 
sign and referent, a distance that allegory respectfully acknowledges, 
symbols resist critical thinking and invite responses more akin to awe 
and ecstasy than to philosophical irony. Allegory works through narra- 
tive duration, but symbol is felt like an epiphany. 

Benjamin was apparently impatient with what he considered the 
Romantics’ philosophical laziness. With the symbol, they had short- 
circuited the apotheosis of the beautiful, even sacred, individual. “In 
contrast the baroque apotheosis is a dialectical one,” because its subject 
could not stop at the individual but had to include a politico-religious 
dimension (OGD, 160). To the passionate symbol, allegory was the 
speculative counterpart. It was where the undervalued dialectic survived 
as the drab backdrop for symbols’ eternal moments. “That worldly, his- 
torical breadth,” which identifies allegory as a figure of narrative dura- 
tion, is “dialectical in character” (OGD, 166). So instead of remapping 
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the contour that the Romantics drew between the figures, Benjamin 
reassigns values to the allegorical constant and to the symbolic flash. 

His prime example of the allegorical dialectic is the relationship be- 
tween human history and nature, which was of course the Romantics’ 
favorite instance of symbolic correspondences. But Benjamin takes care 
to point out a strategic difference between the figures: “Whereas in the 
symbol destruction is idealized and the transfigured face of nature is 
fleetingly revealed in the light of redemption, in allegory the observer is 
confronted with the facies hippocratica of history as a petrified, primor- 
dial landscape” (OGD, 166). In one, nature is a hint of eternity; in the 
other, it is a record of decay. In one, nature seems independent of cul- 
ture; in the other, nature and human history mark one another. “It is by 
virtue of a strange combination of nature and history that the allegori- 
cal mode of expression is born” (OGD, 167). And the dialectic is what 
distinguishes modern secular allegory, initiated with baroque literature, 
from the medieval variety in which nature is the immutable background 
for the history it contains (OGD, 171). 

Yet by 1938, when he wrote notes for the essay “Baudelaire as Allegor- 
ist,” Benjamin either had difficulty maintaining the distinction or, more 
likely, departed from it since his penchant for historicizing made neither 
medieval nor baroque characteristics wholly applicable to a modern 
poet. In either case, by the time Baudelaire wrote, or by the time Ben- 
jamin read him, the process of self-alienation in allegory had evidently 
reached a point where it could hardly touch base with collectively con- 
structed meanings. Although Benjamin calls Baudelaire a straggler of 
the seventeenth-century “allegorical way of thinking,” it was without 
the baroque dialectic, as Benjamin explicitly adds.* Despite Baudelaire’s 
rage against the system of commodity production, his allegory is a visual 
record of decay as strangely alienated from process as the (other) com- 
modities produced. “Tearing things out the context of their usual inter- 
relations—which is quite normal where commodities are being exhib- 
ited—is a procedure very characteristic of Baudelaire. It is related to the 
destruction of the organic interrelations in this allegorical intention.”? 

Benjamin’s distinction between medieval and baroque allegories may 
therefore have seemed negligible to Paul de Man, or he may have pur- 
posefully omitted the historical difference, along with Benjamin’s re- 
spect for dialectics, for his own “new new critical” purposes.”° In either 
case, de Man maintains what amounts to an agnostic reading of the 
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medieval, theological version. It is a version that has become so general 
that we tend to miss its differences from Benjamin’s dialectical depar- 
ture.’ We will see that in its strictly parallel structure, de Man’s allegory 
is surprisingly conventional; and in its agnostic and static “pseudo- 
knowledge,” it produces a mirror image of Romanticism’s omniscient 
symbol, ironically reproducing the same enchantment of timelessness. 
But for this post-Romantic to reach stasis, he has to detour around his 
own glosses on Benjamin’s laconic (or inconsistent) meaning for alle- 
gory, glosses which we can retrieve by tracing de Man’s steps. 

Forty years after Benjamin’s book on Trauerspie/, de Man would begin 
“The Rhetoric of Temporality” in a way that seems to revive Benjamin’s 
critique of Romantic aesthetics. De Man criticizes the Romantics for 
finding allegory to be “dryly rational and dogmatic” and for preferring 
the almost ineffable “infinity of a totality” available through the symbol 
(BI, 188-89). He also complains that the habit of favoring the emo- 
tional rush of symbol over the intellectual speculation of allegory has led 
readers to overlook allegorical structures or to mistake them for some- 
thing else.’? Characteristically, however, de Man introduces this oppo- 
sition to show that it has been drawn too sharply. Symbol may pretend 
to obliterate time and distance, to de what it refers to, but this is the im- 
possible dream of language. Since language is a construct like time, de 
Man reasons, it cannot be coterminous with the essentialized and atem- 
poral ideals of Romantic poetry. Symbols that pretend to make seamless 
correspondences between man (who is subject to time and change) and 
such an ideal as Nature (which is not) necessarily fail to match them 
up. One term of the analogy cannot “become” the other, so that there 
can be no real synecdochical extension between human expression and 
divine existence. This is why Romantic symbols decompose under de 
Man’s stare, and the fault line between language and essence is the same 
line that identifies allegory’s double structure. “Both figures designate, 
in fact, the transcendental source” (BJ, 192). So when a Romantic sub- 
ject such as Wordsworth’s is tempted to borrow “the temporal stability 
that it lacks from nature” (BY, 197), he acknowledges his own difference 
as a deficiency. 

It is noteworthy, I think, that de Man’s “deconstruction” of the bi- 
nary opposition between symbol and allegory is a curiously one-way 
affair. Rather than locating a mutually productive tension between the 
terms, he subsumes symbol into allegory, perhaps because it is already 
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a schizophrenic, fissured, and undecidable structure. It is the figure of 
all rhetorical figures for de Man, his shorthand for describing how lan- 
guage works, as it evidently was for Johann Georg Hamann, who ob- 
served the “allegorical nature of all language” (BI, 189), and, as we saw, 
for Benjamin, whom de Man does not quote on this issue. Both in this 
general way and as a principle of narrative organization, de Man favors 
allegory because, in his reading, it is the figure that knows that it cannot 
know anything for sure. It may pretend to reveal a stable meaning and 
then conveniently fail. One might say that a peculiar kind of Christian 
“bad faith,” in this version of allegory, hopes to fail and thereby achieve 
the enlightenment of self-conscious ignorance. This, at least, is the way 
de Man reads Pascal. Alternatively, allegory is a type of double vision 
akin to irony, meaning that on one level it narrates and on another it 
throws doubt on the validity of its narration. De Man’s best case for this 
alternative is his essay on Rousseau’s Ju/ie. Whether he interprets alle- 
gory as the highroad for wise Pascalian fools, or whether he describes it 
as an intersection where Rousseauean skeptics can waver, de Man privi- 
leges the term because it cannot or refuses to arrive at the exhaustive 
translations of meaning that others thought they saw along the way. 

Allegory’s cannibalization of the symbol here owes very little to Ben- 
jamin, who insisted on distinguishing between them through the con- 
cept of time (OGD, 166). De Man, in fact, declares his opposition to 
Benjamin from the very title of his essay by putting the question of tem- 
porality on the front line and implying that it is a function of rhetoric. 
The battle cry is time, but the stakes are the dialectic. While Benjamin 
found time to be the Romantics’ real contribution (OGD, 166), de Man 
hoped to redeem allegory by revealing that time was the Romantics’ 
most ingenious fiction. “Allegory appears as a successive mode capable 
of engendering duration as the illusion of a continuity that it knows 
to be illusionary” (BJ, 226), the fragile construct on which the nervous 
habit of dialectical thinking is bound to fail. 

De Man builds to that failure in “Pascal’s Allegory of Persuasion.” 
By ending the essay with the pensée on “Justice, Power,” he privileges 
Pascal’s rhetorical/philosophical impasse between what is and what 
should be, an impasse that de Man identifies as allegorical. Pascal forces 
the terms together in an ethically, but not logically, necessary move, 
which allows de Man to conclude that “the ironic pseudo-knowledge 
of this impossibility [to totalize and make a homogeneous ‘geomet- 
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rical’ structure], which pretends to order sequentially . . . is actually 
the destruction of all sequence, is what we call allegory” (PAP, 23). 
This epistemological dead end is a familiar resting place for de Man. 
And we should note that to reach it, he had to get beyond Pascal’s 
repeated practice of sidestepping the metaphysical ground signaled by 
words like “justice” to consider terms that were more worldly and de- 
pendent on dialectical relationships. “They are carried upon each other 
in a circle without end,” Pascal writes about these mutually constructed 
terms (PAP, 17). De Man is far more interested, however, in the few 
texts that do not fit this dialectical pattern of “chiasmic crossings of bi- 
nary oppositions” (PAP, 20). He acknowledges the productive capacity 
of Pascal’s dialectic, which works as long as the ultimate questions of 
the true and the real are delayed. (“In the process, a wealth of thematic 
insights would indicate the universal effectiveness of what is a funda- 
mentally dialectical pattern of reasoning, in which oppositions are, if 
not reconciled, at least pursued toward a totalization that may be in- 
finitely postponed, but that remains operative as the sole principle of 
intelligibility” [PAP, 20].) But de Man then searches out the occasional 
philosophical slips as Pascal reaches for metaphysical ground, dignifying 
them with the self-consciousness of failure that de Man calls allegory. 

I intentionally began at the end of de Man’s essay because I read it 
as having the structure of a conventional story or joke, organized back- 
ward from the punch line to the starting point. After building to the 
moment when Pascal’s dialectical schema breaks down, the breakdown 
is staged as the structure’s most significant feature, the same feature de 
Man hinted at on the first page where he mentioned that allegory shows 
the incommensurability between truth and seduction more surely than 
do more pleasing works of art (PAP, 1). The very presumption that apo- 
rias can be sewn up dialectically is bound to reveal the seams between 
knowledge and power, truth and seduction, so that allegory is the best 
way to show that totality cannot exist. Allegory is where the dialectical 
buck stops passing. 

De Man reads Julie from the same resting place. His entry point is 
the second preface to the novel, in which R. (presumably Rousseau) 
cannot tell N. (his interrogator) whether the letters exchanged in the 
novel are “real” or fictional, whether the protagonists are biographical 
or purely imaginary. The book that follows is thus framed to put “in 
question the status of referential language” (AR, 202). This double and 
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undecidable vision is, as we saw, de Man’s definition of allegory; it is a 
“deconstructive narrative . . . to the second (or the third) degree,” be- 
cause it tells “the story of the failure to read,” not only about “the failure 
to denominate” (AR, 205). We could add that in comparison to Pascal’s 
allegory, Rousseau’s seems more self-conscious, almost perverse. It is a 
meta-narrative, an ironic doubling over whose referent is already a fic- 
tion. Whereas Pascal may still have wanted his allegory to reveal truth, 
Rousseau tells us from the beginning that wanting to know (whether 
the book is true or not) makes us imagine a stable register of referen- 
tiality. As in the reading of Pascal, one symptom of allegory in Julie is 
the dialectic that fails (4R, 191). Those readers who try to read the ten- 
sions in the novel “between immediacy (transparence) and mediation 
(obstacle)” as productive in any way, or those who pass “from individual 
passions such as love, to the collective and social dimensions of the 
state,” are, or should be, in de Man’s judgment, embarrassed (although 
this is precisely the way I will shamelessly read the foundational fic- 
tions). “The dialectics of love and of politics are finally superseded,” 
he writes, “by a religious experience that is no longer dialectical in any 
sense and simply obliterates the entire experience that precedes it” (AR, 
192). This stepping aside of the mundane, of course, never manages to 
ground a stable referent, because the theological ground under Julie’s 
faith trembles as she describes God in the same terms she used about 
Saint-Preux. The allegorical pseudo-knowledge gained here, as in Pas- 
cal, is that we tell ourselves dialectical stories when we cannot confront 
the stasis of undecidability. 

Curiously, for a theorist so determined to dissolve the illusion of tem- 
porality, de Man insists on a temporal (and ontological) priority in alle- 
gory, as if we all must assume the possibility of a stable knowledge that 
we know to be impossible. Borges got his own analogous joke better, it 
seems, in the ripple of self-deflating laughter occasioned from the very 
title of his “New Refutation of Time,” an essay in denial that ends 
hopelessly in affirmation: “The world, unfortunately, is real; 1, unfortu- 
nately, am Borges.” * But de Man is quite serious about defending tem- 
poral distinctions in order to insist that allegory does the work of break- 
ing them down: “It remains necessary, if there is to be allegory, that the 
allegorical sign refer to another sign that precedes it. The meaning con- 
stituted by the allegorical sign can then consist only in the reperition (in 
the Kierkegaardian sense of the term) of a previous sign with which it 
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can never coincide, since it is of the essence of this previous sign to be 
pure anteriority.” The secular allegories of Rousseau and Wordsworth 
are distinguished by their initial moment of negativity, the renunciation 
or the loss, not by any ability to overcome the emptiness (BJ, 207). 

Just as curiously, Benjamin was equally unable to overcome empti- 
ness. He never managed to make his dialectic between the coterminous 
and mutually constructing registers of baroque/modern allegory go any- 
where but downward and backward into an infinite regression. “The 
allegorical physiognomy of the nature-history . . . is present in reality in 
the form of the ruin. In the ruin history has physically merged into the 
setting. And in this guise history does not assume the form of the pro- 
cess of an eternal life so much as that of irresistible decay. . . . Allegories 
are, in the realm of thoughts, what ruins are in the realm of things” 
(OGD, 177-78). This conclusion seems equally irresistible, along with 
a corollary tragic sense of life, for those of us who tend to suffer more 
from allegorical double vision than from symbolic ex(im)plosions. But 
before we are overcome with comforting pessimism, we might consider 
the possibility that it depends on Benjamin’s ambivalent departure from 
theological allegory when he claims that human, historical time is only 
an opportunity for distance from nature, for decay.’* That is, the dis- 
tance between language and referent, which allegory respects, always 
looks like a decline, a practical failure that is philosophically felicitous. 
In Benjamin’s essay, as well as de Man’s, allegory is the recurrent waking 
from an endless dream of absolute presence. 

If, however, we care to willfully misread Benjamin (and the dialec- 
tical moments in de Man’s Pascal and Rousseau) in order to sustain 
the possibility of mutually constructing terms without looking back at 
the crumbling structure of bad fits, we may get a sense of how foun- 
dational fictions work. We may also garner a hyphenated, formal term 
to describe them.”* By proposing to call them dialectical-allegories, I 
am delaying indefinitely the ultimate questions of meaning, because the 
point here is more to suggest Aow these books achieved their persuasive 
power than to determine if they had any right to do so. The foun- 
dational fictions are philosophically modest, even sloppy. Lacking the 
rigor that would either keep levels of meaning discrete or show how that 
was impossible, these novels hypostatize desire as truth and then slide 
easily from one level of signification to the other. They practice de facto 
close to what de Man sometimes calls Pascal’s dialectical structure and 
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others his “deconstruction” of binary oppositions, but they do not stop 
to speculate self-critically on the slips of meaning. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Maria, these novels never pushed their assumptions so far 
as to be trapped in unproductive impasses. They do not actively worry 
about overstepping “truth” and “justice” because they know themselves 
to be performing and seducing.” Their object is to win at love and poli- 
tics, not to anchor the narrative in an absolute truth. And they are con- 
tent to set a dialectical relationship in motion that will construct per- 
sonal and public discourses “upon each other in a circle without end,” 
as Pascal put it. With no stable philosophical ground to either violate 
or to desire, foundational novels are precisely those fictions that try to 
pass for truth and become the ground of political association. These are 
often conscious, even voluntarist, constructions or projections of loving 
conciliations to cover over the dearth of productive events (the kind 
of textual compensation that Lukacs described without remarking the 
pattern in the pseudo-historical novels of Germany, Italy, and Russia).”* 

Hardly inscribing a “real” level underneath a “surface” narrative, these 
novels resist Fredric Jameson’s reading of “Third World” national alle- 
gories. I mention his reading before returning to the romances that 
interest me here because his speculations seem so apparently relevant to 
Spanish-American writing. Yet Jameson’s recuperation of allegory, per- 
haps from de Manian nihilists, ironically returns the word to a parallel, 
static, and ahistorical structure. For him, the inevitable political mean- 
ing behind the personal one accounts for the texts’ interest. “All third- 
world texts are necessarily, I want to argue, allegorical, and in a very 
specific way: they are to be read as what I will call national allegories.”” 
We will miss the charm of Third World literature, Jameson says, by 
missing the allegory, “a form long discredited in the west and the spe- 
cific target of the Romantic revolution of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
yet a linguistic structure which also seems to be experiencing a remark- 
able reawakening of interest in contemporary literary theory.”?° With 
this gesture, Jameson joined a number of critics who bemoan allegory’s 
fall from favor and who individually attempt to redeem and appropriate 
the term, as if there were a “repressive hypothesis” about allegory that 
ensures it as the topic of our critical interest.7. If we would but learn 
how, Jameson exhorts us, we could get beyond the rather unremarkable 
surface narrative to “an unveiling or deconcealment of the nightmarish 
reality of things, a stripping away of our conventional illusions or ratio- 
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nalizations about daily life.”?* This reading lesson is certainly a welcome 
acknowledgment for some of us and a reminder for others about the way 
many people still read and write, so that it will not do simply to dis- 
miss the relationship between nation and allegory.* But Jameson both 
affirms too much by it (since clearly some Third World texts are not 
“national allegories”) and too little (since “national allegories” are still 
written in the First World by, say, Pynchon and Grass, among others). I 
also wonder if Jameson’s assumption that these allegories “reveal” truth 
in some transparent way, rather than construct it with all the epistemo- 
logical messiness that using language implies, does not already prepare 
him to distinguish perhaps too clearly between Third and First World 
literatures. Even he strains at the borders by including Dostoyevsky 
with Proust and Joyce as a purveyor of First World literary satisfactions. 

In any case, the texts that concern me here date from a period before 
that vexed geo-literary breakdown, before Jameson’s guilt-ridden worry 
over our readerly disappointments with “underdeveloped” literature.” 
When Latin America’s national novels were being written, there were 
no First and Third Worlds, but only an Old World that was produc- 
ing model texts and a New World where those texts were grist for the 
nation-making mill. Perhaps my choice of novels accounts for an admit- 
tedly unorthodox, but not wholly original, re-formulation of the term, 
as a dialectical structure in which one page of the narrative is a trace of 
the other, in fact, where each helps to write the other. Jameson hints 
at this possible dynamism with the observation that the static structure 
he has been describing could be “set in motion and complexified were 
we willing to entertain the more alarming notion that such equivalences 
are themselves in constant change and transformation at each perpetual 
present of the text.””° Had he wanted to track the change from one mo- 
ment to the next, he might well have followed Benjamin in identifying 
allegory as the vehicle for time and dialectics. 

My working definition tries to take that lead and to define the alle- 
gory in Latin America’s national novels as a narrative in which erotics 
is coterminous with politics in an interlocking, rather than parallel, 
relationship. Readers invariably shuttle back and forth from romantic 
intrigues to political designs. But the difficulty with the conventional 
use of allegory here is that the shuttling is not a simple matter of round 
trips to the same two points; it is more loom-like, where the thread of 
the story doubles back and builds on a previous loop. Love plots and 
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political plotting keep overlapping one another. Instead of the meta- 
phoric parallelism, say between passion and patriotism, which critics 
have found inevitable in allegory,” we have here a metonymic associa- 
tion between romantic love that needs the state’s blessing and political 
legitimacy that needs to be founded on love. 

What I find ingenious and seductive in the national romances is that 
one libidinal investment ups the ante for another. Every obstacle that 
the lovers encounter heightens more than their mutual desire to (be 
a) couple, more than our voyeuristic, but keenly felt, passion; it also 
heightens their/our love for the possible nation in which the affair could 
be consummated. The two levels of desire are different, which allows us 
to remark on an allegorical structure, but they are not discreet.?” Desire 
weaves between the individual and the public family in a way that shows 
the terms to be contiguous—coextensive as opposed to merely analo- 
gous. This combination of allegorical and mediated desire (for the state 
through the lover and for the lover through the state) turns out to be a 
structural constant in the most apparently diverse national novels. One 
might object that the range of partisan programs in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century patriotic romances overload any common structure 
to the point of crushing it. Read individually, the foundational fictions 
are very different indeed. Their projects range from racism to abolition- 
ism, from nostalgia to modernization, from free trade to protectionism. 
The following is a very brief overview: 

In Amalia (José Marmol, 1851), white Civilization’s opposition to 
black and mestizo Barbarism is figured, in Argentina, as an elite love 
affair between a Buenos Aires boy and his provincial girl, a winning alli- 
ance against the dark forces. Chile’s Martin Rivas (Alberto Blest Gana, 
1862) mitigates class as well as regional oppositions between Northern 
miners and Southern bankers. But mitigation depends on more radi- 
cal change in tragic Cuban novels, written before Independence and 
with hopes perhaps of raising multicolored armies to win it. Racially 
amalgamated Saé (Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda, 1841) is desperate 
for the love and legitimacy his Creole mistress could give him, if she 
were not dazzled by a blond English opportunist. Compared to these 
bold tones, the frustration in Cecilia Valdés (Cirilo Villaverde, Cuba, 
1882) is endemic to a system of subtle color coding that the lovers 
never unlearn. Race relations are tragic, too, in Aves sin nido (Clorinda 
Matto de Turner, 1889), this time between Peru’s Indians and whites, 
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while E/ Zarco (Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, 1888) promises national 
regeneration through an Indian who learns to love his mestiza ad- 
mirer during the same years that Mexicans were learning to admire 
their Indian president Benito Juarez. And although color never seems 
an issue in Maria (Jorge Isaacs, 1867), Latin America’s most popular 
nineteenth-century novel, racial disturbance erupts on the Colombian 
plantation paradise through the trembling body of originally Jewish 
Maria, a doubly damned figure for the incestuous, destructively exclu- 
sive plantocracy amd for racially inassimilable blacks. In Brazil’s O Gua- 
rani (José de Alencar, 1857), black slaves are figured (out) by an amor- 
ous Indian whose mistress finally reciprocates, while in Iracema (186s), 
the Tupi maiden’s passion for a Portuguese produces the first Brazilian, 
both Tupi and not Tupi. Santo Domingo’s Enriquillo (Manuel de Jestis 
Galvan, 1882) similarly replaces rebellious blacks for peace-loving and 
long-extinct natives by evoking Spain’s first conquest in the New World 
through the story of an Indian prince who marries his mestiza cousin, 
fights conquerors to protect her honor, and finally defers to Charles V’s 
magnanimous authority. 

As a rhetorical solution to the crises in these novels/nations, misce- 
genation is often the figure for subsuming the “primitive” or “barbarous” 
sector, amalgams that sometimes are hardly racial, but color-coded flir- 
tations between Creole liberals and conservatives. Brazil’s romances are 
examples of this, as are Ecuador’s Cumandd (Juan Leén Mera, 1887), 
where the Indian heroine is revealed as the missionary’s lost daugh- 
ter, and Uruguay’s Tabaré (Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, 1888), which 
kills off the lovable mestizo hero (possibly associated with imperializ- 
ing Brazil) so that Hispanic civilization can prevail. With Dovia Barbara 
(Rémulo Gallegos, 1929), the authoritarian father, who had stepped 
aside during nineteenth-century courtships, takes the center again. 
Venezuela seemed neither ready for conciliation nor desperate enough 
to defer sovereignty as Enriquillo did. Instead, the anti-imperialist novel 
makes its hero an apprentice to the seductive woman he will replace 
once he marries her daughter. 

Now, what common ground could there be for Chile’s vertical inte- 
gration, Cuba’s racial integration, Argentina’s color-coded campaigns, 
Colombia’s retrograde idyll, Ecuador’s Jesuitical paternalism, Vene- 
zuela’s vamp-raiding? I have already let on that the answer is the loopy 
logic of love mediated and heightened through patriotism. Read to- 
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gether, the novels produce a palimpsest that cannot derive from their 
historical or political differences but from their common project to rec- 
oncile national sectors cast as lovers destined to desire one another. 
Whether the plots end happily or not, the romances are invariably 
about desire in young, chaste heroes for equally young, chaste heroines, 
about the nations’ hope for productive unions. The consequent narra- 
tive and stylistic resemblances may be synecdochical of nationalism’s 
general paradox; cultural features that seem most unique and worthy of 
patriotic (self-)celebration are often typical of other nations, too, and 
are even patterned after foreign models.”* Almost like sexual intimacy, 
that which seems most private and original turns out to be indiscreetly 
public knowledge.” 

If the novelists had closely followed a popular model, such as Rous- 
seau, they might have worried about what they were doing. Rousseau 
fretted over the “referential error” of the word “love.” He sensed that 
rather than being the cause of desire, love was desire’s effect. “Love 
is a mere illusion: it fashions, so to speak, another Universe for itself; 
it surrounds itself with objects that do not exist or that have received 
their being from love alone; and since it states all its feelings by means 
of images, its language is always figural.” And figure masquerades as 
reality once “Pathos is hypostatized as a blind power. . . , it stabilizes 
the semantics of the figure by making it ‘mean’ the pathos of its un- 
doing. . . , the figurality of the language of love implies that pathos is 
itself no longer a figure by a substance” (AR, 198-99). But the novel- 
ists who wrote nation-building fictions did not fret. The possibility that 
hypostatized passion would be taken for empirical reality was hardly a 
“danger” at all but precisely their opportunity to construct a legitimat- 
ing national culture. Whereas Rousseau’s heroine counterpoises passion 
to piety in a way that must have seemed too classical and self-sacrificing 
to Latin American writers from the middle of the nineteenth century 
on, they were making a virtue of love. For Rousseau, erotic passion is 
pathological (AR, 209); for Latin American writers, it is the cure to the 
pathology of social sterility. 

Despite the fashion for French and English styles, Latin Americans 
dared to adjust imported patterns. Balzac’s Chilean disciple explic- 
itly accommodates the master to local material in Martin Rivas: “The 
French . . . say: l'amour fait rage et l’argent fait mariage, but here love 
makes both: rage et mariage.” °° This “improvement” does not mean 
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that the national novels represent any literary advance over a work like 
Julie; on the contrary, they are far more conventional. The genre has 
all “the stock characters in a situation of sentimental tragedy, perse- 
cuted by the social inequities of wealth and class and by the caprices 
of a tyrannical father” (4R, 212) that Ju/ie puts into question. They 
are closer in spirit to what de Man said about “Werther or the Mignon 
chapter in Wilhelm Meister or Sylvie” (AR, 215) and what one would say 
about national romance in general. More predictably, and apparently 
less challenging to read, these novels set up a dialectic between love and 
the state—as does Ju/ie in the first part—but never stop, as she does, to 
turn around (in the Augustinian sense of converting **) and look back. 

These novels look relentlessly forward, like the nation-building mor- 
tals of Imagined Communities, whom Benedict Anderson leaves with 
their backs to Benjamin’s angel of history.” No nostalgic desire draws 
them into the regress of loss that seems inevitable in allegory.* In- 
stead, they set desire into a spiral or zigzagging motion inside a double 
structure that keeps projecting the narrative into the future as eroticism 
and patriotism pull one another along. Rather than rue the artificiality, 
these novels celebrate their own handiwork as revolutionary departures. 
There is no crisis associated with the loss/castration that triggers the 
telling. Instead, the loss clears a space because it is the father, not the 
hero, who has been castrated. I am suggesting that some allegories, such 
as the national novels, may have no preexisting and eternal level of ref- 
erentiality but, rather, make themselves up, all the while attempting to 
produce an illusion of stability. 

If I read a double and corresponding structure between personal ro- 
mance and political desiderata, it is not with any priority of either 
register. Instead, Eros and Polis are the effects of one another’s per- 
formance —something like the Marquis de Sade’s explanation of sexual 
desire as the effect of another’s commotion (although the analogy would 
certainly have scandalized the Latin American founders).** Erotic inter- 
est in these novels owes its intensity to the very prohibitions against the 
lovers’ union across racial or regional lines. And political conciliations, 
or deals, are transparently urgent because the lovers “naturally” desire 
the kind of state that would unite them. Amalia, for example, is more 
than a particular heroine in the 1851 Argentine novel named for her. 
She is also the agricultural interior province of Tucuman, as her lover 
Eduardo is the commercial port of Buenos Aires. And throughout the 
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book, their courtship is the possible alliance against tyrannical Rosas in 
order to found a new liberal state. Just to cite one more of many ex- 
amples, Martin Rivas, hero of the 1862 novel, represents Chile’s north- 
ern mining bourgeoisie, determined to convince the haughty daughter 
of Santiago’s banking family that her disdain for the “radical” miner 
has been less pleasant and less profitable than some fiscal cooperation 
would be. If Amalia’s affair with Eduardo is a political alliance, politics 
seems promising to the degree that it is motivated and legitimated by 
love. On one hand, we oppose Rosas as an unscrupulous dictator be- 
cause we feel the erotic frustration of the lovers. And on the other hand, 
we feel it intensely because we know that their obstacle is the horrible 
dictator. In Cuba’s tragic Sab of 1841, to mention another example, the 
slave’s love for his mistress demands a free multiracial Cuba, and the 
demand for independence dignifies Sab’s desire as a patriotic virtue. 

In national romance, one level represents the other and also fuels 
it, which is to say that both are unstable. The unrequited passion of 
the love story produces a surplus of energy directed against the politi- 
cal interference between the lovers.** And the enormity of the social 
abuse, the unethical power of the obstacle, invests the love story with 
an almost sublime sense of transcendent purpose. As the story pro- 
gresses, the pitch of sentiment rises along with the cry of commitment, 
so that the din makes it ever more difficult to distinguish between our 
erotic and political fantasies for an ideal ending. For the modern reader, 
this exhilarating confusion can evidently be embarrassing. Perhaps this 
is one reason for the underdeveloped space in Hispano-American liter- 
ary criticism fixed for so long on the boom of the 1960s and 1970s and 
recently concentrated on colonial texts.** And perhaps the glitch in the 
theory of allegory (which despite Benjamin still looks like a static form) 
is a symptom of an uncomfortable denial of those intimate habits of 
thought and feeling that we learned so early on and that help to keep us 
available for nationalist rhetoric and for fantasies of inexhaustible erotic 
conciliations. Our own novelistic tradition may not feature this stan- 
dard genre as canonical, although Hawthorne’s reconciliation in The 
House of the Seven Gables comes close. But if one thinks of Hollywood 
movies during World War II, a movie such as Casablanca that promotes 
desire for the Allies’ victory by/along with promoting desire for Ingrid 
Bergman, it may be evident that the collusion between passion and 
patriotism is an intimate experience for many of us. 
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To restate the aporia in a critical vocabulary that has no name for a 
commonplace genre, it amounts to knowing that these novels in which 
personal love affairs refer to affairs of state are allegories (perhaps there- 
fore of negligible literary worth to today’s readers), and that the two 
levels of meaning, erotics and politics, cannot be kept discrete. A con- 
tinuing blindness to this mutual contamination and dynamism may 
have a partial explanation in the very legitimate assumption by readers 
that they are reading allegories, an assumption that has carried along 
a corollary about a certain lack of dynamism. One result is that nine- 
teenth-century romances seem so transparent and so innocent of liter- 
ary seductions that they could hardly repay a speculative rereading, as if 
generations of passionate readers could be explained by a mere reference 
to now-outdated taste. But, on the other hand, readers may remember 
their own passionate teenage introduction to books like these, books 
required in a school curriculum that was supposed to produce love of 
country and perhaps therefore disdained as programmatic writing. And 
some may sense that the programs were seductive enough to haunt 
Boom writers who categorically deny the canon’s charm while obses- 
sively exorcising it in the anti-novels of the sixties and seventies.” 

Of course the dialectical-allegories will exceed or somehow miss an 
ideally assigned meaning at points.** But the observation I am making 
is far more fundamental than any demonstration of partial failures. I 
am simply registering the incredible measure of their success. In many 
cases, the allegory actually helped to give a cognitive expression and an 
affective bond to the social and political formations it articulates. These 
historical romances became national novels in their respective countries, 
a term that refers not so much to their market popularity (although to 
be sure many were immediately popular) but to the fact that they be- 
came required reading by the first decades of the twentieth century. This 
was after massive immigration in some countries seemed to threaten 
their cultural coherence and when Latin American regimes were gener- 
ally responding to the depression and to competing “foreign” ideologies 
with patriotic programs for economic development and political con- 
trol. These states, in other words, tacitly accepted the novels as their 
founding fictions, fictions that cooked up the desire for authoritative 
government from the apparently raw material of erotic love. 

Given the canonical and patriotic stature of these national novels, the 
paucity of critical interest in them is notable. A relatively empty stretch 
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of literary history where the national romances should figure promi- 
nently, during what other historians are now calling Latin America’s 
“middle period,” is related (perhaps causally) to a kind of aporia in our 
literary theoretical vocabulary. None of our existing formal categories 
has had the descriptive specificity to accurately name this genre. 

It will not do to venture a Bakhtinian argument about the experimen- 
tal quality of these books, to allege that they are novels to the extent 
that they fit badly into generic categories. On the contrary, their very 
predictability and formal similarities, their admirable heroes and un- 
problematized projects, have that epic quality that made Bakhtin so im- 
patient with the medieval variety and probably with socialist realism as 
well. It is this quality, this staple of patriotic novels and films produced 
elsewhere, too, that evokes such familiarity even for foreign readers. A 
lack of fit between this recognizable genre and existing formal descrip- 
tions may be a case of incommensurability by indifference. The books 
seem so unexceptional, beyond local nationalist interest in particular ex- 
amples, that their very history has evidently seemed unworthy to plot. 
As a result, no one has yet thought about or even located this particu- 
lar problem of genre enough to solve it. Naming it dialectical-allegory 
would, as I said, be more than a contribution to a critical taxonomy, 
in itself a questionable value, perhaps. The more interesting contribu- 
tion would be toward a working vocabulary that could locate the formal 
specificity and the rhetorical strategies of books that have helped to 
constitute modern nations and national subjects. They are the national 
romances that generations of Latin Americans (and, to press Lukacs’s 
or de Man’s observations, we should add Europeans as well as many of 
us elsewhere) learned along with their national histories and national 
anthems in the training process toward productive patriotism. 


NOTES 


This article develops from my book, Foundational Fictions: The National Romances 
of Latin America (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991). I thank Andrew 
Parker, Lindsay Waters, and Paul Bové for their guidance. 

1. Paul de Man, Allegories of Reading: Figural Language in Rousseau, Nietzsche, 
Rilke, and Proust (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979); hereafter cited in my 
text as AR. 
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2. Very late in de Man’s writing career, Benjamin does get explicit credit in 
the introduction to Hans Robert Jauss’s Toward an Aesthetics of Reception, trans. 
Timothy Bahti (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982), vii-xxv. Re- 
printed as “Reading and History” in Paul de Man, The Resistance to Theory, fore- 
word by Wlad Godzich (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1986), 54- 
72. The critique of Jauss’s confidence in overcoming alienation leads to counter- 
poising him with Benjamin on the question of “allegory, which all of us associate 
with medieval and, at least since Benjamin, with modern art” (67). The next essay 
in that collection, written even later, gives Benjamin the central place in “Walter 
Benjamin’s “The Task of the Translator’” (edited from the Messenger Lectures at 
Cornell University in March 1983), in Resistance to Theory, 73-105. De Man notes 
here that readers have long been attracted to what they take as Benjamin’s com- 
bination of nihilistic rigor and hope, a misreading from mistranslations that prove 
Benjamin’s point about the impossibility of translation, and ultimately the incom- 
mensurability between poetry and meaning. 

3. Originally published in Interpretation: Theory and Practice, ed. Charles S. 
Singleton (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1969), 173-210, and then 
in de Man’s Blindness and Insight: Essays in the Rhetoric of Contemporary Criticism 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), 187-228. References to the essay are 
from the latter, hereafter cited in my text as BI. 

4. Walter Benjamin, “Allegory and Trauerspiel,” in The Origin of German Tragic 
Drama, trans. John Osborne (London: NLB, 1977), 159-90; hereafter cited in my 
text as OGD. 

5. Geoffrey Hartman, for example, applauds de Man’s reading of allegory as 
freeing the term from Benjamin’s tragic overtones (which are erroneously cast here 
as independent of history). See “Looking Back on Paul de Man,” in Reading De 
Man Reading, ed. Lindsay Waters and Wlad Godzich (Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1989), 3-24, especially 8-9. In the same volume, Kevin Newmark 
~ explains in “Paul de Man’s History” (121-35) that de Man’s apparent impatience 
with history was with “organic,” non-linguistic, and empirical history. An alter- 
native, one that began from tropological relationships and from reading history 
through, not as, metaphors, was far more promising to him. Lindsay Waters offers 
a sustained comparative reading in his introductory essay, “Paul de Man: Life 
and Works,” for the volume Paul de Man, Critical Writings, 1953-1978 (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1989), ix—Lxxiv. His periodization places “The 
Rhetoric of Temporality” at the turning point of his last and most rigorous stage 
of academic writing; it augurs a deliberate emphasis on rhetoric and language (Iii). 
Waters suggests that the similarities with Benjamin’s project will highlight de 
Man’s. Both were trying to free themselves from German idealist philosophy, and 
Waters agrees that the key text for de Man at this turning point was Benjamin’s 
Origin of the German Tragic Drama, from which he learned to deploy the figure 
“allegory” as “a process of signification, the motor of which is negation.” Instead 
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of pointing to transcendent realization, allegory mortifies meaning by shattering it 
into pieces (lv). 

6. I am referring to an Anglo-American distinction. See Richard Chase, The 
American Novel and Its Tradition (Anchor Books, 1957; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1983), 13. 

7. At the turn of the century, there was already a page-long list of Hispano- 
American writers who were also presidents of their countries. A comparable list for 
writers holding lesser offices might seem endless. See Pedro Henriquez Urefia, Lit- 
erary Currents in Hispanic America (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), 
243. 

8. Walter Benjamin, “Central Park,” trans. Lloyd Spencer, New German Cri- 
tigue 34 (Winter 1985) 32-58. “The correspondence between antiquity and the 
modern is the only constructive conception of history to be found in Baudelaire. 
It excluded a dialectical conception rather than contained it” (47). 

g. Benjamin, “Central Park,” 41. See also page 48, where Baudelaire is likened 
to medieval clerics. His differences from baroque procedure are also noted 
throughout. 

10. Jonathan Arac, “Afterword: Lyric Poetry and the Bounds of New Criti- 
cism,” in Lyric Poetry: Beyond New Criticism, ed. Chaviva Hosek and Patricia 
Parker (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985), 345-55. Arac notes a “powerful 
pattern of omission” in de Man’s adaption of Foucault and Benjamin for “The 
Rhetoric of Temporality” — the omission of genealogy or periodization, which had 
“placed” Foucault’s Mallarmé in the postclassical episteme and Benjamin’s Baude- 
laire at a formal and contextual distance from baroque allegorists (351). 

11. A notable example is Lloyd Spencer’s “Allegory in the World of the Com- 
modity: The Importance of Central Park,” New German Critique 34 (Winter 
1985): 59-77. Spencer, the translator and commentator of Central Park, appar- 
ently reads Benjamin back from the use de Man would make of him. “Allegories, 
even those which proclaim the stability and fullness of meaning in the (hierar- 
chised) universe can thus be seen as deconstructing themselves, as revealing the 
opposite of that which they seek to imply” (63). And Stephen Melville’s “Notes 
on the Reemergence of Allegory” explicitly begins with a reference to de Man 
as the most important figure for the reemergence in literary criticism. See note 
21. In another effort to redeem allegory, Wai-chee Dimock’s Empire For Liberty: 
Melville and the Poetics of Individualism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1989), 22-25, makes it a functional development of personification. She begins 
from de Man’s reduction of time to an effect of allegorical rhetoric, assuming that 
Benjamin’s backward view over time’s ruins amounts to the same, and concludes 
that the “timeless order of allegory” is the space that governs both Melville’s self- 
governing narratives and the social governance in antebellum America. 

12. What critics call symbol in Rousseau’s Ju/ie, for example, is really allegory. 
Julie’s garden is totally artificial nature modeled after the Roman de /a rose and 
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Robinson Crusoe (BI, 202-3). “It is in the use of allegorical diction rather than of 
the language of correspondences that the medieval and the eighteenth-century 
sources converge” (BI, 203). Of course, Rousseau does use symbols when describ- 
ing Saint-Preux in the wild nature of Meillerie, but “the moral contrast between 
these two worlds epitomizes the dramatic conflict of the novel,” a conflict resolved 
in establishing the “priority of an allegorical over a symbolic diction” (BJ, 204). 

13. Paul de Man, “Pascal’s Allegory of Persuasion,” in Allegory and Representa- 
tion, ed. Stephen J. Greenblatt (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981), 
1-25; hereafter cited in my text as PAP. 

14. Jorge Luis Borges, Labyrinths, ed. Donald A. Yates and James E. Irby (New 
York: New Directions Books, 1964), 217-34. 

15. See Michael W. Jennings, Dialectical Images: Walter Benjamin's Theory of Lit- 
erary Criticism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), 172-73. He is careful to 
point out the ambivalent use Benjamin makes of allegory. It was not simply the 
record of self-alienation, the ruinous result of totalizing efforts, but also a frame 
for “living images,” once historical projects are read back from the ruins. 

16. For a similar, but more rigorously self-conscious, sidestepping of philo- 
sophical impasses by stepping into narrative dynamism, see Paul Ricouer, Time 
and Narrative, vol. 1, trans. Kathleen McLaughlin and David Pellauer (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983). The impasse for him comes from philosophi- 
cal attempts to deal with time, aporetic attempts whose only resolution can be in 
narrative. The discourses of fiction and philosophy are then set in motion together 
and describe a spiral of responses. See especially page 72. 

17. Richard Rorty, “Comments on Castoriadis’s “The End of Philosophy,” 
Salmagundi 82-83 (Spring-Summer 1989): 24-30. Thanks to Rorty, I can call these 
moves pragmatic and “post-philosophical” (having given up the stable ground of 
human nature) rather than sloppy. “If we come to see the novel rather than the 
theological or scientific or philosophical treatise as the paradigmatic repository of 

“wisdom we shall not be inclined to say . . . that ‘philosophy and democracy were 
born in the same time and in the same place.’ We shall be more inclined to say 
that fiction and democracy are connate” (28). 

18. George Lukacs, The Historical Novel, trans. Hannah and Stanley Mitchell 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1963). “Thus, while Manzoni’s immediate story [in The 
Betrothed | is simply a concrete episode taken from Italian popular life—the love, 
separation and reunion of a young peasant boy and girl—his presentation trans- 
forms it into a general tragedy of the Italian people in a state of national degra- 
dation and fragmentation [into] he tragedy of the Italian people as a whole” (70). 
“Gogol, too, concentrates the downfall of the Cossacks in the romance of Taras 
Bulba. It is the tragedy of one of the hero’s sons who, in love with a Polish aristo- 
cratic girl, becomes a traitor to his people” (74). 

19. Fredric Jameson, “Third-World Literature in the Era of Multinational 
Capitalism,” Social Text 15 (Fall 1986): 65-88. “. . . Third-world texts, even those 
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which are seemingly private and invested with a properly libidinal dynamic—nec- 
essarily project a political dimension in the form of national allegory: the story of the 
private individual destiny 1s always an allegory of the embattled situation of the public 
third-world culture and society. Need | add that it is precisely this very different ratio 
of the political to the personal which makes such texts alien to us at first approach, 
and consequently, resistant to our conventional western habits of reading?” (69). 

20. Jameson, “Third-World Literature,” 73. 

21. Stephen Melville, “Notes on the Reemergence of Allegory, the Forgetting 
of Modernism, the Necessity of Rhetoric, and the Conditions of Publicity in Art 
and Criticism,” October 19 (Winter 1981): 55-92. This is a “response to a series 
of essays recently published in October. They include: Douglas Crimp, ‘Pictures,’ 
no. 8 (Spring 1979), 75-88; and ‘On the Museum’s Ruins,’ no. 13 (Summer 1980), 
41-57; Joel Fineman, ‘The Structure of Allegorical Desire,’ no. 12 (Spring 1980), 
47-66; Craig Owens, ‘Einstein on the Beach: The Primacy of Metaphor,’ no. 4 (Fall 
1977), 21-32; and “The Allegorical Impulse: Toward a Theory of Postmodernism,’ 
no. 12 (Spring 1980), 67-86, and part 2 no. 13 (Summer 1980), 61-80” (55). 

22. Jameson, “Third-World Literature,” 70. 

23. This is what Aijaz Ahmad does in his otherwise stunning response, “Jame- 
son’s Rhetoric of Otherness and the “National Allegory,’” Social Text 17: 3-25. My 
own earlier work on this relationship is One Master For Another: Populism as Patri- 
archal Rhetoric in Dominican Novels (Lanham: UPA, 1984). See Jonathan Arac’s 
discussion on allegory and nation in nineteenth-century America in the Cambridge 
History of American Literature, ed. Sacvan Bercovitch (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994). See also Donald E. Pease, Visionary Compacts: Ameri- 
can Renaissance Writings in Cultural Context (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1987). 

24. Jameson, “Third-World Literature,” 65. A “particularly self-defeating” 
strategy for arguing the importance and interest of Third World literature is “try- 
ing to prove that these texts are as ‘great’ as those of the canon itself. . . . This is to 
attempt dutifully to wish away all traces of that ‘pulp format which is constitutive 
of sub-genres, and it invites immediate failure insofar as any passionate reader of 
Dostoyevsky will know at once, after a few pages, that those kinds of satisfactions 
are not present. . .. The third-world novel will not offer the satisfactions of Proust 
or Joyce; what is more damaging than that, perhaps, is its tendency to remind us of 
outmoded stages of our own first-world cultural development. . . .” We should ask, 
I think, if Dostoyevsky comes from the same place (not the same league) as Proust. 

25. Jameson, “Third-World Literature,” 73. 

26. Joel Fineman, “The Structure of Allegorical Desire,” in Allegory and Rep- 
resentation, 26-60. In his review of the scholarship on allegory, Fineman says it 
works in two possible ways: perpendicularly, in which case metaphor organizes 
it (like the great chain of being and other visual, hardly narrative models), and 
horizontally, organized by metonymy, which produces narrative (understood to 
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function within each of the particular levels discreetly). Roman Jakobson, how- 
ever, he says, sees metaphor as central in either case: “It is always the structure 
of metaphor that is projected onto the sequence of metonymy, not the other way 
around, which is why allegory is always a hierarchicizing mode, indicative of time- 
less order, however subversively intended its contents might be . . . an inherently 
political and therefore religious trope, not because it flatters tactfully, but because in 
deferring to structure it insinuates the power of structure, giving off what we can 
call the structural effect” (32; my italics). From my vantage point, this seems to be 
arguing tautologically. Why does the political level necessarily look sacred? 

27. Catherine Gallagher, Industrial Transformations in the English Novel (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), develops a similar double reading. I am 
grateful to Marshall Brown for pointing out the book to me. 

28. See John Breuilly, Nationalism and the State (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1985), 342. “The demand for a nation-state with many of the features 
of other nation-states seems hard to reconcile with the justification that a unique 
nation needs its own special form of independence.” 

29. Beatriz Gonzalez Stephan repeatedly notes that this was one of the contra- 
dictions faced by elite nation builders in the nineteenth century. Because they 
were elite, they imitated Europe; and because they were American nation builders, 
they celebrated their premodern surroundings. See, for example her quote from 
Gonzalo Picén Febres in La historiografia literaria del liberalismo hispanoamericano 
del siglo XIX (Habana: Casa de las Américas, 1987), 184. 

30. Albert Blest Gana, Martin Rivas, Novela de costumbres politico-sociales), pr6- 
logo, notas y cronologia por Jaime Concha (Caracas: Biblioteca Ayacucho, 1977), 
249. 

31. Kenneth Burke, The Rhetoric of Religion: Studies in Logology (Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1961), 51. 

_ 32. Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and 
Spread of Nationalism (London: Verso, 1983), 147. 
33. Fineman, “Structure of Allegorical Desire,” 46. 
34. See Leo Bersani, “Representation and Its Discontents,” in A//egory and Rep- 
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resentation, 145-62. He describes the “. . . Sadean view of sexual excitement as a 
shared commotion. . . . We do not have sex with others Jecause they excite us; ex- 
citement is the consequence of sex rather than its motive. . . . Sexual excitement 
must be represented before it can be felt; or, more exactly, it 7s the representation 
of an alienated commotion” (145). I find it suggestive that this essay appears in a 
book called Allegory and Representation. One reason may be that it deals with only 
one term—representation; but the more provocative reason for me is that sadism 
works in a dialectic of mutually constructing subjects, as does allegory. 

35- Jean Bethke Elshtain, in a letter to me of August 16, 1989, suggests that 
Rousseau was onto this dialectic. 

36. Exceptional, therefore, are the few critics who have recently attended to the 
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national novels. Sylvia Molloy is by far the most provocative. See her “Paraiso 
perdido y economia terrenal en “Maria,’” Sin Nombre 14, no. 3 (April-June 1984): 
36-55. 

37. See Carlos Fuentes, La nueva novela latinoamericana (México: Joaquin Mor- 
tiz, 1969). See also José Donoso, The Boom in Spanish American Literature: A Per- 
sonal History, trans. Gregory Kovakos (New York: The Center for Inter-American 
Relations, 1977). Donoso, Fuentes’s admirer, offered this charming self-indulgence 
in his book: The “monumental omnipresence of the mighty [literary] grand- 
fathers engendered . . . fathers weakened by their preoccupation with their brief 
tradition.” The next generation was “fatherless, but because of that missing link, 
without a tradition which might enslave us” (12). 

38. For a brilliant study of the way gaps and absences partly constitute even 
apparently programmatic Latin American literature, see Roberto Gonzalez Eche- 
varria, The Voice of the Masters: Writing and Authority in Modern Latin American 
Literature (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1985). 


Larysa Mykyta 
BLANCHOT’S AU MOMENT VOULU 


Woman as the eternally recurring figure of writing 


For over three decades Maurice Blanchot has been a prominent literary 
figure associated with modern and postmodern theories of literature and 
writing in France. In his critical works he explores, in an elusive fashion, 
fundamental questions about literature—whether it is possible and the 
conditions of its (im)possibility—by examining the process of writing 
in relation to the problematics of death and language. His explorations 
most often move through meditations or commentaries on the texts of 
a wide variety of writers while most frequently returning to the works 
of a small group composed of Kafka, Mallarmé, Rilke, Hélderlin, and 
Nietzsche. His fictional works are enigmatic and difficult to approach. 
They have consequently often been considered accessible only through 
the mediation of the theoretical work or as illustrations of that work.’ 
However, a reading that concentrates on the Nietzschean references in 
Au moment voulu, one of the five fictions that Blanchot designates as 
récits, demonstrates that his fiction stands in a much more complex re- 
lation to his theoretical efforts since it provides a unique interpretation 
of the place of women in Nietzsche’s thought and in doing so addresses 
itself to questions that are not directly approached in his critical texts 
on Nietzsche. This essay will attempt to elaborate the implications of 
Blanchot’s interpretive reading. To comprehend the full scope of this 
reading in all its tangled movements it is necessary to bring into focus 
the extent and nature of Blanchot’s preoccupations with Nietzsche in 
his critical works. It is also imperative to elaborate the function of the 
all-pervasive figure of the woman in Blanchot’s texts since this all- 
pervasiveness provides the oblique points of contact between the critical 
texts and the fictional text in question. 

In the critical works the figure of the woman helps to dramatize and 
manifest the paradoxes that haunt Blanchot’s fundamental questions 
about literature. In “Le regard d’Orphée” and “Le chant des Sirénes” 
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where Blanchot speaks of the theoretical concerns at the heart of their 
respective collections, L’espace littéraire and Le livre a venir, women be- 
come the receding centers of mediation dealing with precisely those 
problematics. But the absolutely integral function that woman performs 
in relation to these questions emerges most succinctly in “La littérature 
et le droit 4 la mort,” the last essay of La part du feu and probably the 
one in which Blanchot most comprehensively elaborates his views on 
the complexities and ironies found in the practice of literature. 

In that essay, when speaking of the problematical nature of lan- 
guage, Blanchot takes as his starting point Mallarmé’s well-known pro- 
nouncement about the simultaneously negative and creative potential 
of language: “Je dis: une fleur!, et hors de l’oubli ot ma voix relégue 
aucun contour, en tant que quelque chose d’autre que les calices sus, 
musicalement se léve, idée méme et suave absence de tout bouquet.”” 
Blanchot substitutes the word femme for the word fleur: “Je dis: cette 
femme.”* Given that femme is used as an example in the development of 
a very dense cluster of interrelations, its substitution for the word fleur 
is neither insignificant nor innocent. However, Blanchot provides no 
commentary to justify this replacement or elucidate its exemplary func- 
tion in the elaboration of the problematics of literary language. This 
elucidation is found through the analysis of female figures in Blanchot’s 
fictional work. 

Encounters and relationships with the female sex are of crucial impor- 
tance throughout the generic development of his longer fictional texts: 
In Le Trés-Haut, a text that Blanchot designates as a novel, the hero’s 
relations to death are mediated by his sister and her textual doubles who 
also endow him with the power of speech; all the actions of the hero 
in Aminadab, another novel, are motivated by his single-minded search 
for a woman whom he thought had beckoned him from the window 
of a house; the second half of Thomas, /’obscur, nouvelle version, one of 
Blanchot’s first récifs, consists of a long meditation on the death of the 
heroine; Larrét de mort, another récit, narrates a story of a death and 
resurrection that closely resembles that of Euridice in the Orphic myth; 
in Le dernier homme, yet another récit, the female character mediates 
the relationship between the narrator and the “last man”; finally, in the 
dialogue that accounts for the major part of L'attente, / oubli, a text that 
no longer has a generic designation, one of the interlocutors is a female. 
It is only in Au moment voulu, however, which focuses entirely on the 
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narrator’s relationships to women and presents a unique although not 
transparent variant of the Orphic myth, that Blanchot for the first time 
links the inexorable relations between the figure of the woman and the 
phenomenon of writing to a Nietzschean problematic. 

At first glance, in contrast to Blanchot’s all-pervasive concern with 
women, his interest in Nietzsche seems limited to only four essays: “Du 
coté de Nietzsche” in La part du feu (278-90), “Nietzsche, aujourd’hui,” 
“Passage de la ligne,” “Nietzsche et l’écriture fragmentaire,” and “Sur 
un changement d’époque: L’exigence du retour” in L’Entretien infint.* 
However, it soon becomes apparent that Blanchot’s concern with Nietz- 
schean thought informs the whole of L’Entretien infini, which is Blan- 
chot’s most extensive critical work to date. The texts in all three sections 
of that work refer by way of their titles—“La parole plurielle” (parole 
d’écriture), “L’Expérience-limite,” and “Absence de livre” (le neutre le 
fragmentaire)—to aspects of Nietzsche’s work developed in the essays 
directly devoted to Nietzsche.* Since one of the essays in “L’Expérience- 
limite” is devoted to the myth of Orpheus and the legend of Tristan 
and Isolde where women play a crucial role, in an oblique and very cir- 
cuitous fashion a tenuous preliminary link is established between the 
question of the woman, writing, and Nietzsche. 

The elaboration of the effects of the central focus and direction of 
Blanchot’s direct commentaries on Nietzsche reveals that Au moment 
voulu, in its récit form and its concentration on women, is a necessary 
facet of Blanchot’s involvement with Nietzsche. Blanchot’s meditations 
on Nietzsche all emerge from and are influenced by his perception of the 
general nature of Nietzsche’s work and the difficulty of interpreting it. 
In “Du coté de Nietzsche,” Blanchot approaches this problem by point- 
ing to the inadequacies of a Christian interpretation, an interpretation 
that, in its concern with Nietzsche’s formulations about the “Death 
of God,” does not take into account the self-contradictory nature of 
those formulations and that thought where “il n’y a pas de réconcilia- 
tion des contraires: oppositions, contradictions ne se reposent pas dans 
une synthése supérieure, mais elles se tiennent ensemble par une ten- 
sion grandissante” (PF, 281). In “Nietzsche, aujourd’hui” Blanchot sug- 
gests that the paradoxical nature of Nietzsche’s work could account for 
what he designates as “the still at times naive” view of Nietzschean 
nihilism in spite of the existence of the interpretative works of Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Lukacs, Karl Léwith, Bataille, Jean Wahl, Fink, Foucault, 
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Deleuze, and Klossowski. He also implies that perhaps because of their 
self-contradictory movement Nietzsche’s works lent themselves to the 
destructive falsifications they underwent after his death at the hands 
of his sister and of unscrupulous editors—falsifications that led to the 
totally arbitrary systematization of hundreds of unpublished fragments 
and the creation of a central work— The Will to Power. 

Because Nietzsche’s work moves in an intricate play of affirmations 
endlessly negated by other affirmations that are in turn contradicted, 
Blanchot concludes that it cannot have a center. All Nietzsche says 
about the Death of God, the Eternal Return, the Will to Power, the 
Overman, and the relation of those formulations to nihilism, the end 
of history and the fragmentary nature of Nietzsche’s texts are caught in 
a perpetual flux of reversal and questioning. This movement does not 
make Nietzsche’s thought incoherent or confused, nor does it allow this 
thought to be treated merely as a compilation of literary images or for- 
mulas expressing, as they ultimately did for Jaspers, a series of incom- 
municable existential experiences. Rather Blanchot agrees with Hei- 
degger that even in its most “literary” manifestations it must be treated 
with the same seriousness as any rigorous philosophical text. However, 
Blanchot cautions that Nietzsche’s work is not merely a critique and 
hence a continuation of a philosophical tradition. If Nietzsche’s work 
seems to tend toward totalization, the totality that it points to is not 
a systematic or conceptual one. Thus, if they are not to betray Nietz- 
sche’s thought, interpreters must never conceive this non-unitary whole 
“comme un systéme, mais comme une question et comme la passion de 
la recherche dans |’élan du vrai, unie a la critique de tout ce qui a pu 
€tre acquis au cours de la recherche” (£, 211). It is not surprising, then, 
that Blanchot’s meditations on Nietzsche are haunted by the imperative 
that “toute affirmation de Nietzsche et sur Nietzsche doit étre mise en 
rapport avec l’affirmation contraire” (PF, 286). This imperative deter- 
mines the repetitive nature of his critical commentaries since they must 
work through an unceasing play of oppositions, contradictions, nega- 
tions, and reversals. It also, in a slightly different fashion, determines 
the existence of his fictional meditation on Nietzsche. 

Blanchot arbitrarily begins his explorations of the specific effects of 
the self-contradictory movement of all aspects of Nietzsche’s thought 
with an examination of the Death of God problematic. He notes that 
the death of God can easily be understood as an event signaling a 
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humanistic affirmation. In killing God man can kill the absolute and 
transcendental, can initiate a turning point in history whereby he be- 
comes the measure of all things, establishing himself through the nega- 
tion of the absolute as the absolute power of negation, the power needed 
to transform and master the world. The death of God would then con- 
stitute a unique event inaugurating a categorical historical break that 
would liberate man from the yoke of a power outside of himself. How- 
ever, Blanchot points out that Nietzsche undermines the viability of 
the positive results of the death of God in many ways. By taking the 
power of negation to its logical extreme he shows that the total power 
of negation would have to include the negation of the power to negate 
thereby leading back to the affirmation of what was negated, revers- 
ing and annulling the liberating possibilities this Death inaugurates; in 
short, facing the question of the Eternal Return of the Same. 

Moreover, the possibility of man’s liberation or of the definitive oblit- 
eration of God is also problematized. The disappearance of God would 
be the disappearance of moral values and restrictions, the establishment 
of men as total masters of their destiny and consequently of death. Mas- 
tery over death is presented in Thus Spoke Zarathustra in the guise of a 
voluntary stoic death, a dying “au moment voulu”—at the chosen mo- 
ment. However, as Blanchot points out, willing death links the effort 
of willing to a moment that no one can recognize, a moment that “je 
ne pourrais apercevoir qu'une fois mort, en revenant sur l’ensemble de 
mon existence achevée, de sorte que finalement le choix du moment de 
la mort suppose que je saute par-dessus ma mort et que de 1a je re- 
garde toute ma vie, me suppose déja mort” (PF, 288).° Since mastery 
over death is a prerequisite for full mastery over one’s life, the problem- 
atic nature of voluntarily and consciously embracing death undermines 
the affirmative simplicity of the liberating effects that the death of God 
would provide. 

But is it possible to kill God and does this death ever occur once and 
for all? In fragment 125 of The Gay Science the madman that announces 
the Death of God must finally throw down his lantern and say: “I 


come too early . . . my time has not yet come”’ 


—implying that it will 
perhaps come sometime in the future. However, Nietzsche’s awareness 
of mankind’s propensity for creating substitute Gods already suggests 
that the task of killing God is endless. For Blanchot this endlessness 


and the concomitant ambiguity of nihilism is particularly apparent in 
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Nietzsche’s attitude toward language. He notes that, for Nietzsche, ad- 
herence to grammar inevitably supports a belief in God. Yet grammar, 
and thus God, cannot be circumvented since Nietzsche also indicates 
that there is no place for thought outside the constraints of language, a 
language that is structured grammatically (E, 248-49). 

Because of this conservative force of language Blanchot situates the 
possibility of Nietzsche’s radical break with philosophy and all its values 
within the framework of an “other language” —“l’autre parole” —a lan- 
guage of fragmentation and the fragment but of a fragment that does 
not imply a preexisting or future whole. That “other language” is not, 
however, another language since the problems of nihilism and negation 
that disturb the unproblematical existence of a whole are intimately in- 
scribed in the structures of existing language. As Blanchot notes, one 
of the major difficulties with nihilism, that is, its complicity with that 
which it supposedly destroys, is first signaled on the purely semantic 
level where the difference between “nothingness” and “nothing” dem- 
onstrates the difficulty of destroying something which has not first been 
affirmed. According to Blanchot, from Descartes through Kant, Hegel, 
and Bergson, analysis of nothingness passes through the problematical 
status of words in relation to nothing: 


... un vide sans objet et sans concept, c’est-a-dire un mot, c’est-a-dire l’illusion 
d’un mot, autrement dit, rien qu’un rien, qui est tout de méme quelque chose. 
Or toutes ces réductions [of nothingness] —fondées sur l’exigence masqué de 
continuité et de plénitude que porte la philosophie—n’ont servi a “rien,” pas 
méme a décider si le langage qui détient le rien parle ou non pour rien ou si le 


rien ne serait pas la pour permettre de parler. (E, 217n) 


The problem of the relation between language, nothingness, and death 
is one that Blanchot develops extensively in “La littérature et le droit 4 
la mort,” the last essay of La part du feu. It should be remembered that 
in this essay the word that Blanchot chooses in order to demonstrate 
the dynamics of those interrelations is “woman.” As will soon be seen, 
this choice is not arbitrary. 

To be liberated from all the restrictive values implicated in Western 
philosophy man must be ready to perish, to go beyond himself as some- 
one in whom totality is realized. Since language is a language of an 
acting interiority, of the subject that supports this totality, to liberate 
himself man must affirm the language of the Outside, of the fragment, 
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where he as a whole would disappear. In accepting and welcoming his 
own disappearance, by inscribing himself in a language that no longer 
supports totality, it would seem that man would become the Over- 
man—a new mode of man, man on a higher plane of development. 
However, in elaborating the function of fragmentary language in re- 
lation to the Eternal Return Blanchot demonstrates that in Nietzsche’s 
thought both the disappearance of man and the advent of the Overman 
are questionable. The movement of the Eternal Return short-circuits 
any possibility of continuous progressive development including that of 
man to Overman. Moreover, the Overman as a more total man than 
existing man cannot exist within the space of a fragmentary language 
since it is that space that prevents the eternally affirming power of the 
Eternal Return from becoming an ultimate affirmation. “L’autre parole” 
does not announce the Eternal Return. It says nothing new, nothing 
more; rather it repeats everything “sur le mode de fragmentation (E, 
238). It repeats repetition thereby depriving it of any references to the 
identical, to origins or to beginnings and establishes it as something 
that was always already there and yet always still to come. Fragmen- 
tary language signals difference, a difference “qu’on ne peut cependant 
dire premiére, comme si, inaugurant un commencement, elle renvoyait, 
paradoxalement, a l’unité comme seconde” (E, 242). It is a difference 
that Mallarmé had revealed as the play of time and space and which 
Blanchot defines as the “jeu silenci eux des rapports . . . que régit 
lécriture, ce qui revient 4 affirmer hardiment que la différence, essen- 
ciellement écrit” (E, 243), and that as such it is unrepresentable. If the 
restrictions of language turn the possibility of man’s disappearance into 
a question and the coming of the Overman is made problematical since 
the space within which he would exist escapes representation, how is 
mankind positioned in relation to the “parole d’écriture,” how is it in- 
scribed in the radically disruptive space of Nietzsche’s thought? 
Through the intertextual resonances evoked by aspects of Nietz- 
sche’s thought that Blanchot brings into focus in his commentaries, the 
answer is tentatively but irrevocably linked to the woman. One such 
intertextual contact is made when Blanchot speaks of Nietzsche’s rejec- 
tion of God as morality and final answer but his acceptance of God as 
question and agonizing enigma. God as enigma, as something radically 
other is linked to the feminine for both Jacques Derrida and Jacques 
Lacan: In Glas, a work on Hegel and Genet, Derrida suggests that the 
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“inquiétude infinie” of God’s essence is “(si possible) femme”® while in 
Encore, a collection of lectures on female sexuality, Lacan asks the fol- 
lowing question: “Et pourquoi ne pas interpréter une face de l’autre, 
la face Dieu, comme supportée par la jouissance féminine?”? It is also 
”10__ the not-all, not whole, 
a lack in relation to the whole that is analogous to the relation/non- 


Lacan who defines woman as the “pas-toute 


relation of the fragment to the unitary power of language. It is this 
analogy that is explored in Derrida’s Spurs: Nietzsche's Styles, which is a 
reading of Nietzsche’s aphorisms on women as they relate to the ques- 
tion of Nietzsche’s style.” The problem of style in Nietzsche is precisely 
the problem of his fragmentary plural writing. The complexity of Der- 
rida’s arguments cannot be faithfully reproduced within the scope of 
this essay but a summary of the general movement of his essay and of 
his conclusions is necessary to fully appreciate Blanchot’s contribution 
to the question of woman, writing, and Nietzsche in Au moment voulu. 
Derrida’s text is divided into roughly three sections. In the first, after 
an examination of certain passages by Nietzsche on woman he con- 
cludes that woman represents the non-truth of truth so that the notion 
of truth is shown to be always and eternally contaminated by non-truth. 
The second section is a criticism of Heidegger’s reading of Nietzsche, 
a criticism centered on Heidegger’s commentary on “The History of 
an Error.” In his reading Heidegger does not comment on the phrase 
“it becomes woman” in the statement “Progress of the idea [of the true 
world]: it becomes more fine, more insidious, more evasive—it becomes 
woman, it becomes christian.” For Derrida this exclusion demonstrates 
Heidegger’s refusal to come to grips with the undecidedly contradictory 
nature of Nietzsche’s propositions and serves as a basis for a criticism of 
Heidegger’s notion of the horizon of the meaning of being. In the third 
section of his essay Derrida elaborates the dynamics of the connection 
between woman and Nietzsche’s parodic and plural style that defies in- 
terpretation within a discourse of totality. Woman can represent this 
style because she is never proper or self-identical. For Nietzsche, what 
is proper to woman is to be castrated and as such possessed by man. But 
when woman gives herself, she gives herself for in the sense of exchange 
and dissimulation. She does not believe in castration but parodies it and 
in giving herself keeps a reserve, a supplement that cannot be grasped. 
Thus she is always divided and multiple and can represent Nietzsche’s 
writing, a writing that cannot be known in terms of truth and hence 
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becomes a feminine writing. Within this framework Nietzsche’s anti- 
feminist remarks are then only an aspect of woman’s plural nature—she 
is in turn simultaneously castrated, castrating, or affirming, depending 
on how one looks at her. 

But if Derrida demonstrates that in Nietzsche’s work woman is a 
figuration of a plural writing, Blanchot goes a step further in Au moment 
voulu. Through a meditation on the Eternal Return he demonstrates 
that the enigmatic figure of the woman allows writing to “present” itself 
in the effects of her gaze, thereby establishing this gaze as the only site 
in which man can relate to the radical spaces of Nietzsche’s thought 
or can attempt to interpret it faithfully. This writing takes the form of 
marginal discourses, among them that of the récit, at oblique angles in 
relation to other criticism on Nietzsche and in its “literariness” neither 
outside nor inside the continuum of traditional philosophical discourse. 
But the full complexity and ambiguity of Blanchot’s reading of the 
Eternal Return emerges in a retracing of its labyrinthine movement. 


Au moment voulu unfolds in the shadow of a title that specifically 
alludes to the section of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra entitled “On the Vision 
and the Riddle” —the vision of the gateway “Moment” and the riddle 
of the Eternal Return.” It fulfills the promise of its title within an 
encounter that in its general outlines resembles the loving visual con- 
frontation of the Orphic encounter that is of central importance in 
Larrét de mort. It is during this confrontation that the narrator of Au 
moment voulu and Judith, the woman he loves, experience the “moment 
voulu”—the “willed moment”—that constitutes the “thought” of the 
eternal return. And yet the Nietzschean allusions that resonate in the 
text do not produce a work that is about the Orphic myth since the récit 
resists any attempts to recount what occurs in it. 

Au moment voulu undeniably focuses on the narrator’s relationships 
to woman since all the characters in it, with the exception of the nar- 
rator are female. It also unquestionably deals with writing since the 
characters make comments about their lives and actions that employ 
the vocabulary of literary production and situate those lives and actions 
within a text: “Je tenais peut-étre le denouement entre les mains et 4 


nouveau tout fut remis en jeu,” 


... chacun s’appuyait sur l’imminence 
du dénouement—imminence qui n’avait rien 4 voir avec la durée—” 


(AMY, 57). In fact the whole apartment where the récit takes place has 
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been likened to the “privileged locale of the Récit, the room composed 
of ‘literary space’!”** The very modes of perception operative in the 
room are radically different from those of the world and therefore do 
not obtain when the world continues to invade the room. Nonetheless 
it is difficult if not impossible to write “about” this text for it bathes in 
vagueness and statements referring to the narrator’s uncertainty about 
his own actions and about events in general proliferate (AMY, 15, 89, 
141). What can be written “about” a work where the characters insist 
that what goes on does not have the coherence of a sequence of events 
constituting a meaningful unity? (AMY, 78, 108, 157). 

One way of dealing with the problem is to see the obscurity of Blan- 
chot’s récits as “a function of the way they exploit or resist fundamental 
assumptions which make narratives readable as such” (PN, 93). Au mo- 
ment voulu, in the company of a few more of Blanchot’s later fictional 
works then becomes “a question, an enigma . . . pure narrative and 
its possibility” (PN, 98). Such a position undoubtedly takes into ac- 
count the fact that Blanchot’s récits are all more or less unconstrained 
by the restrictions of “traditionally useful points of reference for read- 
ing a narrative” (PN, 95). However, it also reduces the text to a formula 
that avoids dealing with its narrative specificity. It fails to recognize 
the interrelations between the structure of the text and the parameters 
within which the Nietzschean problematic is displayed—those of an 
intersubjective encounter and a scene of writing. These parameters are 
established by way of an intertextual connection with Larrét de mort, 
one of Blanchot’s earlier récits. 

Although the characters of Au moment voulu deliberately situate their 
lives within a text, writing itself is explicitly mentioned only twice: “La 
mort! mais, pour mourir, il fallait écrire—La fin! et pour cela, écrire 
jusqu’a la fin” (AMY, 87)** and “Et cependant, bien que le cercle déja 
m’entraine, et méme s'il me fallait l’écrire éternellement, je l’écrirais 
pour effacer l’éternel: Maintenant la fin” (AMV, 166). The second ref- 
erence to writing repeats the preoccupation with repetition that is part 
of L’arrét de mort; it echoes the narrator’s last words in the 1971 edi- 
tion of that text, where thought and writing are irrevocably fused with 


ac 


the figure of the woman: “. . . je dis éternellement: ‘viens,’ et eter- 
nellement elle [femme-pensée] est 1a.”*” Since, in Au moment voulu, the 
words announcing the concern with repetition and writing come after 


the advent of the “moment” (the word “after,” as will be seen, loses its 
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meaning when the “willed moment” is in question), the problematic 
of the myth of the eternal return is indissolubly linked to the question 
of both women and writing. In order to comprehend the relationship 
between women and writing and between the myth of the eternal re- 
turn and the particular obscurity of the récit made unapproachable by 
traditional means because of a lack of plot guaranteeing chronological 
certainty and no stable narrative framework, it is necessary to see what 
aspects of the myth are emphasized and in what way they pass through 
the prism of relationships and encounters with women. 

The advent of the “moment voulu” is comprised of two contiguous 
but apparently separate scenes. In the first scene Judith looks wildly at 
Claudia and the narrator from her bed and screams out the disturbing 
words: “Nescio vos, “je ne sais qui vois étes’” (AMV, 137). She then col- 
lapses and perhaps dies in the narrator’s arms. As the narrator is com- 
menting on this scene of the cry and subsequent collapse, he is suddenly 
transported into a different space where he sees Judith sitting next to 
the wall. It is this moment of looking at the slightly bent figure of the 
woman that constitutes the “willed moment”: 


Pour moi, je ne pouvais que regarder, par une vue qui exprimait toute la tran- 
quille transparence d’une vue derniére, cette femme assise prés du mur, la téte 
légérement penchée vers ses mains. Me rapprocher? descendre? Je ne le désirais 
pas, et elle-méme, dans sa présence illégitime, acceptait mon regard, mais ne le 
demandait pas. Jamais elle ne se tourna vers moi et jamais, aprés l’avoir regar- 
dée, je n’oubliai de me retirer tranquillement. Jamais cet instant ne fut trouble, 
ni prolongé, ni différé, et peut-étre m’ignorait-elle, et peut-étre était-elle igno- 
rée de-moi mais il n’'importait, car pour l’un et pour l'autre cet instant était bien 
le moment voulu. (AMY, 139) 


Being neither troubled nor prolonged, nor deferred, this instant is ac- 
cepted with none of the usual temporal demands that are made on 
events. In other words, the narrator demonstrates no desire to prolong 
or otherwise change what happens. His attitude toward that “moment” 
exemplifies what Nietzsche called amor fati—in which “one wants noth- 
ing to be different, not forward, not backward, not in all eternity”;* in 
which one “not only bears and does not conceal what is necessary, but 
loves it” (GM and EH, 258). 

The tranquil perfection of the moment seems to be an epitome of the 
present moment, the very essence of immediacy, of a profound “now.” 
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However, this “presentness” of the present is illusory, for the scene 
emerges in the midst of a series of recurrences. It is a repetition of a 
similar scene that took place somewhere else in almost the same man- 
ner (AMY, 138). It is also the return of Judith as someone the narrator 
does not know, an “illegitimate presence,” a re-venant, after she has 
crumpled in the narrator’s arms. And if the scene of the “willed mo- 
ment” seems to be the result of the scene of Judith’s collapse and of her 
words, the source that those words would represent is also nonoriginal. 
Her cry comes from “the depths of her memory,” and is “an echo from 
the past” originating perhaps with the narrator himself (AMY, 137). The 
entire scene of collapse “exists” in a way that subverts causal relation- 
ships and escapes the normative flow of time. It is at first described as a 
unique occurrence: “D’une telle scéne, personne ne pourrait jamais dire 
qu'elle avait déja eu lieu; elle était arrivée une premiére et une unique 
fois, et son exubérance était la vigueur de l’origine, d’ou rien ne dé- 
coule” (AMV, 133). However, since, as origin, this event is one “from 
which nothing issues” it cannot serve as a cause or a beginning for it 
cannot become a point of development. Furthermore even the apparent 
uniqueness of this scene is denied: 


Avait-elle eu lieu une fois? Une premiére fois et cependant pas la premiére. Elle 
avait avec le temps les rapports les plus étranges, et cela aussi était exaltant: elle 


n’appartenait pas au passé, une figure et la promesse de cette figure. (AMY, 135) 


The originality and the existence of the scene are questioned because 
the way it exists prevents the usual vain efforts to reclaim an experience 
from the past to somehow bring it back. These efforts cannot be made 
since the experience does not belong to an irrevocable past at all but to 
a future “qui ne serait jamais plus 4 nouveau, de méme que le passé re- 
fusait d’avoir eu lieu une fois” (AMY, 135). Such “existence,” of course, 
complicates the traditional idea of time in Western metaphysics. It dis- 
turbs what Heidegger describes as “the characterization of time as a 
passing away, a flowing away in succession, the emergence and fading of 
every ‘now’ that rolls past, out of the ‘not yet now’ into the ‘no longer 
now’; the characterization accordingly of the temporal as transitory.” ? 
However, if the past “refuses to happen once” then it either did not 
happen at all or it must recur and return. And indeed for the narrator 
“|. . C€ qui arrive soit comme la repétition d’un méme événement-et 
cependant non pas le méme: il s’enfonce a un niveau sans cesse plus 
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bas, ow il semble errer plutét 4 la maniére d’un image, quoiqu’il soit ab- 
solument présent” (AMY, 155). In a representational system the word 
“image” assumes a mimetic relationship between it and an a priori more 
real object. It implies that the “real thing” is present elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, being absolutely present as an image signifies always being 
present as and in repetition. As a result of this return, time can no longer 
be lost since “il s’est lui-méme déja perdu, étant tombé au-dessous des 
choses qu’on peut perdre, devenu insaisissable, étranger a la catégorie 
du temps perdu . . . (AMY, 155). This is another way of saying that the 
recurrence of events prevents the passing away of time from passing 
away and solidifying into the finality of an “it was.”7° 

The scene in which the narrator looks at Judith sitting near the wall 
takes place within a proliferation of repetitions that envelop it and 
characterize its return. It is also the “willed” scene. But the paradoxi- 
cal coming together of the opposing sentiments of horror and ecstasy 
that also usually accompany the thought of the eternal return”’ are dis- 
placed onto the scene of Judith’s cry and subsequent apparent death. 
The narrator describes this scene as a “scéne terrible, mais qui me laissa 
une impression de joie, de plaisir sans limites” (AMV, 132-133). This 
displacement is not accidental for it conflates the two scenes, identifies 
them as the locus of the “moment voulu.” Moreover, since in Larrét de 
mort the Orphic encounter, similar in structure to the one in Au moment 
voulu was described as inevitable, having always already taken place, 
the quasi-Orphic confrontation with Judith in the scene of the cry pro- 
vides the last element demanded for the constitution of the moment 
of the eternal return, that is, the element of necessity. Thus, the two 
seemingly separate scenes with Judith fuse into one that constitutes the 
possibility of the thought of the eternal return and defines the nature of 
its horror and its ecstasy. However, before examining the implications 
of rendering the narrator’s specular encounter with Judith constitutive 
of the thought of the eternal return, more must be said about Nietz- 
sche’s and Blanchot’s views regarding the effects that this “thought” 
would have on man. 

In the fragment of The Gay Science entitled “The Greatest Weight” 
Nietzsche claims that if the thought of the eternal return “gained pos- 
session of you, it would change you or perhaps crush you” (GS, 275). 
But it is only through this thought, risky as it is, that man can escape 
living as the man of ressentiment, can break the shackles of time and 
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cease being limited, as Blanchot says, “in his temporal dimension” and 
to arrive at “le temps comme accomplissement total” (E, 222-24). The 
taking of the risk is usually associated with the Overman who, as Blan- 
chot says in his essays on Nietzsche in L’Entretien infini, “est celui qui 
seul conduit l’homme a étre ce qu'il est: l’étre de dépassement, en quoi 
s’affirme la nécessité pour lui de passer et de périr en ce passage” (E, 
221). Because he wills the risk of annihilation the Overman is also “celui 
en qui le néant se fait vouloir et qui maintient, libre pour la mort, cette 
essence pure de sa volonté en voulant le néant” (EZ, 222). Blanchot goes 
on to say that the concept of the Overman stems from a Heideggerian 
interpretation and may not be correct since: 


le retour en arriére du temps est ce qui échappe au possible, impossibilité qui a 
ici le plus grand sens: elle signifie l’échec du surhomme en tant que volonté de 
puissance. Le surhomme ne pourra jamais l’extréme. L’éternel retour n’est pas 
de l’ordre de pouvoir. . . . La toute puissance personnelle et subjective se trans- 


forme dans l’impersonnelle nécessité de “l’étre.” (E, 224)? 


How can Blanchot’s conviction that the “turning back of time is im- 
possible” be reconciled to the fact that in Au moment voulu both the 
narrator and Judith do experience the “moment,” where time turns back 
and where the menace of the fixity of the “it was” has been neutral- 
ized? The space of reconciliation of this apparent contradiction lies in 
the “overman’s failure as the will to power.” In order to see what this 
failure consists of, and how and why it functions in the pseudo-Orphic 
encounter, it is necessary to examine the nature and interrelations of the 
“characters” in the récit. In other words, it is necessary to explore the 
nature of man, who is paradoxically already what he must will to be, but 
who wills the return of the same that changes and perhaps destroys him. 


When the narrator first sees Judith at the beginning of the récit, he is 
upset by the way she looks although there seems to be no justification for 
his feeling. His distress stems from the fact that she has not changed: 
“Elle était parfaitement la méme, non seulement fidéle a ses traits, 4 son 
air, mais a son age: d’une jeunesse qui la rendait étrangement ressem- 
blante” (AMI, pp. 8-9). This floating, amorphous “similarity” without 
an object solidifies into a similarity “au froid et 4 la tranquillité de la 
transparence” (AMI, 23), a resemblance to a ghost, perhaps her own. 
For as Blanchot points out in L’espace littéraire, “tout homme, aux rares 
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instants ou il montre une similitude avec lui-méme, nous semble seule- 
ment plus lointain, proche d’une dangereuse région neutre, égaré en soi, 
et comme son propre revenant, n’ayant déja plus d’autre vie que celle 
du retour.” ** Thus, from the beginning, a ghost of herself, Judith exists 
within the flux of return. She is not destroyed, but she no longer pos- 
sesses that plenitude of being that guarantees the identical self-presence 
to itself of every human subject. She not only “is” this non-being, she 
has also willed to be so. The narrator describes her conscious acceptance 
of this loss of se/f-consciousness by relating her experience to that of 
Abraham when he climbed Mount Moriah at God’s command to sac- 
rifice his son Isaac. God spared him the loss of Isaac and accepted the 
sacrifice of a ram. But when Abraham came back from the mountain he 
no longer saw his son but the image of a ram. According to the narrator: 


.. . Judith était allée sur la montagne, mais librement. Personne ne fut plus 
libre, personne ne se soucia moins des puissances et ne fraya moins avec le 
monde justifié. Elle aurait pu dire: “C’est un Dieu qui l’a voulu,” mais pour elle 


cela revenait a dire: “C’est moi seule qui l’ai fait. (AMV, 147-48). 


Judith willingly sacrifices not her life but life-as-presence. She wills her 
passing away not in the sense of dying or being “open to death” but in 
the sense of changing and losing one’s self, one self. She becomes for 
herself what Isaac became for Abraham. But this experience and this 
existence is situated outside of language. As Francoise Collin notes, 
Abraham cannot speak, cannot express what he saw.?? Judith abides in 
a silence that is “séparé, banni, perdu dans un lointain sans ressources” 
(AMI, sr) because it does not indicate a concealment of words but the 
inability to exist in words. 

At first glance, Claudia seems to be the direct opposite of Judith. 
Indeed, she apparently embodies everyday ordinary life—“elle était la 
comme une sorte d’image, rendue présente par le cours des choses et 
la bonne volonté de l’ordre quotidien” (AMS, 31). Yet this description, 
which seems to constitute her position in the ordinary world, subverts 
this position by making her an image of this world, and thus already 
at a slight distance from it. Furthermore, like the silent screams that 
are a part of the dialogues of 4u moment voulu, her song “chanté en 
blanc” (AMS, 65) signals the emptiness, the senseless interval in speech, 
the inarticulate blank that allows language to make sense. It thus sub- 
verts the ability of the voice to exist in immediate interior proximity to 
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the speaking subject, a proximity that effaces the effects of space and 
time and offers the subject (the illusion of) its identity to itself as self- 
presence.”® Thus Claudia’s voice as well as her sickness betrays that she 
is not a living presence. The evidence of her voice is repeated in the 
condition of Claudia’s body, which no longer reflects an image of unity 
since it is slowly being destroyed by a sickness that she contracted dur- 
ing her singing career. Nonetheless, although she “returns,” she does 
not experience the “moment voulu” as do the narrator and Judith. 

She differs from Judith not in what she is but in her attitude toward 
her “existence.” Unlike Judith she does not willingly pass beyond her- 
self, she does not wish to enter the flux of return. Her attitude most 
clearly crystallizes in her relation to time. Claudia is aware of the work 
of time and time is what she resents and wishes (in vain) to manipulate: 


comme si elle avait eu cette idée qu’au point ol nous en étions, revenir en ar- 
riére n’étant plus possible, du moins directement, il lui fallait, par une résolution 
énergique, arréter tout, pétrifier la situation, ou bien la prolonger, l’isoler de 
telle sorte que rien n’y pdt arriver que sous son contréle et conformément a ses 
vues, ou encore dans l’espoir que, coupée de son origine et flottant 4 la dérive, 
cette situation, si menacante, en viendrait a se décomposer dans une médiocrité 


sans avenir. . . . (AMV, 59) 


It is time’s irreversibility, its “it was” that threatens her. She rebels 
against the necessity that time passes away, and becomes “past” in a 
manner that more firmly ensnares her in what she is trying to com- 
bat—the rigidity of such time. She tries to negate time, the passing 
into the past of time by freezing and fixing everything in a prolonged 
“now.” Her attitude dramatizes Nietzsche’s remarks about the relation 
of sickness and ressentiment: “Ressentiment is what is forbidden par ex- 
cellence for the sick—it is their specific evil—unfortunately also their 
most natural inclination” (GM and EH, 230). But ressentiment is also 
the spirit of revenge: “the will’s ill will against time and its ‘it was.’”?7 
Claudia attempts to control what menaces her by means of her gaze, as 
if keeping things under this gaze could maintain them in a permanent 
immediacy. Ultimately because of her fear, her look becomes fearsome: 
“Elle me [the narrator] toucha du regard, ce regard qui fixait les objets 
a travers la menace dont elle se sentait atteinte, et c'est pourquoi il était 
se menagant. Je ne crois guére en vous, dit-elle doucement” (AMF, 118). 
Claudia’s gentle negation of the narrator’s existence is the ultimate re- 
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sult of her desire for complete control over what threatens the unity, 
presence, and permanence of the self. It reveals that the final menace 
concealed by the look is the desire to annihilate what cannot be con- 
trolled. 

But just as Nietzsche’s negations and contradictions continually turn 
back on themselves, so too the negative menace of the look, its threat 
of oblivion can be seen as an affirmation. The narrator finds the threat 
in Claudia’s eyes attractive (AMV, 111). He desires his own negation, 
his passing beyond himself, beyond the plenitude of being. But this 
going beyond cannot be found through a gaze that constitutes itself as 
a power of absolute negation and destruction. It can only be reached by 
seeing and submitting to the sight of Judith, to the sight of what she 
“is.” Thus when the narrator looks at Judith he does not see her, does 
not see her inviolable interior in her face and in her eyes, does not see 
her as the presence of a self. Instead he finds her “extraordinairement 
visible; elle apparaissait, plaisir fascinant, inépuisable” (AMV, 76). She 
presents the fascination of the source of appearance—visibility itself 
which is a certain kind of sight or look: “Son regard n’était pas modeste, 
mais avide . . . puisqu’il n’avait rien” (AMV, 150). What the narrator 
sees, then, is a sight that reflects nothing while it would normally reveal 
Judith as a reflexion of the narrator. This look functions in a relation- 
ship that is a willing of a passionate visual pseudo-Orphic encounter 
through which the “moment voulu” appears. Its effects are dramatized 
through the words that Judith screams when, a moment before her col- 
lapse, she gazes at Claudia and the narrator: “escio vos, ‘je ne sais pas 
qui vous étes’” (AMI, 137). In this moment of love, instead of trying 
to possess the narrator, she decapitates him like the Biblical Judith. She 
causes him to lose his head and his identity by making him resemble 
her in her resemblance. She thus makes him reflect the essence of a re- 
semblance that is without essence: 


Terribles sont les choses quand elles émergent hors d’elles-mémes, dans une 
ressemblance ou elles n’ont ni temps pour se corrompre ni origine pour se trou- 
ver et ou, éternellement leurs semblables, ce n’est pas elles qu’elles affirment, 
mais, par dela le sombre flux et reflux de la répétition, la puissance absolue de 
cette ressemblance qui n’est celle de personne et qui n’a pas de nom et pas de 
figure. C’est pourquoi aimer est terrible et nous ne pouvons aimer que le plus 
terrible. (AMV, 160-61) 
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Placing the possibility of the “moment voulu” within the scene of a 
loving Orphic encounter discloses that where this moment “is” there are 
no subjects. The possibility of the eternal return is then a failure of the 
will to power because the willing is not that of a free will manipulated 
by an agent nor is the eternal return on the order of personal power. 
The space created through the encounter with Judith, by means of 
Judith’s cry, the space where the impossibility of the eternal return can 
exist, where what is not present can be, is the space of writing. In this 
space the narrator can repeat what he has already said on page 25 of the 
récit: “Claudia revint peu aprés. Je ne la connaissais pas.” At that point 
the words introduce Claudia into the narrative: She is not home when 
the narrator comes to “visit”: she returns home a little later and turns 
out to be someone the narrator does not know. Upon repetition these 
words take on a different meaning: “Claudia revint un peu aprés moi. 
Je pourrais ajouter que ces mots, qui jadis avaient inauguré, 4 mes yeux, 
la vie de Claudia et fait d’elle la personne qui vient aprés, revenaient, 
eux aussi, et m’entrainaient vers la méme vérité: je ne la connaissais pas. 
Ainsi, tout le cycle recommengait” (AMV, 136). Claudia’s life of non- 
existence, inaugurated by the words of her return, is defined as the life 
of words, the life of literature, created by writing. After the repetition 
of the words the narrator sees Claudia approaching “du fond du retour” 
and her approach has the “puissance sombre du ‘Je ne la connaissais 
pas,’ mais tout cela signifiait aussi l’exaltation de ce retour, son caractére 
d’événement monumental . . .” (AMV, 136). The combination of somber- 
ness and ecstasy is again, as it was in the case of Judith’s cry, focused on 
the dispossession of self inherent in the “experience” of return. 
Although it is the narrator who evokes Claudia’s life in literature, 
it is not, however, possible to reduce repetition to a circular structure 
under the control of the narrator for Claudia’s life does not begin at 
the beginning of the récit nor is it part of a story. The repetition that 
the “moment voulu” opens and in which it is embedded does not re- 
peat the story in Au moment voulu nor does it constitute its story. On 
the contrary, from the beginning it repeats the effects of resemblance; 
it produces a text in which, as Gerald Prince demonstrates, “it is diffi- 
cult to discover a chronological continuity; no moment in the text can 
positively function as a consequence of a past or the cause of a future” 
(PN, 94). The repetition of the eternal return invades the structure of 
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the text, making any story—a coherent sequence of events having a be- 
ginning and end—impossible. 

Ultimately, however, the intersubjective relationship that made it pos- 
sible to situate the thought of the eternal return im writing and as the 
possibility of writing puts this possibility in question. Judith’s existence, 
which the narrator insists is real nonetheless is only possible textually 
insofar as she lives, but cannot live in the world (AMI, 164). If, as the 
one who narrates, who controls what is said in the text, the narrator 
creates Claudia’s life in literature through his narration, then he also 
creates Judith’s existence since she is perhaps an aspect of Claudia and 
is only alive in the text. It would thus seem that the narrator avoids the 
consequences of return, remains outside the flux of return and in control 
of it, the text, and himself. But the appearance is deceptive for the nar- 
rator’s life and self are not unified or coherent but inexorably involved 
within the text’s circuit of repetition, entering the tangled web of a tex- 
tual non-human existence: “J’ai l’immobilité et linconstance d’un reflet, 
image errant parmi des images et entrainée avec elles dans la monotonie 
d'un mouvement qui parait sans terme comme il a été sans commence- 
ment” (AMS, 159). As an image and reflexion the narrator thus enters 
textuality as a woman, for his “non-existence” was given him through 
an intersubjective scene of recognition with a woman, herself textuality 
and reflexion. Ultimately then, the life of each character, life in the eter- 
nal return, is a specifically written existence, an “existence” that appears 
in writing because the impossibility of the thought of the eternal return 
“js” writing. Both the conditions and the consequences of the thought 
of the eternal return and of writing can apparently only be represented, 
can only manifest themselves through a passionate encounter with a 
woman. And when this happens the faceless and nameless woman dis- 
appears and fades away, having been used only as a figure, an image to 
demonstrate that otherness is not in an other outside the self but en- 
tirely invades the self. 

If women have only been figures used to disclose the landscape of the 
non-self in writing, then the narrator is the decentered center of the 
text, its sole inhabitant: 


Je crois que c’est la le moment absolument sombre de cette intrigue, le point ou 


elle retourne constamment au présent, ow je ne puis plus ni oublier ni me sou- 
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venir, ou les événements humains, autour d’un centre aussi instable et immobile 


que moi-méme, construisent indéfiniment leur retour. (AMY, p. 165) 


Indeed, the otherness within interiority is already apparent in one of 
the twists of repetition in the scene of confrontation. It is implied that 
Judith’s words, which announce the narrator’s non-existence as pres- 
ence, originally came from him. In the final analysis, however, the figure 
of the woman is a necessary supplement, the necessity of a supplement, 
without which the impossibility of the thought of the eternal return 
and of writing remain invisible or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they return to the order of presence and unity. For there is no way to 
decide whether the disappearance of the woman as the outside signals 
the invasion of the self by otherness or the incorporation and reduction 
of otherness to the unified, whole self of the narrator who can continue 
writing. But according to Blanchot this too is a part of the “truth” of 
the myth of the eternal return and of writing: “Rien ne finit, tout re- 
commence, l’autre est encore le méme, Minuit n’est que Midi dissimulé, 
et le grand Midi est l’abime de lumiére d’ow . . . nous ne pouvons sortir” 
(E, 224). 
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Carol Jacobs 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


At the Threshold of Interpretation 


“Curiouser and curiouser!” cried Alice (she was so much surprised, that for the 
moment she quite forgot how to speak good English). 
— Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


Is it Lewis Carroll who will articulate for us the dilemma of finding 
one’s way into a literary text? And if Carroll’s articulation becomes 
“curiouser and curiouser” and threatens the possibility of “good En- 
glish,” of the good text, couldn’t we nevertheless regard it as a most ap- 
propriate entrance into the realm of Wuthering Heights? The breakdown 
in linguistic control announced in the epigraph takes place in the midst 
of a series of events which are key to the understanding of Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. Alice, you will remember, has just fallen down the 
interminably long rabbit hole only to discover a lengthy hall of locked 
doors. A tiny gold key fits none of the normal-sized portals but does 
allow her to open a very small door leading to a wondrous if dangerous 
garden. Alice may enter this land only at the price of a radical change 
in her own size, a change proving to be disastrous to the integrity of 


ace 


her self. For at this point follows a shrinking which “‘might end, you 


know, said Alice to herself, ‘in my going out altogether, like a candle.’” 
The shrinking is followed by an equally problematical growing which 
first imposes a bizarre self-estrangement and finally leads Alice to com- 
pletely doubt the identity of her own voice. 

Like the entrance to Wonderland, the entrance to Wuthering Heights 
is marked by the metaphor of the doorway. Passage through that thresh- 
old will generate a crisis both in the voice of the self and in the logic of 
the good text. As in Carroll’s text, where the adventures in Wonderland 
ultimately fall under the aegis of the dream, so in Wuthering Heights one 
dreams of finding its center only to find that the center is a dream. 


CAROL JACOBS 


We enter Wuthering Heights through the voice of Lockwood, who de- 
votes the first three chapters of his narrative to what he twice calls the 
“repetition of my intrusion.”* These intrusions are, to be sure, the lit- 
eral incursions he makes into the house of Wuthering Heights but they 
function no less as attempts to penetrate Wuthering Heights-as-text. The 
outsider, conventional in language as well as understanding, makes re- 
peated efforts to force his way to the penetralium. Yet one knocks vainly 
for admittance at these locked doors and, on his second visit, the in- 
truder enters only by means of a violence which almost matches that of 
Wuthering Heights itself. He penetrates to the innermost chamber of 
the structure and to the enclosed oaken bed within, and here he experi- 
ences the very center of Wuthering Heights as a dream, or, more accu- 
rately, as a series of nightmares. This dream-troubled night rapidly re- 
sults in Lockwood’s excommunication from Wuthering Heights, for the 
illness brought on by these events confines him to Thrushcross Grange. 
At the same juncture, Nelly Dean replaces Lockwood in his role as nar- 
rator, for Lockwood becomes the mere recorder of Nelly’s story. 

How are we to interpret this curious point of articulation between the 
first three chapters of the novel and the narrative that follows? Certainly 
not by taking Lockwood at his word. He organizes his explanation by 
suppressing all further mention of the dreams and by linking the sub- 
sequent events into a simplistic causal chain. A sleepless night and a 
difficult journey through the snow bring on a bad cold. The illness, in 
turn, incapacitates him, and so he calls in the housekeeper to entertain 
him with her tales. A fiction surely, for if we return to chapter 3, we find 
that the texts of the dream dislocate the possibility of such explanation. 
The exclusion of Lockwood from the Heights and the displacement of 
Lockwood as direct narrator of the novel, his excommunication from 
Wuthering Heights both as a banishment from its community and as 
a relegation to a position outside of communication, are already the 
common, if oblique, themes of the dreams themselves. They mark the 
disjunction not only between Lockwood and Wuthering Heights but 
also between Lockwood and Wuthering Heights-as-text. For these pas- 
sages offer a commentary on the nature of the fictional space marked 
off as Nelly’s narrative, a commentary that is made possible by setting 
off Lockwood as that which lies outside the fictional realm. The exact 


locus of this commentary will remain equivocal, for it lies somewhere 
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between Lockwood’s puzzlement and Nelly’s explanation, and yet again 
at the heart of Wuthering Heights. 

Finally closeted within the panelled bed, Lockwood imagines he has 
delineated a protective boundary between himself and the threatening 
realm without: “I slid back the panelled sides, got in with my light, 
pulled them together again, and felt secure against the vigilance of 
Heathcliff, and every one else” (WH, 25). The diary records but two 
descriptive details of this apparently secure inner space: “a few mil- 
dewed books” lie piled in the corner of the window ledge, and the 
ledge itself is “covered with writing scratched on the paint” (WH, 25). 
Having reached the very center of Wuthering Heights, Lockwood finds 
it inhabited by texts. And not just any texts. For the scratchings of 
Catherine and the books of her library, whose margins also contain her 
diary, figure most significantly in Lockwood’s dreams. Each dream in- 
corporates one of these three texts. In the first appear the spectre-like 
letters etched on the sill. The second concerns the pious discourse of 
Jabes Branderham, which Lockwood had just begun reading. The third 
personifies the child Cathy, who speaks from the pages of her diary. 

Lockwood’s narrative elaborates a system of “careful causality”? to 
establish the relationship between text and dream. He describes himself 
reading Catherine’s name and then dreaming of it. He wakes to find 
his candle burning one of the good books, and so peruses them. He 
dreams once again of the text he has just been reading and is awakened 
by “a shower of loud taps on the boards of the pulpit, which responded 
so smartly that, at last, to my unspeakable relief, they woke me” (WH, 
29). He locates the dream-source in the title of Jabes’s sermon, and its 
noisy conclusion is easily explained away by assigning it to a referent in 
the “real world,” the branch of the fir tree: “And what was it that had 
suggested the tremendous tumult, what had played Jabes’s part in the 
row? Merely the branch of a fir tree that touched my lattice, as the blast 
wailed by, and rattled its dry cones against the panes!” (WH, 29). Lock- 
wood attributes his last dream to the reading of Cathy’s diary: ““The 
truth is, sir, 1 passed the first part of the night in—’ here, I stopped 
afresh—I was about to say ‘perusing those old volumes;’ then it would 
have revealed my knowledge of their written, as well as their printed 
contents” (WH, 32). 

Lockwood interprets his dreams by rooting them firmly in his waking 
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world. In this manner he attempts to establish the ascendancy of reality 
over dream and to dispense with a merely fictional terror by rational ex- 
plication. Yet the terror of fiction is otherwise. The “reality” by means 
of which Lockwood claims deliverance is, after all, rather a series of 
texts. And looking to the dreams themselves, we find they give those 
texts quite another interpretation. In each of the dreams, the dreamer 
is engaged in a violent struggle and it is precisely those apparently in- 
nocuous texts that function as his vicious adversaries. 

The waking Lockwood imagines himself victorious in these conflicts, 
but the dreams themselves tell the story of a different mastery. First, the 
glaring letters of Catherine’s name swarm at Lockwood; then it is quite 
literally the text of Jabes Branderham’s sermon that assaults him; and, 
finally, he struggles unsuccessfully with a figure arisen from Cathy’s 
diary, or “an impression which personified itself” (WH, 32) out of the 
name Catherine Linton. 

In his second dream, Lockwood is condemned to endure the endless 
sermon of Jabes Branderham. With each division of the sermon, Lock- 
wood rises to go but is forced each time to resume his seat: 


Oh, how weary I grew. How I writhed, and yawned, and nodded, and re- 
vived! How I pinched and pricked myself, and rubbed my eyes, and stood 
up, and sat down again, and nudged Joseph to inform me if he would ever 
have done! 


I was condemned to hear all out. . . . (WH, 29) 


The forgiveness demanded of Lockwood strangely figures as forgive- 
ness of the discourse itself rather than of the sins the text names. The 
length of the text and especially the repetitive nature of its structure 
make its textuality more prevalent than its content: 


“Sir,” I exclaimed, “sitting here, within these four walls, at one stretch, I 
have endured and forgiven the four hundred and ninety heads of your dis- 
course. Seventy times seven times have I plucked up my hat and been about 
to depart— Seventy times seven times have you preposterously forced me to re- 


sume my seat. The four hundred and ninety-first is too much.” (WH, 29) 


The four hundred and ninety-first attempt to deny the text, this time 
by destroying Jabes Branderham, the refusal to forgive the four hundred 
and ninety-first head of the discourse is the sin for which Lockwood 
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cannot be forgiven. As anticipated, the sentence of excommunication is 


handed down: 


“Thou art the Man!” cried Jabes, after a solemn pause, leaning over his cushion. 
“Seventy times seven times didst thou gapingly contort they visage—seventy 
times seven did I take counsel with my soul—Lo, this is human weakness; this 
also may be absolved! The First of the Seventy-First is come. Brethren, execute 
upon him the judgment written! such honour have all His saints!” 

With that concluding word, the whole assembly, exalting their pilgrim’s 
staves, rushed round me in a body. . . . (WH, 29) 


Although its violence is initially masked, it is ultimately the endless text 
that wields the power to destroy Lockwood. 

Lockwood’s last dream displays a similar pattern. Here too he must 
struggle with a textual emanation, a figure from the diary passage just 
read. The child-spectre clasps his hand, and Lockwood attempts to dis- 
engage himself by pulling the child’s wrist along the broken window 
pane. Finally he beguiles her into letting go, and yet, as in his other 
dreams, his struggle is never definitively won. Neither the piling of the 
books before him as a barrier nor the stopping of his ears can rid him of 
the terrifying child’s voice. 

The waking, rational Lockwood thinks to master this violence by re- 
establishing the reality of certain texts, but his nightmares mock him. 
They mimic the structure of his relationship to those same texts and 
reverse the apparent order of ascendancy. 

Lockwood dreams of the texts that lie at the center of Wuthering 
Heights and in this manner confronts the text of Wuthering Heights,’ 
the actual narrative begun in chapter 4. Or is it quite the reverse? Per- 
haps, after all, it is Wuthering Heights that dreams here, dreaming of a 
violent struggle with its other, Lockwood, in order to define a space for 
its own fiction. Whatever the pattern of confrontation, chapter 3 (its 
dreams, its texts, its description of Lockwood’s coming and going) an- 
ticipates all that takes place in the pages that follow. And yet it does 
not merely anticipate what takes place there as event.* If chapter 3 is a 
pre-figuration of the narrative to come, it operates as that which liter- 
ally comes before the figure. It is the image of the figure: avant /a lettre, 
it transforms what might otherwise seem to be simple narrative con- 
tent into the fiction’s continual commentary on its own figuration. If 
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the fundamental questions of chapter 3, those of naming, usurpation, 
homelessness, and passion, prove to also hold sway in Nelly’s tale of 
Wuthering Heights, they do so as questions previously inscribed as the 
text’s mode of elaborating on its own textuality. 

No one has written more suggestively on this relationship between 
dream and narrative than Frank Kermode. In his recent, very pro- 
vocative essay “A Modern Way with the Classic,”* Kermode uses the 
multiple inscriptions of Catherine’s names to elegantly account for the 
movement of events in the novel. 


When you have processed all the information you have been waiting for, you 
see the point of the order of the scribbled names, as Lockwood gives them: 
Catherine Earnshaw, Catherine Heathcliff, Catherine Linton. Read from left to 
right they recapitulate Catherine Earnshaw’s story; read from right to left, the 
story of her daughter, Catherine Linton. The names Catherine and Earnshaw 
begin and end the narrative. . . . this is an account of the movement of the 
book: away from Earnshaw and back, like the movement of the house itself. 
(MW, 419-20) 


To be sure, it is the permutation of names in Wuthering Heights that 
generates the movement of the text. But is that generation really quite 
as ordered as Kermode would have us believe? He openly ascribes the 
linear ordering of the names to Lockwood: “you see the point of the 
order of the scribbled names, as Lockwood gives them” (italics mine) from 
Catherine Earnshaw, to Heathcliff, to Linton. And yet, those same 
names, as they appear first on the window ledge and then in the dream, 
elude the reification that Lockwood imposes. On the window ledge they 
are simply varied here and there from one name to the next: “This writ- 
ing, however, was nothing but a name repeated in all kinds of characters, 
large and small— Catherine Earnshaw, here and there varied to Catherine 
Heathcliff, and then again to Catherine Linton” (WH, 25). In the night- 
mare as well, the names swarm at Lockwood in no apparent order. 

Kermode’s interpretation, as radical as it often seems, operates in 
strange complicity with Lockwood. We have already seen the funda- 
mental disparity between the texts and dreams at the center of Wuther- 
ing Heights on the one hand, and Lockwood’s account of them on 
the other. Kermode here chooses Lockwood’s version—and he has his 
own good reason. Such a version allows him a linear reading not only 
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of the novel’s plot “from left to right” (MW, 419), from beginning to 
end (MW, 419-20), but also of the interpretative experience from the 
““hermeneutic’ promise” of an early inscription to the fulfillment of 
that promise (MW, 418). His reading functions as a processing of infor- 
mation (MW, 419) from an indeterminacy of meaning to “ ‘the repair of 
indeterminancy’” and “ ‘to the generation of meaning’” (MW, 426). 

The linear reading of events gives the sense of a closed, happy end- 
ing,’ for Kermode speaks of the “restoration” of true names (MW, 419) 
and of “inheritance restored” (MW, 418) which bring about the emer- 
gence of “a more rational culture” (MW, 421). This restoration operates, 
of course, as a metaphor for Kermode’s own hermeneutic enterprise, for 
the solution of the dream-rebus given above appears precisely in terms 
of restoring names rationally to their proper place. But Kermode’s ges- 
ture is double. If with one hand he seems to close the text of Wuthering 
Heights, with the other he opens it up to “the coexistence . . . of a 
plurality of significances” (MW, 428). With the largesse of liberalism, 
he claims “to be reading a text that might well signify differently to 
different generations and different persons within those generations” 
(MW, 429). 

And yet, Wuthering Heights tolerates neither the one gesture nor the 
other. If we look to the actual functioning of names and the pattern 
of inheritance within the text, they promise neither a restored ratio- 
nality nor the comfortable coexistence of equally valid forces. Rather 
than “signifying differently to different generations,” they generate dif- 
ferences. 

The uncanny dearth of names may permit linear trajectories for each 
of the Catherines, but it also fabricates interrelations between other 
characters that are hardly reducible to linearity. Others too change and 
gain their identities through the combinatory dance of names in which 
all major characters take part.’ The assumption of another’s name func- 
tions less to advance the plot line than to elaborate complex patterns of 
differentiation which govern the entire text. Thus the second Catherine 
Linton can take her mother’s name only at the price of distinction: 


It was named Catherine, but he [Edgar] never called it the name in full, as he 
had never called the first Catherine short, probably because Heathcliff had a 
habit of doing so. The little one was always Cathy; it formed to him a distinc- 


tion from the mother, and yet, a connection with her. . . . (WH, 152) 
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She was the most winning thing that ever brought sunshine into a desolate 
house —a real beauty in face, with the Earnshaws’ handsome dark eyes, but the 
Lintons’ fair skin, and small features, and yellow curling hair. Her spirit was 
high, though not rough, and qualified by a heart sensitive and lively to excess 
in its affections. That capacity for intense attachments reminded me of her 
mother; still she did not resemble her. . . . (WH, 155) 


If the text plays upon the imperfect repetition of names, it plays no 
less on the imperfect repetition® of personality and feature, for just as 
Cathy fails to resemble her mother, so Linton Heathcliff only partially 
resembles his uncle. Nelly describes him as a “pale, delicate, effeminate 
boy, who might have been taken for my master’s younger brother, so 
strong was the resemblance; but there was a sickly peevishness in his 
aspect that Edgar Linton never had” (WH, 163-64). 

The paradox in this realm of dislocated identities is that characters 
nevertheless relate to one another as images of those they only half re- 
semble. Edgar Linton’s attachment to his daughter “sprang from its 
relation to” (WH, 152) her mother. Isabella and Linton are metaphors 
in Heathcliff’s eye for Edgar Linton, and Hareton for his own youth: 
“Five minutes ago, Hareton seemed a personification of my youth, not 
a human being. I felt to him in such a variety of ways, that it would have 
been impossible to have accosted him rationally” (WH, 255). Every- 
thing in Heathcliff’s final world swarms as endless signs for Cathy: 


For what is not connected with her to me? and what does not recall her? I can- 
not look down to this floor, but her features are shaped on the flags! In every 
cloud, in every tree—filling the air at night, and caught by glimpses in every 
object by day, I am surrounded with her image! The most ordinary faces of 
men and women—my own features—mock me with a resemblance. The entire 
world is a dreadful collection of memoranda that she did exist, and that I have 
lost her! (WH, 255) 


In a realm in which all has become pure image, here then is the 
function of names. Throughout Wuthering Heights they resemble that 
to which they refer, only to mark its absence. Surely this betokens in- 
sanity rather than Kermode’s promise of rationality restored. But what 
of Kermode’s other alternative, that of a multitude of equally valid sig- 
nificances? This also is ruled out, for the name as we have seen it to 
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function, despotically eliminates its referent, leaving room neither for 
plurality nor for significance. 

It is this same function of names that the pattern of inheritance 
repeatedly traces. For inheritance in Wuthering Heights takes place as 
a series of usurpations. The family name, once inextricably bound to 
its property (that of Earnshaw to Wuthering Heights and Linton to 
Thrushcross Grange), can no longer guarantee possession. On the con- 
trary, the earliest episode of Nelly’s tale, the arrival of the parent- 
less, originless child threatens disjunction between name and property. 
Heathcliff, never granted the family name, named rather for that which 
does not exist, a dead child, enters speaking an incomprehensible “gib- 
berish” (WH, 30) to dislocate name from referent. This agency of usur- 
pation governs the text, then, from the very beginning. 

On what is this relentless will to usurpation based? It figures less as 
desire for possession’ than as a bizarre desire for imitation. The object 
of imitation would seem to be the previous master in the chain of usur- 
pations. Heathcliff, for example, assumes Hindley’s place by misusing 
Hareton almost precisely as Hindley had misused Heathcliff: 


I can sympathize with all his feelings, having felt them myself. I know what 
he suffers now, for instance, exactly—it is merely a beginning of what he shall 
suffer, though. And he’ll never be able to emerge from his bathos of coarseness 
and ignorance. I’ve got him faster than his scoundrel of a father secured me. . . . 
(WH, 178) 


And yet, because it is the unwillingness to forgive past infractions that 
motivates these usurpations, they operate less as imitations of a person 
than of the gesture of violation, less as the attempt to replace a fixed 
identity than as the repetition of displacement. As Isabella finally flees 
Wuthering Heights, she articulates this in terms of demanding an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth: 


“But what misery laid on Heathcliff could content me, unless I have a hand in 
it? I'd rather he suffered it, if I might cause his sufferings and he might know 
that I was the cause. Oh, I owe him so much. On only one condition can I hope 
to forgive him. It is, if I may take an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; for 
every wrench of agony, return a wrench, reduce him to my level.” (WH, 149) 


There is hardly a major character who eludes the violence of this dis- 
placement. First, Hindley is forced from home. After old Earnshaw’s 
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death, Heathcliff is in turn driven away, returning some years later to 
repeat the dispossession of Hindley. On his death, Heathcliff is re- 
placed by Hareton, who had been left virtually homeless on Heathcliff’s 
return. Isabella’s marriage wrenches her from home and leaves her be- 
moaning the impossibility of return. Even after her escape from Heath- 
cliff, she is forced to live out her life away from Thrushcross Grange. 
Her son Linton Heathcliff is uprooted first to his uncle’s home and 
then to his father’s. The second Catherine is first taken from Thrush- 
cross Grange as Heathcliff’s temporary prisoner, and soon becomes his 
permanent one. 

The ultimate figure of homelessness is, of course, the first Cathy, for 
it is she who creates her exile as a conscious act of the imagination: 


“Tf I were in heaven, Nelly, I should be extremely miserable.” 
I dreamt, once, that I was there. 


Heaven did not seem to be my home; and I broke my heart with weeping to 
come back to earth; and the angels were so angry that they flung me out, into 
the middle of the heath on the top of Wuthering Heights; where I woke sob- 
bing for joy. That will do to explain my secret, as well as the other. I’ve no more 
business to marry Edgar Linton than I have to be in heaven. . . . (WH, 72) 


The marriage to Edgar fulfills this prophecy of homelessness from 
which only death promises a respite. Yet Cathy’s death, in turn, is yet 
another self-imposed exile. Lockwood encounters her as the ghostly 
child-waif who has been wandering for twenty years: 


“Let me in—let me in!” 

“Who are you?” I asked, struggling, meanwhile, to disengage myself. 

“Catherine Linton,” it replied, shiveringly (why did I think of Linton? I had 
read Earnshaw twenty times for Linton). “I’m come home, I’d lost my way on 


the moor!” 


“It’s twenty years,” mourned the voice, “twenty years, I’ve been a waif for 
twenty years!” (WH, 30) 


The text casts us back here to Lockwood’s dreams, where it is no co- 
incidence that the ultimate figure of homelessness should first have ap- 
peared. The entire episode of Lockwood’s visit is an allegory of home- 
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lessness and excommunication, an allegory which reads and is read by 
the narrative that follows. As soon as he enters Wuthering Heights, 
Lockwood senses his exile. The return home is impossible without a 
guide, and Wuthering Heights, of course, can offer him none: 


“T wonder you should select the thick of a snow-storm to ramble about in. 
Do you know that you run a risk of being lost in the marshes? People familiar 
with these moors often miss their road on such evenings. . . .” 

“Perhaps I can get a guide among your lads, and he might stay at the Grange 
till morning—could you spare me one?” 


“No, I could not.” (WH, 20) 


Because no guide is willingly offered, the intruder desperately rushes 
for the nearest gate, snatching a lantern to light the dark path back 
from Wuthering Heights. But this attempt also fails, for Lockwood is 
attacked by “monsters” who extinguish this last hope for rational illu- 
mination: “On opening the little door, two hairy monsters flew at my 
throat, bearing me down and extinguishing the light” (WH, 24). 

Lockwood is then forced even deeper into darkness as he enters the 
inner chamber of the house. He imagines he has located a haven in what 
proves to be the very center of dislocation. Lockwood dreams of, and 
on waking experiences, excommunication. This, at least, is the tale of 
the second nightmare. Lockwood dreams that in Joseph he has found a 
guide who will finally lead him from Wuthering Heights, but soon he 
discovers that the path they are taking will not bring him home: 


I thought it was morning, and I had set out on my way home, with Joseph 
for a guide. The snow lay yards deep in our road; and, as we floundered on, my 
companion wearied me with constant reproaches that I had not brought a pil- 
grim’s staff, telling me I could never get into the house without one. . . . 

For a moment I considered it absurd that I should need such a weapon to 
gain admittance into my own residence. Then, a new idea flashed across me. I 


was not going there. . . . (WH, 28) 


(Lockwood and Joseph journey instead to hear a text, the sermon of 
the famous Jabes Branderham. It is a text whose interpretation we must 
temporarily defer, but that will offer the novel’s most elaborate com- 
mentary on the nature of Lockwood’s excommunication.) 

What they head for is hardly a home, but a chapel: 
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We came to the chapel. I have passed it really in my walks, twice or thrice. . . . 
The roof has been kept whole hitherto, but as the clergyman’s stipend is only 
twenty pounds per annum, and a house with two rooms, threatening speedily 
to determine into one, no clergyman will undertake the duties of the pastor. . . . 
(WH, 28) 


It is a crumbling structure in which the crumbling of structure takes 
place, in which the integrity of the sanctuary is violently destroyed—an 
appropriate space for the scenario of Lockwood’s excommunication. 

The dream gives at least one reason for Lockwood’s exclusion: “My 
companion wearied me with constant reproaches that I had not brought 
a pilgrim’s staff, telling me that I could never get into the house with- 
out one, and boastfully flourishing a heavy-headed cudgel, which I 
understood to be so denominated” (WH, 28). Lockwood comes with- 
out pilgrim staff and cudgel, emblems of wandering on the one hand 
and estrangement and hostility on the other. It is precisely these roles 
of wanderer and stranger that Lockwood cannot accept. This is why, 
although Wuthering Heights continually denies refuge to the wanderer, 
although its gates offer him “no sympathizing movement” (WH, 13), 
the persistent intruder will nevertheless force his entry repeatedly: “At 
least, I would not keep my doors barred in the daytime. I don’t care— 
I will get in! So resolved, I grasped the latch and shook it vehemently” 
(WH, 17-18). 

If Lockwood is excommunicated from the Heights, it is also because 
he refuses to risk relationships which imply fundamental separation; 
these are, however, the only kind of relationships that Nelly’s narra- 
tive describes. The novel opens with Lockwood’s attempt to construe 
desolation as a basis for human sympathy. He pretends to have sought 
out “a situation . . . completely removed from the stir of society” (WH, 
13), yet on finding Heathcliff a “solitary” (WH, 13) man, Lockwood 
attempts to reconcile the solitary man with the neighbor. “I have just 
returned from a visit to my landlord—the solitary neighbour that I shall 
be troubled with. This is certainly a beautiful country! In all England, 
I do not believe that I could have fixed on a situation so completely re- 
moved from the stir of society” (WH, 13). The narrator names his new 
home a “misanthropist’s Heaven,” and yet misanthropy for Lockwood 
becomes the ground for communal sharing—“A perfect misanthropist’s 
Heaven—and Mr. Heathcliff and I are such a suitable pair to divide 
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the desolation between us. A capital fellow! He little imagined how my 
heart warmed towards him when I beheld his black eyes withdraw so 
suspiciously under their brows . . .” (WH, 13). Lockwood repeats with 
the young Cathy the same mistake he makes with respect to Heathcliff. 
Here Lockwood elicits no sign of sympathy but nevertheless fantasizes 
the possibility of marriage. 

What is the nature of this fundamental estrangement which Wuther- 
ing Heights imposes on narrator and characters alike? Surely Lockwood’s 
banal love-fantasies (where desire dreams in vain of coincidence with its 
object) are but images of something else. The path that finally returns 
Lockwood to his residence, the space that marks the untraversable dis- 
tance between Wuthering Heights and home,” tells the tale: 


The whole hill-back was one billowy, white ocean, the swells and falls not in- 
dicating corresponding rises and depressions in the ground: many pits, at least, 
were filled to a level; and entire ranges of mounds, the refuse of the quarries, 
blotted from the chart which my yesterday’s walk left pictured in my mind. 
(WH, 35) 


The nature of this fundamental estrangement is that between signs and 
meaning, an impasse of interpretation. For in this remarkable snow- 
scape, there is no correspondence between surface and ground. The risk 
here is a potential loss of life; but, more significantly it is also the loss 
that has of necessity already taken place, a loss of reason, of the poten- 
tial to re-mark, that which the above passage calls a blotting of the 
chart of the mind. Lockwood continues: 


I had remarked on one side of the road, at intervals of six or seven yards, a line 
of upright stones, continued through the whole length of the barren: these were 
erected, and daubed with lime, on purpose to serve as guides in the dark, and 
also, when a fall, like the present, confounded the deep swamps on either hand 
with the firmer path: but, excepting a dirty dot pointing up here and there, all 
traces of their existence had vanished. . . . (WH, 35) 


The homelessness imposed by Wuthering Heights is that of the trace. 
The trace of existence, and the trace as existence, has vanished, for it no 
longer functions as a substantial sign of something, no longer serves as 
guide, but as a random “dirty dot pointing up here and there” and lead- 
ing nowhere. 

Where, then, are we in Wuthering Heights? The theater of naming 
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that governs the text stages a series of tyrannical displacements of the 
namesake. The pattern of inheritance displays a disjunction of name 
and property, for property is handed on through usurpation, a gesture 
that is less that of appropriation than an almost-repetition of the dislo- 
cating gesture that preceded it. Little wonder, then, that the problem- 
atics of naming and inheritance are paralleled by that of perpetual exile, 
and that this homelessness figures also as the homelessness of the trace 
that has lost its powers to identify its referent. 

Perhaps this enables us to reread in Wuthering Heights that one last 
refuge of identity, the passion between Catherine and Heathcliff, for 
this relationship defines itself in terms of those themes of disjunction 
it would seem to transcend. Passion, as Cathy describes it, is a self- 
imposed usurpation, willed dispossession of self-unity.” Heathcliff is 
the way in which she names herself: “I am Heathcliff” (WH, 74). He 
is an existence of Cathy’s beyond herself (WH, 73-74), in her mind as 
her own being (WH, 74), and is more Cathy’s self than she is (WH, 72). 
He provides a path of mediation to Cathy’s self which at the same time 
marks the impossibility of coincidence with that self. Passion becomes a 
mode of self-naming, a self-reflection that is necessarily self-sundering. 
This is why, when Cathy finally states her love for Heathcliff, she must 
in the same breath declare her decision not to marry him. Her decla- 
ration of love signals their disunion: “It would degrade me to marry 
Heathcliff now; so he shall never know how I love him” (WH, 72).” 

From the very first mention of this passion (in chapter 3), it appears 
as separation as well as union, since the passage from Catherine’s diary 
marks the first but definitive break between Heathcliff and herself. 
The text introduces obliquely or directly all the modes of disjunction 
already discussed—naming, inheritance, the refusal to forgive, usurpa- 
tion, wandering, and passion. The passage is written as two separate 
entries. The first describes a rainy Sunday afternoon at the Heights 
shortly after the death of Earnshaw—a long sermon by Joseph, the be- 
ginning of Cathy and Heathcliff’s rebellion by the destruction of good 
books, the writing of Cathy’s diary in the back-kitchen, and a pro- 
posed scamper on the moors. Here there is a break in the text. And 
when Cathy writes again, the crucial first separation between her and 
Heathcliff has already taken place. The separation she writes of is that 
imposed by Hindley: 
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“My head aches, till I cannot keep it on the pillow; and still I can’t give over. 
Poor Heathcliff! Hindley calls him a vagabond, and won't let him sit with us, 
nor eat with us any more; and, he says, he and I must not play together, and 
threatens to turn him out of the house if we break his orders.” (WH, 27-28) 


The passage is not situated until later in the novel, when it becomes 
clear that Cathy had written on the first night she and Heathcliff were 
forced to sleep separately (WH, 107, quoted below). 

The first actual break between the child-lovers occurs at the gap in the 
diary text—for this gap marks their scamper to Thrushcross Grange, 
Cathy’s first wandering away from Wuthering Heights, her initial en- 
counter with Edgar Linton, and thus the beginning of the split in 
Cathy herself. That the proposed scamper on the moors takes them to 
Thrushcross Grange is not stated explicitly in the diary, but a number 
of details link the rainy Sunday’s adventure under the dairy woman’s 
cloak mentioned by Cathy with that described later in chapter 6. Nelly 
says that their run on the moors takes place, like that of the diary, on a 
rainy Sunday following a banishment from the sitting room: 


One Sunday evening, it chanced that they were banished from the sitting 
room, for making a noise, or a light offence of the kind, and when I went to 


call them to supper, I could discover them nowhere. 


The household went to bed; and I, too anxious to lie down, opened my lat- 


tice and put my head out to hearken, though it rained. . . . (WH, 46) 


And Heathcliff, on returning from Thrushcross Grange, speaks of the 
same cloak already mentioned in the diary: “Mrs. Linton took off the 
grey cloak of the dairy maid which we had borrowed for our excursion” 
(WH, 49-50). 

If the text which Lockwood discovers introduces Cathy’s passion, it 
does so only in terms of separation, and it also specifically prefigures the 
other two gestures of self-exile, death and marriage. The diary entry 
prefigures her death, because at the height of her fatal illness Cathy 
longs to return to the bed in which Lockwood had read her text and she 
recalls the moment described in the second passage of her diary (WH, 
27-28, quoted above). At the same time, she likens this moment to 
when she was wrenched from Wuthering Heights on marrying Edgar: 
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I thought as I lay there . . . that I was enclosed in the oak-panelled bed at 
home; and my heart ached with some great grief which, just waking, I could 
not recollect. . . . 1 was a child; my father was just buried, and my misery arose 
from the separation that Hindley had ordered between me and Heathcliff. I 
was laid alone, for the first time, and, rousing . . . I lifted my hand to push 
the panels aside . . . and then memory burst in. . . . I cannot say why I felt so 
wildly wretched . . . for there is scarcely cause. But, supposing at twelve years 
old, I had been wrenched from the Heights, and every early association, and 
my all in all, as Heathcliff was at that time, and been converted at a stroke into 
Mrs. Linton. . . . (WH, 107) 


Cathy’s diary first introduces the tale of Wuthering Heights that Nelly 
will go on to narrate. The tale, then, doesn’t begin at the beginning 
but opens by marking the initial break in the only relationship that 
approaches perfect identity. At the same time it sets up the central pat- 
tern of violent severance that organizes the novel. Strange that this 
diary, which stresses disjunction and rebellion, should be found within 
the covers of “good books.” Cathy’s diary has been penned as an inter- 
pretation of the religious books of her library, an interpretation which 
contributes to their dilapidation: 


Catherine’s library was select, and its state of dilapidation proved it to have been 
well used, though not altogether for a legitimate purpose; scarcely one chapter 
had escaped pen and ink commentary—at least, the appearance of one—cover- 


ing every morsel of blank that the printer had left. (WH, 26) 


Perhaps not so coincidentally, this diary which devours the textual mar- 
gin also relates the initial step of Cathy’s rebellion as the destruction of 
the good books that Joseph forces her and Heathcliff to read. 


“Saying this, he compelled us so to square our positions that we might re- 
ceive ... a dully ray to show us the text... . 

“T could not bear the employment. I took my dingy volume by the scroop, 
and hurled it into the dog-kennel, vowing I hated a good book.” (WH, 27) 


On being banished to the back-kitchen, Cathy continues her rebellion 
by writing her diary alongside Jabes Branderham’s pious discourse, and 
thus destroying the “good book.” 

Cathy wished to destroy Jabes’s pious writing, yet the text which 
Cathy comments on, or at least the only version we have of it (that 
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given in Lockwood’s dream), rather than being destroyed by the inter- 
pretation seems strangely to enter into the spirit of Cathy’s world of 
non-forgiveness and revenge. The text that one expects to preach the 
turning of the other cheek ultimately demands an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. When Lockwood finally fails to forgive the text by 
refusing to listen further, when he accuses the text and demands the 
annihilation of its source, Branderham accuses Lockwood in return and 
demands the narrator’s annihilation. 

Jabes Branderham’s sermon, like Cathy’s diary, is itself a commentary 
on a “good book.” The discourse, entitled “Seventy Times Seven, and 
the First of the Seventy-First,” interprets a passage from the New Tes- 
tament. Although Branderham’s comments seem at first to violate the 
text they interpret (for surely, here in the holiest of texts, one expects to 
find a call to forgiveness),”* in fact, Matthew 18:21-35 already contains 
its own deconstruction. In the earlier verses, Jesus apparently preaches 
unending forgiveness: 


21 Then came Peter to him, and said, “Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? till seven times?” 

22 Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 


seven.” 14 


Yet when Jesus relates a parable to illustrate God’s limitless capacity for 
forgiveness, it culminates rather with the refusal to forgive. The lord 
who represents God in the parable forgives his servant his debt, but 
only until the servant himself fails to forgive his debtor. When the ser- 
vant commits this sin (the first of the seventy-first), the lord demands 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth: 


32 Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, “O thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all that debt, because thou de- 
siredst me: 

33 Shouldest not thou also have had compas- 
sion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity 
on thee?” 


34 And his lord was wroth, and delivered him 
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to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was 
due unto him. 

35 So likewise shall my heavenly Father do 
also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 


every one his brother their trespasses. 


The biblical text pretends to preach unending forgiveness, yet God 
himself pays back sins in kind.’* Thus both Cathy’s seemingly destruc- 
tive commentary on Branderham and Branderham’s on Matthew are 
already contained in the good books they interpret. 

The complicated relationship between Lockwood’s narrative and the 
tale of Wuthering Heights is rather the reverse of these commentary-text 
relationships. Whereas both Cathy and Branderham comment destruc- 
tively on apparently pious texts, Lockwood tries to convert a disturb- 
ingly menacing tale into a “good book.” He wishes to regard Nelly’s 
tale as benign entertainment. Just as he speaks of his dreams as super- 
stition and uncontrolled imagination (WH, 32), he repeatedly hints at 
the merely fictional and formal nature of the story. He speaks of Heath- 
cliff as the “hero” of the narrative when the actual person stood at his 
bedside but a short time before (WH, 80). And although he has actu- 
ally encountered most of the people in the history he hears, he refers to 
them as literary “characters” (WH, 58). 

As we have seen, the language of Wuthering Heights insists upon ir- 
resolvable disjunction, yet for Lockwood Nelly’s language functions as 
the means for uniting people, as a form of sociability: 


I, who had determined to hold myself independent of all social intercourse, 
and thanked my stars that, at length, I had lighted on a spot where it was next 
to impracticable . . . was finally compelled to strike my colours; and, under pre- 
tence of gaining information concerning the necessities of my establishment, I 


desired Mrs. Dean . . . to sit down while I ate . . . hoping sincerely she would 
prove a regular gossip. . . . (WH, 35-36) 


Even when Lockwood begins to sense that Wuthering Heights is not 
quite the unambiguous amusement he sought, he continues to convert 
the ominous into the beneficial: “Dree, and dreary! I reflected . . . and 
not exactly of the kind which I should have chosen to amuse me. But 
never mind! I'll extract wholesome medicines from Mrs. Dean’s bitter 
herbs” (WH, 130). 
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Lockwood makes clear this tendency to extract wholesome medicine 
from bitter herbs when (in chapter 3) he attempts to protect himself 
from the ghost-child of his last dream by throwing up a barrier of texts. 
“The fingers relaxed, I snatched mine through the hole, hurriedly piled 
the books up in a pyramid against it” (WH, 30). These are, to be sure, 
good books, and Lockwood expects the good text to exorcise an evil 
which he perceives as coming from the other side of the window pane— 
from without. He all but forgets that the terrifying figure of the ghost- 
child emanates rather from within the margins of those same texts. 

Lockwood closes his narration as he began it, by extracting a benevo- 
lent resolution from a text that is at best duplicitous. In his last journey 
from Wuthering Heights to Thrushcross Grange, the narrator makes a 
diversion in the direction of the kirk, the same path taken in the sec- 
ond of his dreams. Here he seeks out the graves of Edgar, Cathy, and 
Heathcliff. Despite Nelly’s report that Heathcliff and Cathy have been 
known to “walk” (WH, 265), Lockwood chooses to imagine peaceful 
slumbers for the two lovers: “I lingered round them, under that benign 
sky; watched the moths fluttering among the heath and hare-bells; lis- 
tened to the soft wind breathing through the grass; and wondered how 
any one could ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in that 
quiet earth” (WH, 266). Just as he once struggled to free himself from 
Cathy’s ghost and tried to dispel her spectre-like name, so now Lock- 
wood chooses to believe that the menacing supernatural lies at rest. In 
this manner the “good book” of Wuthering Heights concludes, a tale en- 
closed within the covers of Lockwood’s reassuring narrative and there- 
fore mediated by his interpretation. 

Yet Lockwood’s conclusion ironically echoes an earlier error of an 
equally mystified narrator—Nelly Dean. On Cathy’s death, Nelly con- 
vinces herself that Cathy has returned peacefully home to heaven: 


Her brow smooth, her lids closed, her lips wearing the expression of a smile. No 
angel in heaven could be more beautiful than she appeared. . .. My mind was 
never in a holier frame than while I gazed on that untroubled image of Divine 
rest. . . . “Whether still on earth or now in heaven, her spirit is at home with 
God!” (WH, 137) 


The pathetic agony of the ghost-child in Lockwood’s dream contra- 
dicts Nelly’s sentimentalism. And Nelly forgets what Cathy herself has 
said. The stay in heaven would hardly promise “Divine rest,” but rather 
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a miserable exile from home (WH, 72). For Cathy either alternative, 
heaven or earth, is a banishment from home. Although Lockwood and 
Nelly have both had evidence of Cathy’s restless wandering—Lock- 
wood in his dream and Nelly in her observation of Heathcliff’s last 
days—neither seriously acknowledges the possibility that the endless 
struggle between polarities must yet continue. The union of Hareton 
and the second Catherine, their move to Thrushcross Grange, leaves 
Wuthering Heights to their spectre opposites and counterparts, Heath- 
cliff and his Cathy: 


“They are going to the Grange, then?” I said. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Dean... . 

“And who will live here then?” 

“Why, Joseph will take care of the house, and, perhaps, a lad to keep him 
company. They will live in the kitchen, and the rest will be shut up.” 

“For the use of such ghosts as choose to inhabit it,” I observed. 

“No, Mr. Lockwood,” said Nelly, shaking her head. “I believe the dead are 
at peace, but it is not right to speak of them with levity.” (WH, 265) 


What is in question here is not only a particular ending to the tale 
of Wuthering Heights but the sense of an ending altogether, which is to 
say an ending with sense, one that puts to rest all wandering and all 
generation of contradictory forces. We have already seen Lockwood’s 
determination to fix the boundaries of textuality in his second dream. 
There, the dreamer was able to forgive exactly seven times seventy heads 
of Branderham’s sermon. The first of the seventy-first is the moment of 
crisis precisely because, in exceeding the definitive and literal limits set 
on the discourse, Branderham’s text can no longer be controlled. The 
“ending” that Lockwood imposes on Wuthering Heights is a gesture of 
the same kind. 

However benignly Lockwood closes his interpretive narration of 
Wuthering Heights, the text itself always countercomments his conclu- 
sions. Within the good book that Lockwood narrates is the story of 
the fictional nature of his textual posture, an interpretation of its inter- 
preter. Which, then, is the narrator and which the narrated? As the tale 
begins in chapter 3 and as it ends in chapter 34, Lockwood desperately 
tries to keep the menacing text under his control.’® The excommunica- 
tion that results from his first struggles with the text is also the result 
of his last attempts to suppress the supernatural by setting limits to the 
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narrative. Lockwood is once again silenced and displaced as narrator. 
His position is usurped by a text that, because founded on disjunctive 
self-reading, repeatedly deconstructs itself as “good book.” Lockwood’s 
conception of literature is one fiction among many that the novel nar- 
rates. It creates this fiction in order to excommunicate it, in order to 
define itself over and against that which it is not. 

Wuthering Heights is an annunciation of excommunication, both a 
fabrication in language of the real world—of that which is outside lan- 
guage (ex-communication) —and then again an expulsion of the heretic 
from its own textuality. The outsider from that “real world” who enters 
the closed space of Wuthering Heights is peremptorily banished. Yet 
this excommunication of Lockwood is not simply an expulsion to a 
position so distant that he no longer threatens what one is tempted to 
conceive of as the true inside nature of fiction. Excommunication is also 
incorporation of what the text posits to be its other. Rather than allow- 
ing Lockwood to separate himself, it holds him in a relationship to itself 
of violent difference. It risks itself by allowing Lockwood’s conception 
of fiction its apparent victory.” 

Wuthering Heights is (about) this struggle between fiction and non- 
fiction. The fictional space is not a home for fiction, securely bound 
off from the threats of a world that calls itself real. Fiction is always 
in exile from itself. It involves the elaboration of and repeated struggle 
with this other realm, a continual marking of the discrepancy between 
itself and that which claims to lie outside. At the same time that fiction 
defines itself as this disjunction, it renounces the possibility of absolute 
self-definition, not only because it can “define” itself only through its 
other but also because no delineating boundary can then be drawn— 
no limits set to the voracious realm of fiction. It is perhaps after all not 
mere superstition that causes Lockwood to struggle against the dream- 
texts, for, as the fictional work marks the discrepancy between itself 
and that which lies outside, it paradoxically threatens to incorporate 
all that is within its reach, to assimilate the “real” into its own fiction. 
Lockwood is genuinely at stake in the textuality of the text and this is 
indicated by the increasingly violent relationship of Lockwood and text 
in the course of his three dreams. His dreams go through him like wine 
through water: they write him/his language into their fiction. 

The fabrication of Lockwood is the means by which Wuthering 
Heights speaks of its own textuality, and the relationship between Lock- 
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wood and the tale of Wuthering Heights is in turn the gap that makes 
the critical language of this paper possible—a gap that I have gener- 
ated, perhaps only to close. But what does this alternate generation 
and closure imply? The implications are critical in several senses. If I 
have generated the disparity between Lockwood as narrator and the 
narrative fiction, criticizing throughout Lockwood’s naiveté, this judg- 
ment necessarily falls prey to the very illusions it pretends to disparage. 
Although Lockwood’s conception of language is a fiction created by the 
novel, my own text is forced to take Lockwood literally, to pose at least 
the imaginative possibility of a language that means what it says and 
refers to a realm outside the insanity of its own self-reflection. Critical 
rhetoric depends on temporarily forgetting the madness copresent with 
the “knowledge” that all is language. This forgetfulness gives free play 
to a referent in my own language, which itself, after all, has preten- 
sions to discursive truth. No less than Lockwood, then, I am at stake in 
the novel’s textuality. In fact, my enterprise has become critical in yet 
another sense of the word—which brings us to the crisis of interpreta- 
tion in the question of closure. I have elaborated a commentary whose 
theoretical stance implicitly insists on remaining within the enclosure 
of Wuthering Heights. How, then does my text fit in? Perhaps, too well. 
For the supplemental discourse I have offered to add, a deconstruction 
of Lockwood’s narration, was, of necessity, already accounted for. This 
paper is perhaps yet another fiction that the novel itself has fabricated. 


NOTES 


1. Emily Bronté, Wuthering Heights (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1963), 17, 32; hereafter cited as WH. 

2. The phrase is Edgar F. Shannon’s in “Lockwood’s Dreams and the Exegesis 
of Wuthering Heights,” Nineteenth Century Fiction 14 (September 1959): 95-109. 
Shannon’s essay assumes Lockwood’s reasoning in its insistence on the causal re- 
lationship between “reality” and dream: 


Mrs. [Dorothy] Van Ghent bases her case for the symbolism of the nightmare upon a 
supposed inadequacy of determinants for it and for Lockwood’s cruelty to the dream 
child. But, to gain the reader’s acceptance, Emily Bronté prepares consistently for 
this culmination to Lockwood’s initial experiences at Wuthering Heights. In addition 
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to the obvious contributions of his reading of Cathy’s books . . . and the insistent 
branch—the chief representative and presentative elements of both dreams—there is 


ample “stuff” for the “Manifest content” of the nightmare. . . . (97) 


3. This question of the text which forms the crux of my essay plays the central 
role in Robert McKibben’s article “The Image of the Book in Wuthering Heights,” 
Nineteenth Century Fiction 15 (September 1960): 159-69. McKibben reads the 
novel literally in search for books. At the Grange books are misused to “reflect 
a shrinking reality” (162)—at the Heights they are equally misused for they are 
subordinated to the creation of reality (161)—but at the novel’s conclusion they 
function as the stabilizing force that resolves the apparently insurmountable ten- 
sion between these two alternatives. “In this new life founded upon acceptance, 
operating as reconciliation, the book fulfills its proper duty” (p. 168). In order to 
restore the misused book to its “proper duty” McKibben must dance rather gin- 
gerly over the texts in Lockwood’s dream (161). And what is the use of missing 
this scene if not McKibben’s apprehension that it would cast him in the role of 
Lockwood, who also restores texts to their “proper” place? 

4. This is the limited thrust, for example, of Ronald E. Fine’s reading “Lock- 
wood’s Dreams and the Key to Wuthering Heights,” Nineteenth Century Fiction 24 
(June 1969): 16-30. Fine reads the dreams as “the template for the narrative which 
they introduce” (21): “First they contain elements which recur throughout the 
novel. . . . Second, the actions of the dreams are archetypes for crucial narrative 
action” (21). In this context, see also William A. Madden’s “Wuthering Heights: 
The Binding of Passion,” Nineteenth Century Fiction 27 (September 1972): 127-54. 

5. Frank Kermode, “A Modern Way with the Classic,” New Literary History 5 
(Spring 1974): 415-34, hereafter cited as MW. 

6. No one understands the implications of this reading better than Kermode 
himself. In his long meditation The Sense of an Ending (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1966), he repeatedly concludes: “Men, like poets, rush ‘into the mid- 
dest,’ in medias res, when they are born; they also die in mediis rebus, and to make 
sense of their span they need fictive concords with origins and ends, such as give 
meaning to lives and poems” (7). Such are the comforting end and meaning that 
Kermode assigns to Wuthering Heights. And yet, they are “ ‘the consciously false’” 
(40), both in Kermode’s text and in the novel. It is the conscious falsity that Ker- 
mode fails to confront in its complexity, although he himself writes: “ ‘making 
sense’ . . . is something that literature achieves only so long as we remember the 
status of fictions” (41). Wuthering Heights remembers its status as fiction and only 
plays at its forgetting. 

7. In addition to the varied pairing of the name Catherine with Earnshaw, 
Heathcliff, and Linton, Isabella is first a Linton and then a Heathcliff and her son 
is named Linton Heathcliff. 

8. Inga-Stina Ewbank, Their Proper Sphere: A Study of the Bronté Sisters as Early- 
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Victorian Female Novelists (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966), admi- 
rably outlines the functioning of repetition with a difference as a structural device 
in the plot of the novel. 

g. The desire for possession as such paradoxically comes into play only well after 
the moment of usurpation. It operates as the foredoomed struggle to close the gap 
between property and possessor, to render the one present to the other, to establish 
a definitive mastery. Hindley’s method is gambling, the attempt to perpetually 
increase his property. But as Catherine says, “‘ 


” 


what he grasps with one hand, he 
(WH, 87), and the gesture intended to render present 
is precisely that which spends. Heathcliff, on the other hand, would close the gap 
between himself and his property by demolishing it, a measure that would indeed 
put an end to the chain of inheritance. But he cannot bring himself to do so and 
the space remains open for new usurpers: 


flings away with the other 


“Tt is a poor conclusion, is it not,” he observed, having brooded a while on the scene 
he had just witnessed. “An absurd termination to my violent exertions? I get levers and 
mattocks to demolish the two houses, and train myself to be capable of working like 
Hercules, and when everything is ready, and in my power, I find the will to lift a slate 
off either roof has vanished! My old enemies have not beaten me: now would be the 
precise time to revenge myself on their representatives; I could do it; and none could 
hinder me. But where is the use? I don’t care for striking, I can’t take the trouble to 
raise my hand!” (WH, 254-55) 


10. Despite the literal completion of Lockwood’s difficult journey to the 
Grange, it cannot be said to close the gap between Wuthering Heights and home. 
Lockwood’s arrival at Thrushcross Grange marks rather yet another excommu- 
nication as I have already suggested. This excommunication silences Lockwood 
as narrator and places him out of direct communication not only with us but, of 
course, with Wuthering Heights both as narrative and locality. 

11. See J. Hillis Miller’s subtle elaboration of this paradox of passion, The Dis- 
appearance of God (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), 173-76. 

12. The pause between the two phrases is, of course, also the juncture at which 
Heathcliff leaves Wuthering Heights, the critical severance of Cathy and Heath- 
cliff. 

13. See Vereen M. Bell, “Wuthering Heights and the Unforgivable Sin,” Nine- 
teenth Century Fiction 17 (September 1962): 188-91: “and of course what Jesus is 
urging is perpetual forgiveness, perpetual charity, on/y he phrases it in finite terms” 
(189, italics mine). As might be expected, Bell extends this interpretation of the 
Bible to an interpretation of Lockwood’s unforgivable sin as the absence of for- 
giveness. 

14. The New Testament (Philadelphia: Griffith and Simon, 1846), 36-37. 

15. This is precisely what takes place in Lockwood’s dream. Jabes reads an ap- 
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parently interminable list of forgivable sins—yet just when Lockwood refuses to 
forgive, Jabes, like the lord in the parable, refuses to forgive Lockwood. 

16. It is at this juncture that I can best delineate that which separates my read- 
ing from that of Dorothy Van Ghent in The English Novel: Form and Function 
(New York: Rinehart, 1953), 153-170. Her interpretation, to be sure, prefigures 
certain strategies in my own, but these are here incorporated into a text which 
Van Ghent would consider fundamentally “other” to hers. Van Ghent’s essay pro- 
ceeds from an incisive and promising declaration that Wuthering Heights is “of all 
English novels, the most treacherous for the analytical understanding” (153). And 
she develops a cogent argument throughout her essay for placing this treachery on 
one side of an axis which defines Wuthering Heights variously as a tension between 
mythical imagination and civilization, between excess and limitation, between 
outside and inside, between otherness and consciousness. Although Van Ghent 
sees these “two kinds of reality” (165) intersecting in each of the characters, she is 
unwilling to extend this “breaking-through of a separating medium” (165) to the 
final outcome of the novel. On the contrary: she undermines the radicality first by 
reinscribing the text under the protective aegis of Lockwood’s reassuring “dream- 
rejecting reason” (155) and lastly, in her closing passage, by maintaining that this 
boundary between excess and limitation had never actually been violated. In my 
essay, this violation takes place such that limitation is inscribed within excess. 

17. Lockwood seeks to maintain Wuthering Heights in one of two comfortable 
proximities—either as totally foreign to his reality or totally coincident with it, 
either as a mere formal fiction with a hero and heroine or as a simple actual his- 
tory unmenaced by the supernatural. It is the perilous struggle between these two 
alternatives that he longs to escape. 
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Hysterical Pastiche in Kathy Acker’s Fiction 


In [the postmodern] situation, parody finds itself without a vocation; it has lived 
and that strange new thing pastiche slowly comes to take its place. Pastiche 
is, like parody, the imitation of a particular mask, speech in a dead language: 
but it is the neutral practice of such mimicry, without any of parody’s ulterior 
motives, amputated of the satiric impulse, devoid of laughter and of any con- 
viction that alongside the abnormal tongue you have momentarily borrowed, 
some healthy linguistic normality still exists. Pastiche is thus blank parody, a 
statue with blind eye-balls.— Fredric Jameson, “Postmodernism, or, The Cul- 
tural Logic of Late Capitalism” 


Whatever word one uses to describe the breakdown of the master discourses, 
it is clearly a question of a breakdown in the symbolic function, an inability of 
words to give form to the world—a crisis in the function of techne. Whether or 
not one wants to attribute this “agnosis” to a precise event or historical situa- 
tion, the fact remains that the war between Res (God and thing) and Verba 
(his son and his word) has increasingly become a violent battle among jealous 
gods over the power of procreation; over the space which has begun to threaten 
all forms of authorship (paternity). If this space is maternal—and I think it is 
(if only for the male body and imagination)—what can be the feminist rela- 
tionship to this desperate search through the maternal body characterizing our 
modernity? — Alice Jardine, Gynests 


Politics don’t disappear but take place inside my body.— Kathy Acker 


TANGIER 


In the final section of Blood and Guts in High School, Kathy Acker’s 
world-weary protagonist, Janey, finds herself in Tangier. There she en- 
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counters the famous French avant-garde author, Jean Genet, who tells 
her a story: 


I knew a young sailor who was working on a ship in France. The maritime court 
of Toulon had exiled to Tangier an ensign who had turned over to the enemy 
the plans of some weapon or battle strategy or boat. Treason, at its best, is that 
act which defies the whole populace, their pride, their morality, their leaders 
and slogans. The newspaper said that the ensign acted “. . . out of a taste for 
treason.” Next to this article was the picture of a young, very handsome ofh- 
cer. [The young sailor was taken with this picture and still carries it with him. 
He was so carried away that he decided to share the exile’s fate. “I shall go to 
Tangier,” he said to himself, “and perhaps I may be summoned among the trai- 


tors and become one of them.”?! 


Genet’s tale marks Tangier as an epistemological space, a place where 
“treason, at its best,” may flourish. Indeed, Janey’s progress from Me- 
rida, Mexico, where she lived in an incestuous liaison with her father, 
and from New York, where the Persian slave trader taught her to be- 
come a whore in a locked room, finally brings her to this iconoclastic 
territory where she believes even she might flourish. Janey’s perceptions 
about culture (it “stinks” [BG, 137]), her experiences with her father 
(who dumped her for Sally, “a twenty-one-year-old starlet who was 
still refusing to fuck him” [BG, 7]), and with the Persian slave trader 
(who dumped her when he found out she had cancer [BG, 116]) have 
prepared her for Tangier, and most especially for her encounter with 
Genet. Dumped from the world of the father and the world of the slave 
trader (which is, of course, an extension of the incestuous world of the 
father), Janey enters a place where, in Baudrillard’s words, “there is a 
nonreflecting surface, an immanent surface where operations unfold”:? 


What [had been] projected psychologically and mentally, what used to be lived 
out on earth as metaphor, as mental and metaphorical scene, is henceforth pro- 
jected in reality, without any metaphor at all, into an absolute space which is 


also that of simulation# 


Like Genet’s Tangier, Acker’s subheading “Tangier” exists not so much 
as a “metaphorical scene” but as a sign/signifier whose only reference 
is to the unfolding operation of other signs/signifiers. Just as Genet’s 
Tangier refers us to a newspaper article and a print of a photograph— 
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the story of a story, the representation of a representation—Acker’s 
subheading functions to designate an array of simulacra, where signs 
proliferate and counterfeit each other. In this sense, “Tangier,” further 
specified as “excerpts from Janey’s diary while she’s in Tangier” (BG, 
117), can be understood as designating a proliferation of textual and fic- 
tional surfaces, each signifying the other and thereby confounding the 
mental and metaphorical operations of the reader. Thus, Janey’s diary 
begins by referring us to other fictions, most notably, nostalgic thirties 
and forties films, such as Morocco (1930) and Casablanca (1942): 


This time when I run after a man who doesn’t want me, I’m really going to run 
after him. 
I'm sitting in the Café Tangier and smoking a cigarette. (BG, 117) 


Here, Janey fashions herself as a version of, say, Marlene Dietrich, who, 
as Josef von Sternberg’s ill-fated chanteuse, Amy Jolly, smokes as she 
sings in the cafe where she first encounters Foreign Legion Lieuten- 
ant Tom Brown (Gary Cooper) (Morocco). At the film’s disconcerting 
and ambivalent conclusion, Amy joins the troop of “mad women” who 
follow the Legion into the desert, forsaking a life of luxury with Mon- 
sieur La Bessiere (Adolph Menjou), whose love for her is unequivocal. 
Janey’s resolve to really run after her man “this time,” which announces 
her intention to change the script, echoes, therefore, the resolve of Amy 
Jolly (Dietrich) and other “suicide passenger” * film heroines who have 
titillated and dismayed us. 

It is especially interesting, therefore, that the man Janey pursues is 
the homosexual Genet and that she pursues him not for sexual reasons 
but in order to find out about writings—a turn that once again locates 
us in Acker’s text and in Janey’s diary. Indeed, the problem of feminine 
subjectivity is a textual, as well as a sexual, one, implicated as it is in 
the sexual/textual dilemma that positions women as objects of discourse 
and desire. The realm of the text and the realm of romance are thus 
inextricable, as Acker’s ironic (and cinematic) description of Janey’s en- 
counter with Genet makes clear: 


Genet’s walking. I walk slowly towards him. He stops, about three feet in front 
of me, his hands in his pockets, swaying slightly and leaning forward. 
I know I’m looking too hard at him. I say, “You’re Monsieur Genet, aren’t 


you?” 
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He hesitates for a minute. He notices me but doesn’t want to. “Who are 
you?” 

For a second I can’t speak. “I’m a writer.” 

He holds out his right hand to me. “Enchante.” (BG, 118) 


Such a “romantic” (and writerly) encounter is suitably placed in Tangier 
not only because it recalls our own romantic fictions, such as Holly- 
wood’s Tangier, but because as a city situated at the northernmost tip of 
Africa, on the Strait of Gilbraltar, Tangier has always been an appropri- 
able city, a sort of text upon which various imperialisms have inscribed 
themselves.> Tangier is, in this sense, a feminine territory that has been 
fought over and bartered by patriarchy in the same way that those 
tragic film heroines (Ingrid Bergman’s Ilsa and Dietrich’s Amy) who 
have found themselves trapped in the Middle East have often func- 
tioned as objects of exchange among powerful heroes who don’t really 
want them.° 

Nonetheless, Janey’s project with Genet, as I hope to make clear, is to 
participate in this unstable textual territory made up of signs for signs 
(fictions of fictions) in order to create a space for feminine subjectivity. 
“This time,” instead of being the plot-space upon which heroic men 
play out their heroic scenes, Janey wants to be the subject of her desires 
and discourse —she wants to be a writer. The new epistemology, marked 
by the simulated, “depthless” (in Baudrillard’s sense) space of Tangier, 
which, according to Genet, is a place of exiles and traitors, seems to 
offer her this opportunity. 

Such a territory (much like Acker’s own text) may also recall the 
topography of postmodern writing, the flat collage of fragments that 
Fredric Jameson has termed “pastiche” and that he distinguishes from 
modernist “parody” as being a “neutral practice,” a practice that does 
not redound to the “healthy linguistic normality” of patriarchal dis- 
course.’ In this new dimensionless, undiscriminating space, which is 
quintessentially a writing space, symbolized by the figure of French 
avant-garde homosexual author(ity), even the distinction between Janey 
and Genet (male/female, homosexual/woman), already phonetically ap- 
proximate, may theoretically vanish. 

This disruption of androcentric values by what appears to be a femi- 
nine territorialization of desire draws the embattled Janey to Tangier 
(as it has presumably drawn Acker to postmodern pastiche) and ulti- 
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mately to Genet, who serves as a snapshot (like the ensign) of a 
hopeful new order. Janey’s enthusiasm for Genet echoes the enthusi- 
asm of French feminists for the fathers of modernity— Lacan, Derrida, 
Deleuze, among others*—and the feminist hope that the new epis- 
temological territory will offer a real liberation for women. Acker’s 
Tangier, whose traitorous possibilities are linked with the disruptive 
écriture that characterizes postmodernism, represents a space beyond 
the borders of dominant discourse systems, where the feminine may at 
last be written. Like Héléne Cixous, Janey is thus “overjoyed one day 
to run into Jean Genet” and seems to share Cixous’s perception that 
Genet is one of the few men “who [isn’t] afraid of femininity.”* Like 
the young sailor, Janey hopes to be “summoned among the traitors and 
become one of them.” 

Genet’s story about the young sailor, however, is instructive; for 
though “treason, at its best, is that act which defies the whole popu- 
lace,” the young sailor’s yearning to break from the ranks of his military 
calling and to join the traitorous is founded on his homoerotic desire 
for the “young, very handsome officer” with whose photograph he has 
been “carried away.” We might say that the young sailor is seduced by 
a representation that promises liberation from certain homophobic re- 
straints imposed not only by the Navy but also by the pride, morality, 
leaders, and slogans of patriarchal establishment. As patriarchy is bound 
up with phallic, Oedipal ideals—the military being a particularly apt 
synecdoche for a world whose apotheosis is “the real man” —so the very 
nature of treasonous homosexual desire will entail, for Genet and his 
followers into “modernity,” a desire for the reappearance of the femi- 
nine. The new homoerotic order (as opposed to the old, wholly phallic 
one) will privilege the jouissance of feminine ecstasy, will allow the sailor 
to become as woman, “taken” or “carried away.” 

It is this appropriation of “the feminine” —the other, the pre-Oedi- 
pal, the gap (or seme or trace), physis, and jouissance—and the wary con- 
junction between feminism and postmodernism that Jardine asks femi- 
nists to consider in her brilliant study of modernity, Gymesis. If master 
discourses of modernity have indeed broken down, they are not, Jardine 
seems to imply, shut down but rather birthing themselves again and, 
as usual, through the figure of Woman. What should concern femi- 
nists, Jardine says, “[are] the uses of women as part of a radical strategy 
of reading and writing —the urgently explicit and unavoidable attempts 
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of modernity to think the unnameable (God or Woman?) before it 
thinks ‘us’.””° 

Indeed, Janey soon discovers that Genet’s desire to be a woman is 
incommensurate with the political reality of women. Eventually she de- 
cides that 


Genet doesn’t know how to be a woman. He thinks all he has to do to be a 
woman is slobber. He has to do more. He has to get down on his knees and 
crawl mentally every minute of the day. If he wants a lover, if he doesn’t want 
to be alone every single goddamn minute of the day and horny so bad he feels 
the tip of his clit stuck in a porcupine’s quill, he has to perfectly read his lover’s 
mind, silently, unobtrusively, like a corpse, and figure out at every changing sec- 
ond what his lover wants. He can’t be a slave. Women aren’t just slaves. They 
are whatever their men want them to be. They are made, created by men. They 


are nothing without men. (BG, 130) 


In Janey’s/Acker’s perception, Genet and the fathers of modernity do 
not concern themselves with the technology of gender, to borrow Teresa 
de Lauretis’s term, which has given rise to the oppressed roles of women 
in social life. Rather, Genet wants to occupy a feminine territory that 
will permit him to slip among positionalities and to become both sadist 
and masochist, subject and object of his own discourse. Genet, as Janey 
rightly perceives, does not realize that to assume a woman’s identity, her 
doubleness and ecstasy, he must also assume her cultural dilemma, her 
powerlessness and dis-ease. Instead, he teaches her the same old stuff. 
The hierarchy she must memorize is “Rich men / poor men / Mothers / 
Beautiful Women / Whores / Poor female and neo-female slut-scum / 
Janey” (BG, 130-31). In the guise of a writing mentor, “he kicks [her] 
around and tells her to be worse than she is, to get down, there, down 
in the shit, and learn” (BG, 131). When Janey envisions her future with 
Genet, she sees him spitting on her and kicking her: 


The more she tries to be whatever she wants, the more he despises her. Finally 
she decides her black wool hood and dress aren’t enough. If Genet thinks she’s 
shit, she should be invisible. When she follows him around she hides in the 
walls like a shadow. She secretly washes his dirty underpants. She takes on his 
moodiness and his hating. (BG, 131) 


In fact, Genet, as Janey/Acker portrays him, participates in the trans- 
ferential machinery in which the very identities of women are trapped. 
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Hence, Janey does not know how to be other than the servile creature 
“lying in the dirt outside Genet’s ritzy hotel and dreaming of fucking 
rock n’ roll stars” (BG, 130): She cannot manage to be other than the 
masochistic, contemptible woman of Genet’s imagination/projection. 
At the end of her travels with Genet, after she has traveled in the hot 
garb of an Arab woman with two slits for eyeholes (BG, 129), after she 
has visited the lowest whorehouses where even a “crippled drunken lo- 
botomy case . . . controls the whores because he is a man” (BG, 129), 
after she is thrown in jail for stealing Genet’s hash and a copy of Funeral 
Rites (BG, 133), and after Genet leaves to see a production of one of 
his plays, when, mimicking the negotiation of the world’s oldest pro- 
fession, “[he] hands Janey some money and tells her to take care of her- 
self,” Janey dies of cancer (BG, 140). Compared to the masterful writer, 
Genet, Janey’s struggle to write “[doesn’t] amount to a hill of beans in 
this crazy world” (Casablanca). 

Thus, in a production that literally stages the death of the subject, 
Acker demonstrates the very different outcomes for male and female 
subjects in the seemingly “neutral” space of postmodernism. Janey’s 
masochism, even her death—her very disappearance from Acker’s pages 
—reifies Genet’s conception of her. Indeed, it is Genet’s conception, in 
every sense of this word, that has endowed her with the ability to be 
“whatever men want [her] to be,” finally to be “nothing”—that is to 
say, dead—when Genet (or the father or the slave trader) ceases to con- 
ceive of her at all. 

Postmodernism, Acker implies with Jardine, does not liberate women; 
rather, the new epistemology ensures the survival of “the engine of 
transference,” to borrow a phrase from Jane Gallop, the projective ma- 
chinery that compels women “to perfectly read [their] lovers’ mind{s], 
silently, unobtrusively, like corpse[s].” Genet’s homosexuality, so tanta- 
lizing to Janey and to Cixous, provides him with a strategy—a writing 
strategy — designed to re-hystericize women’s bodies and, finally, to put 
the issue of feminine subjectivity to death. The death of the author, as 
Acker seems to see it, is a gendered phenomenon: Janey, the female pro- 
tagonist who hammers a relentless and doomed heteroglossia through- 
out the novel—poems, journal entries, plagiarisms, translated Persian 
phrases scrawled in a large girlish script, hand-drawn dream maps— 
cannot survive. Only Genet, her writing mentor, her apparent double 
(in treason, in masochism), will live to see the production of his plays. 
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Thus, for Acker, the lure of Tangier and of Genet, the emblem of this 
new epistemological territory, does not change anything for women. 
As a writer who has chosen to write a postmodern text, to engage in 
“pastiche” and all the attendant “neutrality” of such a practice, Acker’s 
challenge is to unravel the very politics of gender that have, once again, 
silenced a feminine subjectivity. To be sure, Jardine suggests that, his- 
torically, it is when women find their voices that the paradigms of the 
world seem to shift: “Might it not be that a series of if not causal at 
least etiological links could be established between those periods in the 
West when women were most vocally polemical and [these] so-called 
‘epistemological breaks’?”* We might wonder, with Jardine, if it is a 
coincidence that the “epistemological break” known as postmodernism 
on this continent and as modernity in France should occur at a time 
when the woman’s movement has gathered considerable force on both 
sides of the Atlantic, when the individual and quite clearly gendered 
voices of women have become most eloquent. After all, as Acker sug- 
gests through her protagonist Janey, feminist fiction writers who want 
to engage in postmodern writing are expected to assume the gender- 
neutral, deliberate, representational blindness of “the statue with blind 
eyeballs” —to drop the parody and engage in pastiche. 

In fact, Jameson’s distinction between parody and pastiche is con- 
siderably vexed in Acker’s writing. For Jameson, pastiche displaces 
parody in the same measure as a de-centered, open-ended discourse 
displaces the discourse of a centered and absolutist worldview. The post- 
modernism Jameson describes, devoid of patriarchal ideology—that is 
to say, “the healthy linguistic normality” of an earlier Oedipal para- 
digm—makes way, as we have seen in Genet’s tale of the sailor, for a 
new homoerotics: Here, the treasonous subject is willing to split (like 
an amoeba) in order to proliferate. The feminine prerogatives —double- 
ness and jouissance—are embraced, as is a kind of theoretical castration. 
This “gynetic” agenda, however, as Jardine has observed, is deceptive. 
Women are sacrificed to the abstract theory of Woman, split into body 
and theory-of-the-body, cut off from themselves once more, and, in this 
sense, re-hystericized. What Acker’s writing suggests is that pastiche is 
hardly a neutral mode but is impelled by some utopian longing of the 
male soul to reclaim its place in the “center” of language. 

On the other hand, the peripheral discourses of feminism have man- 
aged to constitute an if not “normal” at least “healthy” praxis that 
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sustains the laughter and conviction of parody. I am thinking of that 
growing body of feminist writers—Jardine, Mary Jacobus, Jane Gallop, 
Teresa de Lauretis, Nancy K. Miller, Peggy Kamuf, and Luce Irigaray 
(to name a very few)—who have taught us to tease out the subversive 
subtexts of the culture and to read “differently.” It is this new feminist 
convention of reading (which is also a writing) that Acker engages in 
and, as I hope to demonstrate, pushes forward. Such a reading/writing 
relies on both pastiche and parody—parody to subvert pastiche and 
pastiche to engender parody—vacillating hysterically between the two 
modes, as Acker does, to present a fiction of feminine subjectivity. In 
this sense, Acker’s novels both participate in postmodernism and dis- 
rupt this already disruptive thinking. 

Blood and Guts in High School (1978), her second novel, attempts to 
explore the issues that have troubled the feminist fiction writer’s entry 
into this new postmodern territory: How is the feminine subject in- 
scribed in a text whose mission is to document the loss of subjectivity? 
How can a postmodern fiction writer expose the ruse of postmodern 
fiction—its “gynesis” —its recuperation of authority at the expense of 
women? How is hysteria, the privileged vacillation of feminine writing, 
preserved without collapsing into the pastiche of postmodern writing? * 
Finally, how (and this is another way of restating all of the above) is the 
feminist writer of fiction to continue her project of documenting the 
feminine personal and the feminine unauthorized in a project that has 
co-opted (indeed, erased) these very elements? 

Acker’s discoveries are necessarily incomplete and fragmentary, and 


will not always sound friendly. 


MERIDA 


If Acker’s Tangier is the debased space of capitalism and Logos—the 
land, as “Genet” notes in his Journal, of “TRAITORS FASCISTS 
WHO NEED TO CONNIVE”—then Acker’s Merida, where 10- 
year-old Janey lives with her father, represents an older, more familiar 
epistemology. Like Tangier, Merida exists beyond the borders of “cul- 
ture” (which Acker equates with the United States’s abject brand of 
blood and guts and stink). But Merida, unlike Tangier, is less a flat 
surface of unfolding operations than a historical disjuncture, the site 
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of an inevitable struggle. Here, “the cheapest outdoor cafes” and “ex- 
pensive European-type joints for the rich” exist in close proximity to 
tiny Mayan villages where “beautiful thin-boned” people live (BG, 13). 
“Mexicans think money is more important than beauty; Mayans say 
beauty is more important than money,” one of these villagers tells the 
narrator (BG, 13), thereby reading the age-old Mexican/Mayan struggle 
as a matter of aesthetics and economics. 

Not surprisingly, in Merida, the industry of the poor—hemp, baskets, 
hammocks—is exploited by the rich hemp growers, who, we are told, 
“possess one boulevard of rich mansions” (BG, 13). While the Mexicans 
are engaged in an intricate capitalism, however, the Mayans are none- 
theless implicated in a no less sinister practice of exchange: On Sunday, 
in a Mayan village, Acker’s narrator tells us, 


the men, normally dignified and gentle, get drunk. The man driving the big 
yellow truck is the head man. All the male villagers are touching his hand. 
They’re showing him love. He will get, they say, the first newborn girl. In re- 
turn, he says, he will give them a pig. All of the men’s bodies are waving back 
and forth. The women watch. (BG, 13) 


In Acker’s view, what links between two systems, Mexican and Mayan, 
is defined not only by the exploitation of one group by another but also 
by motifs of exploitation that characterize each. At the root of capi- 
talism, Acker suggests (contrary to Marx), is the oppression of women, 
the male exchange of daughters for pigs. Such a practice, which takes 
Lévi-Strauss’s kinship discoveries to a horrific conclusion, resonates un- 
easily with the Mayan preference for beauty over money—and, in fact, 
erases the distinction between beauty and money by making them ex- 
changeable values: Daughters, somehow, equal pigs. 

The women (mothers? daughters?), on the other hand, are clearly on 
the peripheries of this ritualistic exchange, as silent and motionless and 
mysterious as the Mayan ruins that everywhere leave enormous, pro- 
vocative gaps in an otherwise populated topography: 


Mayan ruins, huge temples, all the buildings are huge, scary, on high. Low low 
land in centre. Everything very far apart. Makes forget personal characteristics. 
Wind blows long grass who! whoot! Jungle, not Amazonian swamp, but thick 
green leafage so beautiful surrounds. Hear everything. No one knows how these 


massive rectangular structures were used. Now birds screech in the little rooms 
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in the buildings, fly away; long iguanas run under rocks. Tiny bright green and 
red lizards run down paths past one tiny statue, on lowish ground; on a small 
concrete block, two funny-monkey-hideous-dog-jaguar faces and paws back- 
to-back. Janus? The sun? (BG, 13) 


The ruins, like the Mayan women, are spectacles of beauty as well as 
silent, perhaps two-faced, spectators. In the topography of Merida, they 
signify, like Woman, both absence and uncanny presence, designating a 
female territory, other and inconjunct from the rest. As “ruin,” slowly 
crumbling over time, the Mayan site is also a figure for the mother’s cut- 
up body, a figure that itself resembles Acker’s pastiched text, suggesting, 
especially in this poetic and fragmented account, not only the dreamy 
half-remembered semiotics of the pre-Oedipal but also the geography 
of a woman’s body, a site that is all too often perceived by patriarchy as 
“memorable” fragments. In Acker’s description, we proceed downward 
from the high promontories of the buildings, “far apart” (like, perhaps, 
breasts), to the low belly “in centre” (enceinte?) to the “thick thick 
green leafage” (not a swamp, Acker is careful to tell us) like the pubis. 
Even the noises—the “who! whoot!” of the wind, birds screeching, liz- 


”13 that characterizes the 


ards running—are like the semiotic “la langue 
pre-Oedipal, in which indeed “personal characteristics” are forgotten, 
entangled as they are in the mother’s body. 

If the Mexicans are distinct from the Mayans because of a “thinking” 
that privileges money over beauty, which results in a division between 
rich and poor, then the Mayans are set apart from their ancestors ac- 
cording to pure scale—tiny versus gigantic, therefore familiar versus 
“scary.” The idealized space of the little villages and the humble, tra- 
ditional industry of the people exist strangely within and without the 
impersonal vast spaces of the temples and buildings, whose use-value, 
like that of an ancient mother, is indeterminate, and whose habitation 
by screeching birds and running lizards evoke, as we've seen, an eerie 
pre-Oedipal unheimlich. We might see the ruins themselves—traces of 
a vanished episteme, here and not-here—as a matrix for the encounter 
of Mexican and Mayan, everywhere surrounding that encounter, which 
is itself fraught with ambivalence and a kind of uncanniness. In this 
sense, the ruins represent an “unconscious” of the present civilization, a 
maternal “chora” that always already erupts on the landscape and gives 
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Merida significance as both a space of social revolution and a space of 
poetic language, in Kristeva’s sense of those terms.” 

Indeed, these borders between the present evolving society of Merida 
and the ancestral Mayan ruins are like the inconclusive, unstable bor- 
ders between conscious and unconscious, or between the superego and 
the id, or between the symbolic and the semiotic. In all these pro- 
cesses, as Leon S. Roudiez notes in his Introduction to Revolution in 
Poetic Language, “there is a dialectic at work [that] comprises drives 
and impulses on the one hand, the family and society structures on the 
other.”** It is within this familial/social dialectic, represented by the 
allegorized topography of Merida, that Acker’s Janey constitutes her- 
self in the novel. “Never having known a mother,” Acker’s narrator 
begins, “her mother died when Janey was a year old, Janey depended on 
her father for everything and regarded her father as boyfriend, brother, 
sister, money, amusement, and father” (BG, 7). Acker illustrates these 
opening lines with a loose, sophisticated sketch captioned “boyfriend, 
brother, sister, money, amusement, and father.” The sketch depicts two 
headless male figures, dressed identically in tee shirts and jackets, naked 
from the waist down. These figures are jauntily posed, hands on hips, 
as if modeling for the drawing—one full frontal view and the other a 
three-quarter view. Both display large penises—one graphically erect 
and the other pointed down, though not quite flaccid. 

Acker’s pastiche—her juxtaposition of text and drawing—reiterates 
the topography of Merida, the historical, political dialectic that operates 
between Mayan (hut)/Mexican (mansion)/Ancient (ruin). The absent/ 
present mother—that is to say, the mother whose death generates the 
“portrait” of the father-in-two-poses—thus connects the historical with 
the psychoanalytic, the outside (territory of Merida) with the inside 
(territory of the self). Such conflation of two incommensurate realms 
becomes the foundation for Acker’s reading of feminine subjectivity. 
Just as Merida is a site for a psychoanalytic reading within a histori- 
cal, political paradigm, so the constitution of the daughter is situated, 
for Acker, not only in “Freud’s family theater” (to borrow Deleuze and 
Guattari’s phrase) but also in (patriarchal) history and politics. 

In fact, Acker’s witty pastiche systematically deconstructs and paro- 
dies Freudian, Lacanian, and Kristevan constructs by making the penis 
—clearly the focal point(s) of Acker’s illustration—stand for “every- 
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thing” Janey wants. This fantasy of the father’s penis, which recalls 
Freudian theory,”* is therefore linked to Janey’s discovery of her own 
castration and to the attendant penis envy that accompanies this phase 
of femininity.” At the same time, Janey’s depiction of the penis-in- 
two-poses forces the eye (the I) to shuttle between the two, an action 
that parodies Lacan’s notion of split subjectivity.’* In this sense, the 
portrait of Janey’s father may be understood as a reconstitution of her 
own split self—a projection that occurs at the moment of the subject’s 
enunciation and that, for Kristeva and Lacan, is the essence of the 
mirror stage.’ Here, in fact, the configurations of father and daughter 
are hopelessly entangled, mirroring each other’s splits, castrations, and 
hysteria to the point at which locating a difference between them is dif- 
ficult, indeed. 

Acker’s/Janey’s “portrait,” clearly rooted in Freudian and Lacanian 
thinking, also reenvisions psychoanalytic paradigms by hystericizing the 
father into a series of multifarious identities, decapitating (castrating?) 
him and splitting him into two poses. Such specularization of the father 
transforms the daughter into a pornographer and the phallic father into 
a sex object, a consumable product. Feminized, the father’s penis reflects 
the daughter’s confused subjectivity, a subjectivity she has, in turn, bor- 
rowed (by assuming the phallus) from hegemonic, capitalist discourse. 
The fantasy of the father thus becomes a mise en abime of the daugh- 
ter’s dilemma: “Never having known a mother,” Janey is trapped in a 
language system signified by the phallus, which, according to Acker, at 
least, seems to be the equivalent of the father’s penis. 

Indeed, Acker’s misprision of Lacan and Freud, her deliberate con- 
flation of the penis and the phallus,° takes the issue of feminine 
subjectivity out of the realm of psychoanalysis and into the realm of 
feminist politics. As “boyfriend, brother, sister, money, amusement, 
and father,” Janey’s father’s penis arguably becomes, like the body of 
the mother, the guarantor of all needs—the phallus. Even his castra- 
tion, which is symbolized by his headlessness(es), is, in the context of 
Janey’s/Acker’s drawing, a rhetorical device, a trompe |’oeil that Acker 
creates in order to focus elsewhere—just as, Acker seems to suggest, 
the fathers of modernity have employed the rhetoric of psychoanalysis, 
emptied of sociopolitical content, to persuade us that we are all castra- 
tos.’ In fact, the penis/phallus, far from being absent in Acker’s/Janey’s 
drawing, is tantalizingly doubled. Startlingly erect or gracefully unerect, 
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the penis/phallus of the father is never not not-there but occasionally, 
shall we say, unwilling. Such a misreading of the penis/phallus echoes 
Nancy K. Miller’s perceptive observation that “only those who have it 
can play with not having it.”” 

Acker’s pastiche suggests that it is in the interstices of such “play- 
ing around” —not unlike the sexy masquerade of drag queens—that the 
split (male) subject appropriates feminine otherness into male represen- 
tational systems and pretends to kill off gender difference. Janey’s por- 
trait of her father in two poses, like Genet’s tale of the sailor, exposes 
the homoeroticism of the new epistemology. Because it is both subject 
and object, the mirror image of Janey’s split subjectivity, the father’s 
penis/phallus appropriates femininity in its wily masquerade. The frame 
of Janey’s drawing, which reifies the frame of Lacanian psychoanalysis, 
renders feminine subjectivity impossible. 

It is within this stifling paradigm, nonetheless, that Acker situates 
Janey. Like the topography of Merida, the site of the enunciated self 
commingles absence and presence, ancient and modern history. The 
body of the mother, narratively dismantled, becomes the site of the text 
itself, a corps morcelé, Acker’s pastiche, which functions (like the myste- 
rious Mayan ruins) as a place of disruption and inscription. The moth- 
er’s absence-presence, consistent with Freudian and Lacanian psycho- 
analysis, thus becomes the ground upon which the daughter and father 
(or son and father) will play out the final (Oedipal) scenes of the family 
drama. 

Acker, however, as we've begun to see, offers a parody of psycho- 
analysis by giving the Oedipal scene a peculiar twist. At the moment of 
the daughter’s enunciation (Janey’s entry into Acker’s novel), it is the 
father who is suffering from an identity crisis. As her father’s best friend 
Bill tells Janey, “You’ve dominated his life since your mother died and 
now he hates you. He has to hate you because he has to reject you. He 
has to find out who he is” (BG, 11). Bill’s psychoanalysis refigures the 
family roles by casting Janey as the overbearing mother and her father 
as the daughter/son on the threshold of the Oedipal stage. The father- 
daughter relationship, for Bill, is really a son-mother relationship. Bill’s 
analysis (like Janey’s drawing) perverts Freudian theory by ignoring the 
distinctions between the Oedipal and pre-Oedipal, between the father 
and the mother, and even between the son and the daughter. Indeed, as 
“subject supposed to know,” Bill is a pervert, since he had “once fucked 
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Janey, but his cock was too big” (BG, 10) (Janey is 10, remember). Bill’s 
pedophilia thus parallels the father’s incest, but his slipping (as it were) 
into the role of psychoanalyst makes him, Acker seems to suggest, the 
biggest prick of all. 

Likewise, Janey’s constitution in Acker’s text is perversely self- 
reflexive. Janey tells Bill: “Right now, we're at the edge of a new era 
in which, for all sorts of reasons, people will have to grapple with all 
sorts of difficult problems, leaving us no time for the luxury of ex- 
pressing ourselves artistically” (BG, 10). Thus, Janey/Acker announces 
the demise of the luxury of the artistic expression—a luxury that is 
inseparable from the invention of the expressive self—simultaneously 
problematizing her own textual inscription. Just as the daughter’s por- 
trait of the father conflates and confuses the identity of each, so Janey 
becomes both Acker and not-Acker in the novel, both the authorial 
voice and whatever undermines and confuses the presence of authority: 
As author/parent/daughter/lover/1o-year-old/adult—hysterical desig- 
nations that recall us to the father’s multiple identities in Janey’s draw- 
ing—the writing self, whose integrity is shattered for “all sorts of rea- 
sons,” associates with the maze of “all sorts of difficult problems.” 

Deleuze and Guattari point out that the classical family, as perceived 
by Freud, preserves its unity by the way it inscribes all the instability 
of the world into the family system.?* By destabilizing family identities 
and, especially, family roles, Acker dissolves this drama that maintains 
the family. Such dissolution reverberates everywhere, collapsing the dis- 
tinction between inside/outside (that is, the distinction between the 
family and the world, public and private realms), and exposes, there- 
fore, the fiction of family unity. In Acker’s/Janey’s world, the fiction of 
the self, as founded on Freudian premises, is contaminated on all sides, 
afflicted, as is Janey’s/Acker’s text, with the rush of discourses —histori- 
cal, political, psychoanalytical, literary, punk-porn-pop—that, “heard” 
together (in pastiche), constitute a kind of semiotic babble. What this 
suggests is that the self, in such a text, is indistinguishable from the 
mother’s cut-up body, the self is indistinguishable from the text. 

Unlike the mother, however, the self is not appropriated to serve as 
text; rather, the writing self in Acker’s novel is mixed up in the text just 
as the pre-Oedipal child is mixed up in the Imaginary of the mother’s 
gaze. In the same way, the author is mixed up with her character, so 
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that “author,” like “mother,” becomes just one among many options for 
self-expression/enunciation. 

Thus, Janey becomes the multiplicitous subject who expresses her 
own desires for the father; and Johnny, as we’ve seen in Janey’s draw- 
ing, becomes the feminized, specular object of his daughter’s desires. 
Daughter and father disappear in such exchanges, making way for Janey 
and Johnny, who function to parody and thus to expose “the intri- 
cate buttoning of incest and politics,” as Kathleen Hulley puts it, that 
forms the basis for Acker’s critique of culture.”* It is at this point that 
things becomes “too entangled” for Johnny, and he, like Genet, dumps 
Janey. Once again, for masculine subjectivity to remain central, femi- 
nine subjectivity must be either appropriated (for the male) or rejected. 
It is precisely this unsettling entanglement between male and female 
subjectivities that Lacan tries to sort out when he pronounces the im- 
possibility of feminine subjectivity: “About this pleasure, woman knows 
nothing,” he insists.* Luce Irigaray counters: 


The question whether, in his logic, they can articulate anything at all, whether 
they can be heard, is not even raised. For raising it might mean that there may 
be some other logic, one that upsets his own. That is, a logic that challenges 


mastery.”° 


Like Irigaray, Acker challenges the mastery of the male postmodern 
text by raising the possibility of another articulation. The site of Merida, 
as we've seen, conflates geography and history with psychoanalysis, en- 
tangling these separate discourses in order to expose the problematic of 
feminine enunciation. In a drawing captioned “Merida,” for example, a 
curled penis protrudes from zippered pants; a woman’s hands flank the 
penis, one finger pointing to a spot within the man’s pubic hair. So, 
too, history and politics (the outside world) are embedded, like lice, in 
the shadow of the father’s penis, parodying (by revising) not only the 
conventions of inside and outside but also the psychoanalytic thinking 
that claims to sort out hysterical entanglements by banishing feminine 
desire. In fact, as Teresa de Lauretis argues, such entanglements must be 
tolerated in order to reach a feminist understanding of the female sub- 
ject: “Feminism understands the female subject as one that . . . is not 
either ‘in ideology’ or outside ideology (e.g., in science) but rather is at 
once inside and outside the ideology of gender, or . . . is at once woman 
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and women.””’ Indeed, Janey, like the Janus figure who guards the por- 
tals of the Mayan ruins, engages in a monstrous double vision that 
affords her both an inside and an outside view. She is both her father’s 
conception of her and that “other” Janey: hystericized and hysterical, 
wandering through Acker’s text and writing through, or in spite of, “the 
lousy material conditions” that make any articulation of her subjectivity 
so difficult. Predicated on the death of the mother, Janey nonetheless 
presides over a sort of maternal “chora,” a semiotic stream of poetic dis- 
course that prevents the dogma of postmodern theory from taking hold. 


NEW YORK 


We might understand Merida to be a kind of Imaginary, a mirror- 
stage that continuously reflects/plays back a kind of narration/image 
that traps the protagonist and, as we've seen, sets the stage for her dif- 
ficult enunciation. Tangier, on the other hand, is Symbolic—a writing 
space, specifically the scene of the treasonous discourse of postmod- 
ernism. This space, despite its allegiance to alterity and polyvalent writ- 
ing schemes, does nothing, as we’ve seen, to radically alter the terms 
of enunciation for female subjects. As de Lauretis puts it, “The subject 
[of postmodernism] is envisioned as non-gendered—gender being pre- 
cisely an effect of delusion, an imaginary construct, nothing to do with 
the Real[,] which is to say, once again, that the subject is still (usually) 
white and male.”?® New York, however, which in Acker’s novel exists 
in between these problematic territories, attempts to represent—textu- 
alize—the unpresentable. As the site of confusion, poverty, the abject, 
and, indeed, remainders of every sort, New York is the place of the 
Real.” It is here that Janey “chooses” to live in a slum: 


Garbage covers every inch of the streets. The few inches garbage doesn’t cover 
reek of dog and cat piss. All of the buildings are either burnt down, half-burnt 
down, or falling down. None of the landlords who own the slum live in their 
disgusting buildings. (BG, 56) 


New York, as the textual centerpiece between Merida and Tangier— 
literally occurring at the middle of the novel—is a center in per- 
petual dissolution: not holding, over and over again. Like Acker’s text, 
New York is heteroglossic—the slum neighborhood contains hookers, 
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junkies, welfare Puerto Ricans, Ukrainian and Polish families, bums, 
pimps, a few white artists, and a few “semi-artists” “who . . . will never 
make it” (BG, 56). Everyone is poor and either imperiled, terrified, or 
dangerous. It is here, nonetheless, that Janey, in the words of Acker’s 
subheading, “becomes a woman.” 

If a maternal “chora”* is alluded to in Merida, signaled by the Mayan 
ruins and by Janey’s own textual forays into the pre-Oedipal semi- 
otic, it nonetheless keeps its place. The ruins, as we've seen, leave gaps 
in the topography. The vast empty buildings, scary unoccupied spaces, 
around which the Mexican-Mayan civilization struggles flourish, be- 
come, in Acker’s lexicon, the absence upon which history and politics 
are predicated. In New York, however, the reflexive movement of the 
mirror is shattered. Gone are the paradigms of psychoanalysis in which 
history and politics are played back, and vanished is the allegorical land- 
scape that stages the absent-present motifs of psychoanalytic thinking. 
The “chora” (literally a container) of the maternal has erupted, infect- 
ing, confusing, and making no sense—just as, Acker seems to suggest, 
life for marginal, poverty-stricken people is chaotic and senseless, and, 
therefore, unpresentable, indeed inarticulable: 


Most people are what they sense and if all you see day after day is a mat on a 
floor that belongs to the rats and four walls with tiny piles of plaster at the bot- 
tom, and all you eat is starch, and all you hear is continuous noise, you smell 
garbage and piss which drips through the walls continually, and all the people 
you know live like you, it’s not horrible, it’s just . . . (BG, 57) 


Acker’s narrator’s failure to say just what it is, beyond “not horrible,” 
that inhabitants of New York City slums experience is an indictment of 
a bourgeois discourse that claims to be able to articulate everything in 
the name of the father. The Real, for Acker, may be unspeakable, but it 
exists. Like feminine subjectivity, the “other” logic of slums and crime 
has been relegated to the outskirts where it may be ignored and, even- 
tually, repressed. 

Janey’s “choice” (to live in a slum) is thus questionable. If the slum 
represents, as I’m suggesting, a marginalized territory not unlike the 
territory of feminine desire, then, indeed, Janey’s situation there would 
seem not to be a matter of her choosing. As a woman struggling to re- 
sist patriarchal constructs that invite her complicity, Janey would seem 
to have no choice but to locate herself, along with the hookers, bums, 
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and junkies, outside the peripheries of mainstream culture. But enun- 
ciation, for women, is, inevitably, a choice—that is to say, an inevitable 
choice, an oxymoron that the opposing tensions of Woman and women 
inhabit. Janey’s “choice” and her “becoming a woman” are, in this 
sense, conjoined in a textual project that attempts to reveal the hysteri- 
cal contradiction at the root of theories of subjectivity. “Janey becomes 
a woman” (the subheading of a subversive text) has a double message— 
it refers both to Janey’s kidnapping by the thug employees of the Per- 
sian slave trader (her co-option by male enterprise) and to the intense, 
and often maniacal, reading and writing that constitute her as a fluid 
entity-voice (not really a character) in Acker’s novel. 

In an effort to articulate this paradoxical formulation for feminine 
subjectivity, de Lauretis cites an oxymoron of Paul de Man, who, in at- 
tempting to illustrate the contradictory disjuncture between grammar 
and rhetoric and to preserve a sense of “a double, self-contradictory co- 
herence,” comes up with the phrase “subverted support.” De Lauretis’s 
interest in de Man’s figure—indeed, her appropriation of it as a figure 
for the contradiction inherent in feminine discourse—is linked also to 
her interest in (and appropriation of ) Jameson’s notion (in The Political 
Unconscious) of a meaningful ideological subtext that may be unveiled 
by a reading process. A feminist reading of a feminine subject requires 
“a strategy of coherence” for de Lauretis, and her conflation of de Man’s 
figure and Jameson’s interpretive model creates a feminist rhetoric for 
such a strategy. Fittingly or not, her model participates in the very hys- 
terical discourse it is trying to articulate: 


What has come to mind, as I struggle to put into words something that will 
not fit, like the sense of a double, self-contradictory coherence, is the figure 
that I teased out a while ago from de Man’s discussion of the relation between 
grammar and rhetoric: the oxymoron of a “subverted support.” The relation of 
women to woman, as well as the female subject’s relation to narrative . . . seems 
to me to be graspable in that contradictory, mutually subversive, and yet neces- 


sary or coexisting relationship of grammar and rhetoric.*? 


Hence, in the discontinuous and contradictory relationship between 
grammar (signs) and rhetoric (narrative logic), de Lauretis finds an 
analogy to the paradoxical and hysterical presence/absence of Woman 


32 


on “the scene of Western representation”**—as, perhaps, “reader/ 


writer” and “read.” “Teasing” de Man, and even Jameson, she is able to 
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locate a hermeneutic model in feminist narrative, an ideological subtext 
that she suggests, quoting Jameson, “draws the Real [those contra- 
dictions which are unpresentable in master narratives] into its own 
texture.” *? The feminist writer, therefore, is always a feminist reader, a 
discoverer (and appropriator) of subtexts that subvert the historical and 
political regime of hegemonic representation systems. 

It is finally the impossibility of creating such a text (or self) in desire, 
however, that causes Janey’s dis-ease: 


The Persian slave trader finally decided Janey was ready to hit the streets. She 
had demonstrated that she knew how to make impotent men hard, give blow 
and rim jobs, tease, figure out exactly what each man wants without asking 
him, make a man feel secure, desirable, and wild. Now she was beautiful. There 
was only one thing wrong, at least according to the Persian slave trader. At this 
moment he found out that she had cancer. (BG, 116) 


Janey, who becomes for the slave trader (or father or culture) the “ideal” 
woman, is simultaneously hystericized (diseased) by the process. Hys- 
teria (like the monster in the text,** Janus/Janey), however, is two-faced. 
It is both a process in which women are trapped in male configurations 
and a strategy for enunciation, as the following analogy will make clear: 
“Having cancer,” Janey/Acker writes, 


is like having a baby. If you’re a woman and you can’t have a baby ’cause you're 
so starving poor or ’cause no man wants anything to do with you or ’cause you're 
lonely and miserable and frightened and totally insane, you might as well have 
cancer. You can feel your lump and you nurse, knowing it will always get bigger. 
It eats you and gradually, you learn, as all good mothers learn, to love yourself. 

Janey was learning to love herself. Everything was shooting out of her body 
like an orgasming volcano. All the pain and misery she had been feeling, crime 
and terror on the streets had come out. She was no longer totally impotent and 
passive about her lousy situation. Now she could do something about the pain 
in the world: she could die. (BG, 116) 


Cancer, like pregnancy, is the body’s inscription of the teachings/desires 
of the slave trader/father/culture. At the same time, it is the body’s re- 
volt against these teachings/desires, a revolt that shoots out “like an 
orgasming volcano” —a metaphor that links pregnancy and disease to 
feminine desire, to feminine subjectivity, and, not coincidentally, to the 
volcanic surges of Acker’s own novel. In Acker’s/Janey’s reading of her 
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“cancer,” we witness the transformation of the hystericized body, passive 
and impotent, to the hysterical speaking subject, powerful and articu- 
late. Like pregnancy (and like Janey’s/Acker’s text), cancer is wildness 
“made public.” 

Nonetheless, in Acker’s heavily ironic view, this powerful articula- 
tion depends upon the disappearance of its author. The analogy be- 
tween motherhood and terminal illness heralds a troubled return of the 
mother in Acker’s novel—this time refigured as cancer-ridden host and 
thus only temporarily (albeit significantly) resurrected as a trope. In the 
same way, Acker seems to speculate, postmodern writers have tempo- 
rarily rhetoricized the mother’s pre-Oedipal prerogatives in order to 
insist upon the death of subjectivity. In the last analysis, it seems as if 
the female subject is deprived of all hope, that the erasure of this wild 
feminine “publication,” sealed by the authorial death that is exacted by 
the postmodern agenda, is inevitable. 


THE WORLD 


The epilogue to Acker’s novel is a twenty-five page series of textual 
illustrations entitled “The World.” The pages are unnumbered—like an 
art catalog? a comic book?—and tell a story that begins as a retelling of 
Genesis stories: 


A light came into the world. Dazzling white light that makes lightness daz- 
zling burning Happiness. Peace. The forms of the ancient arts of Egypt this is 


the time that wolves come out of the trees. 


Here, Acker’s narrative voice shifts to the cool omniscience of biblical 
authority, perhaps since Janey, the passionate and self-questioning voice 
of feminine subjectivity, has disappeared from the novel. Or has she? 
We might understand this voice to be either the voice of Acker, who 
survives her own protagonist, or the voice of Janey from beyond the 
grave, or both at once. Finally, what this voice-shift seems to suggest is 
that Acker can and cannot be split off from her female subject and from 
her text that inscribes the demise of feminine subjectivity. She (and 
Janey) are both dead and resurrected, in this sense, in the epilogue. 
These undecidable borders between the author, Acker, and her sub- 
ject, Janey (which I have had to convey as Janey/Acker in my own text), 
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reified throughout the novel as the fragile borders between Acker’s 
enunciative territories, may also recall Paul de Man’s remarks on auto- 
biography “as de-facement.” In this unstable writing, de Man points 
out, “two subjects [are] involved in the process of reading in which 
they determine each other by mutual reflexive substitution.” Acker’s 
creation of Janey as fictional subject could be understood as such a fic- 
tion itself, since it veils Acker’s symbolic autobiography. At the same 
time, Janey “as subject” makes possible an articulation of the difficul- 
ties that autobiography itself veils: “the [mutually] reflexive substitu- 
tion” between two subjects—author and protagonist. Acker’s concern 
with feminine subjectivity requires such a strategy, since (1) that con- 
cern necessarily implicates her own enunciation as feminine/feminist 
author, and (2) her concerns with feminist authorship are problema- 
tized by postmodernism’s insistence on the death of the subject/author, 
as we have seen. If, as Jameson observes, the cultural logic of late capi- 
talism is characterized by the integration of aesthetic production into 
commodity production, then women, whose bodies have long func- 
tioned as aesthetic commodities, must necessarily speak from outside of 
themselves, so to speak—hysterically. 

Janey’s resurrection in Acker’s epilogue can therefore be understood 
as her epitaph, or as Acker’s epitaph on the death of the female subject. 

_ This resurrection of a dead voice, the arrogation of authority to a dead 
author, may be familiar to us as the rhetorical figure of prosopopoeia, “a 
fiction,” as de Man explains it, “of an apostrophe to an absent, deceased 
or voiceless entity, which posits the possibility of the latter’s reply and 
confers upon it the power of speech.”*” Such a figure, for de Man, is 
generically linked to autobiography, since it unites the living with the 
dead. The use of prosopopoeia has a particular relevance in Acker’s 
feminist fiction, since the complications of feminine enunciation and 
the attendant death of the subject in postmodernism would seem to 
require a metaphorical vehicle to resolve, or at least demonstrate, the 
certain political and narratorial ambivalence that is left hanging darkly 
at the end of Acker’s novel. 

Acker’s last word, her “fiction of the voice-from-beyond the grave,” 
functions, therefore, to alleviate the darkness of the inevitable death of 
the female subject. Within this pictorial, highly pastiched space, this 
voice, which has been figuratively silenced, speaks eloquently. The fact 
that Acker entitles her “apostrophe” “The World” loosens the textual 
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screw, expanding it outward to include all that has been excluded from 
the liminal territories she has explored thus far. 

At the same time, Acker’s parody of Genesis stories seems also to be 
a parody of her own use of prosopopoeia. The tongue-in-cheek assump- 
tion of an authority that is traditionally male exposes that authority as 
a fiction and, like prosopopoeia, as a rhetorical trick. We are told, 


A human is a being halfway between an alligator and a bird who wants to be 
a bird. The ancient books say there are ways humans can become something 
else. The most important book on human transformation is hidden with the 
corpse Cattulus in the Saba Pacha Cemetery in Alexandria because all books 


were written by dead people. 


Shall we look for this wonderful book? Shall we stop being dead people? Shall 
we find our way out of all expectations? (BG, 147) 


Indeed, this narrative “we” sets out on a journey to Catullus’s grave, 
finds him, and persuades him to tell where the “book” is hidden. Not 
only does the resurrected figure of Catullus parody the prosopopoeia of 
Acker’s narrator (and vice versa), but the quest for a text of wisdom 
seems to recapitulate bitterly Acker’s/Janey’s futile textual search for a 
“magical” way to transform the feminine from the appropriated figure 
of postmodernism to speaking subject. 

Moreover, Acker’s narrative “we” implicitly includes the reader in its 
prosopoesis, as death becomes a figure for a state of mind and even 
a point of view, presumably the cultural point of view that has killed 
Janey. Therefore, when “we” find the book, we are able to fly, which in 
Acker’s lexicon means to be “free souls,” and “we [dream up] the world 
in our own image” (BG, 143, 163, 164): 


We are dreaming of sex, 

of thieves, murderers, 
firebrands, 

of huge thighs opening 

to us like this night. (BG, 163) 


Hence, the circularity of cultural discourse, the inexorable link of word 
and image, seals “our” (cultural) fates by making real transformation 
impossible. Stuck in the trap of power and desire, we cannot change 
our conceptions and so continue to conceive the same way. 
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Yet, the figure that reconstitutes the dead author and all of us dead 
readers —which is to say, participants in the death of the female subject 
and in our own fates—also delivers Acker’s instruction in the form of a 
parable. The parallels between this exegetic shift and the paradigmatic 
shifts in the Bible are worth noting, for as the Old Testament gives way 
to the New, the epistemes change: Parables, for one thing, displace cre- 
ation stories.*? 

This is not to say that Acker would have women become didactic 
purveyors of parabolic wisdom but rather that, at the end of her novel, 
she instructs us to change our paradigms, to imagine the world differ- 
ently. Finally, it is the imagination that Acker believes will create our 
freedom; fictions, hysterical and female, may make possible our human 
transformations. 

“Soon many other Janeys were born and these Janeys covered the 
earth” (BG, 165), Acker’s narrator assures us at the end, an assurance 
that is fraught with the ambivalence and instability of feminine fiction 
itself. 
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